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There is no handsomer watch than 
the Ingersoll-Trenton. It will 
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| 3 The First Warm , 
3 , Breath of Spring 
is the Signal 
to Get Out 
the 





Brush 


There are lots of things in and 
about the house that the scrubbing 
and rubbing of Spring house-cleaning 
will not make presentable. Scratches and 
mars will disfigure varnished surfaces. The 
enamel on bath-room fixtures, refrigerator, etc., 
will become dingy and rubbed. The paint on the 
floors shows the heel-marks and scuff of a hard Winter’s 


wear. It’s a very simple matter to make everything look bright 
and new—the right brushes and 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 





will accomplish wonders—and add years of life and service to the articles refinished. Good 
paint is a necessity in any well regulated home. In using Acme Quality products 
you know that you have a paint, enamel, stain or varnish just right for any surface 
you wish to cover—each the best of its kind to be had. As examples— 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac is a stain and | Acme Quality V: made in a variety 
varnish combined. It has a thousand of brands—each to fit some particular 
uses. Flows evenly and does not show purpose. The best =— of rubbing 
brush ‘marks. Leaves a brilliant, | and polishing varnishes as well as 
tough, durable surface that lasts for | the less expensive flowing and 
years. Reproduces the colors of | gloss finish varnishes are in- 


expensive woods exactly. Easily | cluded in the Acme Quality 
applied. line. 


Acme Quality House Paint. heme. Quality Bath Tub 

A house pont that experi- For surfaces ex- 

ence and use have proved posed to water and steam. 

most perfect. ill not orms a hard, durable, 
fade, crack or blister. | lustrous surface that 
The colors are rich | willresisttheaction 
an permanent. | ofsteam and moist- 
Withstands all | trein any form. 
kinds of weather. | Drieseven and 

Ask your paint- hard. Easily 

er about it. cleaned. 





tells you just what 
finish to apply and 
how it should be ap- 
plied. Illustrated in 
colors. Sent free on request. 
If your dealer does not have 
Acme Quality, write to the 


Acme White Lead & Color Works 
Dept. L, Detroit, Michigan 


Inst Loss. Set pace 3 
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] OIN THe Sunset PANAMa~-PACIFIC Cius 


AND EARN A FREE TRIP TO 


an Francisco, 191 


The Trip to the Fair will be via the **Overland Limited” 
from Chicago to San Francisco, by the «‘Road of a Thousand 
Wonders” to Southern California, the Salt Lake Route to 
Salt Lake City, the Denver Rio Grande over the wonderful 
scenic Canyon Trip to Denver, and return to Chicago. Route 
East of Chicago will be arranged as most convenient in each 
case. The trip will include railroad fare, Pullman diner, two 
weeks’ accommodations at hotels, daily admissions to Expo- 
sition, side shows, side trips to points of interests. Every 
member is guaranteed a ‘glorious time” from start to finish. 





The Exposition will be held during 1915 at San Francisco to commemorate 
the completion and opening of the Panama Canal. Before Congress had 
designated San Francisco as the ideal place for holding the Exposition, 


D17,500,000 


was raised by popular subscription and otherwise, to cover the expenses 
of the Fair. This represents but a fraction of the total amount that will 
be spent to make the -Panama-Pacific International Exposition the 
greatest World’s Fair ever held or ever dreamed of. 


DO YOU WANT TO BE THERE 
“2 


Then don’t delay, but send immediately for further particulars and applica- 
tion blank. Enclose references, and advise us your age and occupation. 


MEMBERSHIP IS LIMITED ACT NOW 


ADDRESS 
SUNSET PANAMA-PACIFIC CLUB 
311 Battery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘*SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 3 
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Look at these Photographs of our Civil: War 
We Have Discovered 3,500 of Them! 


OU did not know the Civil War was photographed? Neither did we—until we discovered the Photo- 
graphs shown on this page and 3,500 MORE. And with that discovery we came upon a great man’s 
losing struggle, a true story stranger than fiction. But more important—there unrolled before us the one 
vivid, real history of the Civil War; for the camera recorded exactly what it saw—no more and no less. 


IFTY years have come and gone since this nation was convulsed by the greatest conflict between brothers the world has 

seen, and fifty years have passed since Mathew Brady——photographer genius_—took his cameras and his men, and set 

out to get the most precious historical documents of our history. Under protection of Allan Pinkerton and the United States 

Government, he accompanied the armies and navies into battle, into camp, into hospital, into fort and prison; and every- 
where his camera clicked —clicked—clicked, producing an undying witness of our great war. 


AS WAR REALLY IS 


E took thousands of photographs showing every phase of the struggle—_perhaps especially those intimate aspects that have 

never been caught before or since. Merry-making in camp, lingering in hospital, lying in prison, spying on the enemy, 
hanging the Lincoln conspirators, manning the battleships, punishing the deserter, drilling 
the awkward squad, the dead on the field of battle, fighting in the trenches ; all is shown 


on both sides of the conflict in this ever shifting panorama of those four momentous years. G IVE N AWAY 


HESE photographs make a history that all can read—the ° 

‘ : TT rosree as a as the oldest, a around them there is 18 Pictures 
$126.0 eee wake beaks written a story of the War like none you ever read before. Each 9 Times as Large as These Pictures 
Ah FE — We have placed the whole 3,500 photographs and thé story of To bring before you the wonder of this col- 
What it cost Brady to the War in ten large volumes which you can have at our low lection, we will send you free prints of 18 of 
$522.00 take these 18 pictures. before-publication price, and pay for in small payments. these photographs in a portfolio. Each of the 
$750.00 Generals G arfie rd Mail the coupon and we will not only give you 18 of — is 9 aoe the size of the little pictures 

Ln gg Butler these pictures free, but will send you an illustrated pam- ms rhs ° is ready for framing. 
hag pa is phiet telling Brady's strange life story. che and p Be cera 8 yordenas or 
10 cents ailSomsena for these At the same time we will tell you how you PL RP RET ages ae 
Photographs Copy- 18 Pictures, each nine 4 = 4 pictures. Send for the 18 pic- 

right 1910 times as large as in can get the 3,500 pictures in ten big volumes at tures and look for those you know. 


Patriot Pub. Co, this advertisement, less than one cent a picture. When the startling existence of these negatives 
is generally realized we shall not give away pic. 


tures, so send the coupon with 10 cents to 
cover mailing cost for your portfolio at once, 





= 
¥. 
~«, 
44 
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coupon 
An: aD ie today 


Be 


Success 
4-11 


Review 
of Reviews 


: Company 
Convalescing in Care of the Santi- 13 Astor Place, 
tary 


Commission, 1863 New York, N. Y 


Send me free of charge 

the 18 reproductions of 

your newly discovered 

Brady Civil War _ photo- 

graphs, ready for framing and 

ee in : ——¥ ay ay 7 

olio. so send me the story o 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. , these photogra hs and tell me how 

can get the whole collection for less 

13 Astor Place. New York than one cent a picture. I enclose 10 
cents to cover the cost of mailing. 








Name 
Address 
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) United States Tires 


The bringing together, in one working group, of all the engineer- 
ing skill and experience and secret processes which have made. 
famous the four brands of automobile tires now manufactured and 


sold by the United States Tire Company, insures better tire service 
—greater mileage service and reduced tire: expense—for motorists 


everywhere. These four famous tires 
Hartford 


Continental 
G&J Morgan & Wright 


have as individual makes achieved eoinmanding recognition among 


the world’s foremost tires. 
But under the new arrangement the strongest points of each 


of these brands—the private methods of manufacturing that have 
brought each to the front in the tire field—will now be embodied in 


all United States Tires. ae 
It must be plain to every motorist that tires which embody the.” | 


best known methods of four of the world’s leading tire manufacturers 
must prove superior to tires made under ordinary conditions and with 


ordinary laboratory and manufacturing facilities. 
United States Tires are emphatically 


America’s Predominant Tires 


Selling at the same price asked for other kinds 
These tires will continue to be sold under the same four well-known | 
brand names, Continental, G @ J, Hartford and Morgan (@ Wright, 
and will include eight styles of tread and three styles of fastening— 
the widest range of selection ever offered the motorist. . 


“A Personal Message to Motorists,” containing detailed informa- 
tion and illustrations of the immense plants, together with complete 


price list, will be sent on request. 


United States Tire Company, New York | 


Branches, Agencies or Dealers Everywhere 
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E. E, Garrison, President and Treasurer; David G. 
Evans, Vice-President; Samuel Merwin, Secretary. 


In the Editor’s Confidence 


N MARCH first, William Lorimer 
was declared “‘duly and legally 


elected to a seat in the Senate of 
the United States by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Illinois.” 

It is probable that few of the forty-six 
Senators who joined in the “‘ vindication” 
of this man yet realize the immense gravity 
of their act. Elected by an admittedly corrupt bipartisan 
legislature, powerfully defended on the floor of the Senate 
by the leader of the supposedly hostile party, and finally 
admitted to his seat by another bipartisan vote, in which 
figure the names of practically all those Senators whose 
names and public acts have of late years been more than 
puzzling to thoughtful observers, Lorimer stands to-day the 
symbol of a political system so obviously vicious that no 
open-minded man can view it without shame for the pres- 
ent and concern for the future. 


LORIMER 


that municipality for private profit and 
municipal graft, which was disclosed to the 
wondering eyes of honest citizens by 
Joseph W. Folk, who could neither be 
bribed nor bullied nor threatened from the 
discharge of his honest dutiés as an 
officer. Look at the control for years 
of Pittsburg by municipal thieves, and 
the final disclosure there by the private enterprise of citizens 
who employed for long periods of time experts, detectives, 
putting craft against craft, and finally disclosing a nest of 
thieves of bipartisans, indicting finally in one grand coup 
one hundred and sixteen criminals in the governing busi- 
ness, members of the municipal council, bankers, and other 
wealthy business men in that city. Look at the disclosure 
of corrupt practises in that capital city in the building of 
the capitol in Harrisburg and the furnishing of the capitol 

of the great Commonwealth of 





It is due our readers that we 
should present the following ex- 
tracts from the Congressional Rec- 
ord of March first, with the re- 
minder that on the preceding day, 
this same Senate voted down the 
proposed amendment permitting 
the election of Senators by the 
direct vote of the people. 

SENATOR Owen.—“This evi- 
dence shows, Mr. President, that 


Bailey Curtis 
Bankhead Depew 
Bradley Dick 
Brandegee Dillingham 
Briggs du Pont 
Bulkeley Fletcher 
Burnham Flint 
Burrows _ Foster 


Holtslaw, in Chicago, June 16, 1909, Carter Frye 
received $2,500 in cash and de- Clark, Wyo. Gallinger 
posited it. The proof is clear. Crane Gamble : 
That White received a thousand Cullom Guggenheim 





THE MEN WHO VOTED FOR LORIMER 


Oliver Thornton 
Paynter Tillman 


Pennsylvania. Look at the dis- 
closures of the bipartisan corrup- 
tion in Albany, New York. 


Hale Richardson SENATOR La FoLLetTte.—‘‘Forces 
Heyburn Scott as irresistible as the tides are at 
Johnston Simmons work and moving throughout the 
Kean Smith, Md. land toward a complete restoration 
McCumber Smoot of self-government. This is mani- 
Nixon Stephenson 


fest in the record made yesterday 
for the election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the 


Penrose = Warren people after every effort to secure 
Perki Wats: : : 

— _— consideration has been baffled for 
Piles Wetmore more than half-a century. It will 





confront the Senate again at the 





dollars in Chicago and received af- 
terwards $g00 in St. Louis. He 
accounts for it. The evidence shows that Beckemeyer and 
Link received a thousand dollars each at the same time and 
place as the conspirators did. And so one, two, three, 
four of these conspirators show that they confessed that 
they received the cash and how it was deposited or used, 
and six others are proven equally guilty, in my opinion. 
The proof is complete. The evidence is clear. 

“ Three others—Luke, Clark and Shephard—are circum- 
stantially shown to have received the same amount of bribe 
money, to wit, $1,000 each, in the Southern Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo., on June 21, 1909, and $900 each on July 15, 
1909, at the Southern Hotel, St. Louis, as did Beckemeyer 
and Link. 

“Three others swore to attempts to bribe them. 

“The time of jack-pot control of the legislative power 
of this country and of the governing powers of this 
country must end, or the Republic itself does not deserve 
as a Government to live, and can not long endure. ° It will 
fall as Rome did from that identical cause. 

“| call your attention to the evidence of the control of 
the governing powers in this country by these evil and 
sinister forces. Look at the Pacific coast, and the control 
of that great and splendid metropolis of San Francisco, 
and its municipal powers by the corrupt combination of 
Democrats and Republicans, which was disclosed by Fran- 
cis Heney. Look at the control of Denver, Colo., by the 
corrupt combination of Democratic and Republican thieves, 
as disclosed by Ben Lindsey in ‘The Beast and the Jungle.’ 
Look at St. Louis and the control of the governing powers 
of the great metropolis of the Mississippi Valley by the 
thieves banded together to steal the governing powers of 


next session. It will not be denied. 
The people are aroused. They well 
understand that representative government fails at the 
point where they transfer their authority to the represen- 
tative. The purchase of United States Senatorships, the 
bribing of State legislatures, has occurred too often in recent 
years. Corrupt the election of the representatives and the 
whole system goes down. 

“The precedent to be established will not only react on 
the future of the Senate, it will stand as a fearful example 
toour state Legislatures. . . . The principal facts are as clear 


. in the public mind as they are clear in the minds of the Sen- 


ators here, and no discussion of technicalities as to how 
many tainted votes are needful to corrupt an election will 
effect their judgment. The decision will destroy public 
confidence and create a revulsion of feeling beyond our 
comprehension.” 

SENATOR SmiTH, of Michigan.—“‘. . . Mr. President, this 
record is reeking with perjury and corruption, and | can 
not by my vote approve the character and integrity of the 
Legislature of Illinois in this proceeding. 

“Mr. President, we must soon vote. I have sought 
only to be fair and just in my judgment on this case. I 
have given my opinion without prejudice, with the kindliest 
spirit, regretting the unfortunate circumstance which forced 
this issue upon us and brought this scandal upon the country. 
The conduct of certain members of the Legislature of Illinois 
was most reprehensible. It is not creditable to the people of 
that State, and I believe it will be repudiated by them when 
opportunity offers; for us to condone this crime against our 
institutions is for us to trifle with our sacred responsibility to 
the people and voluntarily fix a new standard of political 
excellence unworthy our example"in this exalted station.” 
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HOSE who are watching the course 

of experimental politics in Oregon 

and nearly every one in the coun- 

try is watching it—are wondering 

whether they are going to see a reenact- 

ment of the old story of the Southern 
farmer and his bull. 

The farmer undertook to drive the bull 
ten miles to market, the animal bitterly 
contesting every step of the way. The 
farmer’s patience at length gave out, and 
when a local train came along, he tethered 
the bull to the drawbar of the rear coach 
and climbed aboard. 

Considered as a specific proposition for 

ubduing a cantankerous bull and making 
him come along, the scheme was hard to 
beat. The only trouble was that the 
train went too fast for the bull. The poor 
fellow kept up as long as he could, but 
when the train stopped he was dead. 
Not only dead, but so frayed and frittered 
by coasting along the ties that what was 
left of him was hardly fit for dog’s-meat. 

Nobody doubts that democracy is a 
noble goal or that the People’s Power 
League is a superb body of men. Neither 
does any one notice anything naturally 
slow or stupid about Oregon; far from it. 
But the People’s Power League is headed 
down the straight track for democracy 
with every ounce of steam on and Oregon 
in tow, and the question is whether there 
is speed enough left in the old state to 
stand the pace. 

Oregon has been going very fast for ten 
years. The initiative and referendum in 
1902, direct primaries in 1904, home-rule 


‘the Oregon Idea 


What It Is and How It Works. 
Oregon’s Experiment in Advanced 
Democracy as Reported by Success 
Magazine's Special Investigator 





What Direct Legislation Means 


IRECT legislation means that the people may, over the 

heads of the Legislature if necessary, initiate good laws, 
reject bad laws, or recall an unfaithful or incompetent public 
officer. 

Under the initiative, a constitutional amendment or a legis- 
lative measure may be proposed directly, on petition signed 
by eight per cent. of the voters of Oregon. 

Under the referendum, any measure passed by the Legis- 
lature may be, and on petition signed by five per cent. of the 
voters must be, submitted to popular vote before it can 
become a law. 

Under the direct primary system, the nomination of candi- 
dates for public office is made by direct popular vote; names 
being placed on the nominating ballot by petition. 

Under the recall, any unsatisfactory public servant may be 
voted out of office at any time by a special election called on 
petition, signed by twenty-five per cent. of the voters quali- 
fied to vote on the question. 

Under proportional representation (which awaits an ena- 
bling act) the Legislature is elected from the state at large 
instead of from single districts, thus insuring each party a 
representation according to its true numerical strength in the 
State. 

The corrupt-practises act, among other provisions, limits 
each candidate's election expenses to one-fourth of his salary. 
It provides that paid advertising matter in the newspapers 
must be designated as such and bear the name of its author. 
The state publishes a pamphlet containing the text of each 
question to be submitted, with such arguments as those inter- 
ested in any measure may choose to have inserted, at the 
rate of eighty dollars a page. A copy of this is mailed to every 
voter in the state. 

The local-option tax amendment gives each county the 
privilege of raising its revenue from any subject of taxation 
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a banker, a lawyer and scores of others in- 
discriminately, whether or not an enabling 
act was required to make it effective—and 
not a soul knew. The political editor of 
a state paper did not know how many 
measures were on the ballot he voted at 
the November election. He “rather 
thought” there were nineteen; as a matter 
of fact, there were thirty-two. The man- 
aging editor of one of the largest dailies in 
Oregon did not know whether or not the 
direct primary system was going in force 
in the next Presidential campaign. I had 
such experiences almost hourly. 

Now, how easy it would be to draw up 
the most coavincing of cumulative argu- 
ments, that if this is all the intelligence 
one gets from the editors, bankers, min- 
isters, lawyers, etc., what could one hope 
to get from the man in the street; from 
Tom, Dick and Harry on the farms and 
along the water-front. 

But those who argue in this way—and 
many do—always lose sight of the fact 
that there are two kinds of intelligence. 
There is the trained, technical intelligence 
that grasps and holds details because it is 
its business to do so, and there is the in- 
telligence that is perfectly clear about 
what it wants and believes in, but can 
only exercise itself broadly and generally 
upon the way to get it. The second order 
of intelligence, not the first, is the one 
which comes in play at a free popular 
election; and the results of the November 
election show that the people of Oregon 
have their full share of this kind of 
intelligence. 





for municipalities in 1906, the recall, the 
corrupt-practises act, and a constitutional 
amendment permitting proportional repre- 


Legislature may enact. 





that it sees fit to designate, under such general laws as the 


s 
The critics surely would not say I was 
unintelligent and careless when I took 
last night’s train out of Portland. It 








sentation in the Legislature, in 1908. In 
1g10, the extension of the direct primary 
to Presidential nominations, electors, and delegates to National conven- 
tions; a three-fourths’ verdict of juries in civil cases; abolition of con- 
stitutional restraint upon the people’s power over the courts, permitting 
changes in the judicial system by simple statutory enactment; county- 
option in taxation; and an efficient employers’ liability law. 

As many measures were presented to the people at the last general 
election in November, 1910, as there were at the three preceding elections 
put together—thirty-two. We have just enumerated the principal 
measures that passed. The most important of those that failed to pass 
were State-wide Prohibition, Woman’s Suffrage, bills for the creation 
of eight new counties; a bill calling for a Constitutional convention, and 
a bill to create a Board of Peoples’ Inspectors of Government, and to 
publish an official bi-monthly state gazette, giving reports of all branches 
and departments of the public service. 


Every Man His Own Legislature 


[he first criticism of popular government that I met, and my obser- 
vations were made wholly within the state of Oregon, rests on the 
assumption that the people, left to themselves, can not be trusted to 
vote intelligently or carefully. Even men conservative by nature and 
long habit, but who are really trying to keep open-minded and see all the 
good there is in the new system, are very doubtful about the people’s 
ability to make up their minds wisely without due guidance. 

Ex-Governor Moore, the last of the territorial governors, a man of this 
type, spoke with great reservation and misgiving. He said he had been 
for direct legislation and was quite willing to see it tried out; but he 
expected very little from it, because the people are unintelligent and 
careless, and unless guided by the wise and beneficent influence of the 
minority, are almost sure to run off after irresponsible leaders into the 
exploitation of private fads and fancies, and make a bad mess of the 
public welfare. He said, fairly representing, I think, the position of the 
most friendly conservative critic, that if anything good had come of 
popular government in Oregon so far, it was by the sheer mercy of luck. 

| believe | could write an article out of my own experiences in Oregon 
that would convince nearly everyone that these critics are right. For 
instance, the county-option tax-amendment being one of the most import- 
ant measures passed, I asked a member of the legislature, a managing editor, 


was clear to me that I wanted to go 
to Seattle, and this train purported to be 
the best means of going there, consistent with my general convenience. 
The railroad people had all the technical intelligence—I had none—and 
| knew it was as much to their interest as mine that they should use it. 

In the first sense of the word, | dare say—in fact | am sure—there 
were not a hundred people in the state who voted intelligently at the 
last election, or at any election ever held in Oregon; but in the second 
sense, in the sense of knowing clearly what they wanted and what they 
believe in, | am sure there were very few who did not. The criticism 
of democracy which says that the common people are not intelligent 
enough to vote straight on their own responsibility, simply confuses the 
two kinds of intelligence. 

In fact, the November election showed that the free vote of Oregon 
employed the nicest discrimination in favor of what it really wanted. 
Take for example the proposed measures concerning the State Normal 
Schools. Oregon used to have four of these schools (the Legislature 
killed one of them a few years ago), established and maintained through 
United States Senatorial deals. We have heard of this kind of thing 
elsewhere. It probably cost Oregon $100,000 in swaps and deals of 
various kinds to send Senator Fulton to Washington. Bills in behalf of 
the three normal schools were submitted to the people in November 
Oregon’s pvople exercised the second order of intelligence. They did 
not believe in keeping any relics of the old political football game just 
for auld lang syne, but they did believe in educating their teachers. 
So they swept together all available maintenance, put it into the most 
eligibly situated of the three schools, and let the other two die. 


Popular Government is Automatically Intelligent 


No one can analyze the November election and fail to see how a free 
popular vote becomes not only automatically intelligent but automat- 
ically conservative. If the uninfluenced voter in a free election has no 
interest in a measure and no opinion about it, he will instinctively either 
vote against it or not vote at all. -On the principle of omne ignotum pro 
magnifico, which is as old as human nature itself, he tends to keep on 
the safe side. 

This fact explains some curious phenomena. Thomas Carlyle, with 
much more emphasis than amenity, said that the population of London 
was made up of four or five million people, mostly fools. He might say 
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the same thing of the 
population of New 
York or Paris, Ontario 
or Oregon. They are 
all just folks, average 
people, and the average 
man is a fool on about 
ninety-nine points of 
opinion out of a pos- 
sible hundred. No 
doubt about it; he is. 
Yet the curious fact 
remains that the com- 
posite of all this foolish 
opinion, taken at large, 
is the one and only 
thing we can be sure of as being absolutely right. The reason is that 
there is never enough of the same kind of folly, never enough men who 
are fools on any one given point, to affect the whole. All the immense 
mass of folly is eliminated from the composite because of its 
mercifully wide range of distribution in the individual. 

Similar reasoning accounts for the impossibility of class legis- 
lation under a free popular vote. There are never enough 
voters in sympathy with any one class, or conversant with 
its interests. So far from popular legislation, per se, being a 
means of arraying the poor against the rich, for instance, one 
of Oregon’s wealthy men, recognizing this principle, acutely 
observed that if he had ten million dollars, he would gladly 
spend one million of it to secure popular government, for the 
sake of being allowed to keep the other nine. 

The employers liability law is sometimes regarded as a 

class law. It was, at all events, the nearest thing to a class 
law that came up in November. In the nature of things one 
could scarcely suppose that farmers would be much interested 
in the affairs of industrial laborers, yet every agricultural : 
county in Oregon, and that means most of them, voted is oe 
heavily on this measure and it carried in every county but one. 
At the same time, I could not get record of a single case in Oregon where 
an agricultural laborer had ever brought suit against his employer for 
injuries received in service. | heard of many accidents, but invariably 
the farmer had voluntarily taken care of the injured man and looked 
after him generously. When an employer works side by side with his 
employees, as farmers do, the relation creates a sound human sympathy. 
It is our industrial factory system, where the employees are merely 
“hands,” that has made men think that human relations may some- 
times be suspended between human beings. 
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Oregon Voters Know When to Stop 


Those who doubt the intelligence of a free popular vote may also be 
invited to consider the proposed measures for creating new counties. 
For years there had been a very real and urgent need for the division of 
Wasco county. The Hood River people could not get over to the county 
seat at The Dalles without a tedious journey by train or boat, and the 
only wagon-way lay over the Cascade mountains. Wasco county con- 
sented to the division, but the Legislature, for reasons political, declined 
to do anything about it. The question was brought before the people at 
the 1908 election, and Hood River county was erected by a two-thirds 
vote of the entire state, and by a majority of nearly two to one. 

Whereupon, everybody in Oregon who lived more than a rifle-shot 
away from his county seat, and every twopenny political factor who 
wanted to stand in with the dissatisfied, thought he saw his chance. 
Eight bills came up at the 1910 election for the creation of new counties 
and they were all rejected. The vote was light; the people were not 
interested; they felt that these bills represented purely local concerns. 

On the other hand, the question of state-wide prohibition polled a 
very large vote; the largest of any measure on the list. Every one has 
an opinion on this question; every one con- 
siders himself personally affected by it, morally, 
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Portraits herewith are of 
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egon Movement 


None of the thirty- 
two measures, how- 
ever, shows as clearly 
the conservative char- 
acter of the free 
popular vote as the 
proposition that Ore- 
gon should build her 
own railroads. I do 
not know of a railroad 
in the United States 
that has not robbed its 
shareholders, robbed 
its bond-holders, 
robbed its employees 
and robbed the public. 
There may be such a road, but I do not know of one. Oregon has suf- 
fered everything that any other state has suffered from the private 
ownership of railways, and more than many. She is putting up with 
great hardship at their hands at the present time. The Har- 
riman interests control every available right of way east and 
west, and do not choose to extend their service: hence, the 
vast and magnificent inland empire of 30,000,000 acres in 
Central Oregon is held out of use. Oregon is perfectly able 
to take charge of her own railroad development, and has 
had every provocation to set about it. Yet the people did 
not choose to exercise all their power against their oppressors 
without first giving them the warning of an extremely close 
vote that it was time for them to show a change of heart 
- and be good. 

Viewed every way, by question after question, Oregon's 
vote must be acknowledged intelligent and conservative. 
One must admit, too, that the call to handle thirty-two sep- 
arate measures at one election is a fairly stringent test. 
Furthermore, running through the entire vote, there is 
plainly a line of devotion to two fixed principles; the prin- 
ciple of popular control and the principle of having Govern- 
ment operate at just as short range as possible. 

These come in everywhere. I can find no one in Oregon who will 
say, for instance, that there was much personal interest in the senatorial 
election of either Mr. Bourne or Mr. Chamberlain. These men are not 
disparaged, but the people | talked with, while perfectly satisfied, would 
all have been quite as well satisfied with some one else. The immense 
popular demonstration before the state legislature meant nothing at all 
in behalf of the candidates themselves. It meant only the people’s 
mighty will that the legislature should keep its pledge to seat in the 
United States Senate the man who was chosen by a free and direct vote; 
and the people saw to it once for all, unquestionably, that their will was 
obeyed. As safely as one may predict anything, it will never happen 
again that the Oregon legislature will ever dream of disregarding State- 
ment No. 1.* 

At the last election, too, the measure proposing a constitutional con- 
vention was snowed under. It is impossible to feel that it was par- 
ticularly dangerous, or even that it was part of any deep-laid scheme. 
No convention knowing the temper of Oregon would have dared break 
faith with the people, and foist a constitution on them by proclamation, 
as was done in Virginia and Kentucky. The measure seems to have 
been a piece of mere unconsidered petulance, arising out of the dissatis- 
faction of old-line politicians. It was their swan-song. But the people 
emphatically rejected the idea on account of its implications against free 
populdr government. ‘‘ What is the use of a Constitutional Conven- 
tion?” said one old farmer. ‘“‘ We are a Constitutional Convention, in 
session all the time.”” When the old-line politicians rebaptized their 
party conventions as ‘‘ Advisory Assemblies,” and put up an imposing 
array of candidates for nomination, resplendent with every moral and 
civic virtue, the people veered off to standard bearers of their own 
choosing. They preferred their own way and 
their own man. The principle is ingrained in 
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if not otherwise. Every one, too, has some 
kind of an opinion about woman’s suffrage, 
and hence the vote on that question was large. 
The local-option liquor vote was large; so also 
was the vote on questions connected with labor. 
The vote on the three-fourths verdict in civil 
cases appears surprisingly large, until one learns 
that the hanging of juries by public service 
corporations had become a state-wide scandal. 
1 am assured by experienced lawyers of large 
practise that up to.this time it has been prac- 
tically impossible to get damages from a public 
service corporation ina casualty suit because the 
jury would invariably disagree by eleven to one. 

*A member of the Oregon Legislature is invited to sign one 
of two pre-election statements. Statement No. 1 pledges him 
to vote for the people’s choice for U.S. Senator. Statement 
No. 2 declares that he will regard the people’s senatorial choice 
as a mere suggestion, and not binding upon his vote. No 
member has ever yet signed Statement No. 2. Statement No. 


1 resulted in the election of Mr. Chamberlain, a Democrat, by 
a solid Republican legislature! 





‘‘ "HE direct primary law came to us in Oregon as 
a result of the most corrupt politics any state 
had known in the Union, bar none. If there ever 
was an honest election for United States senator, 
an uncontrolled convention, or decent politics of 
any kind under the old system, there would have 
been no direct primary law, no Statement No. 1, 
and no initiative and referendum. ‘These things 
came to us as the protest of the people against the 
rottenness of the old plan, old politics and old 
leaders of the state, without regard to faction. 
When the pendulum swung from old conditions, it 
went way over to new and clean ones. I know this, 
you know, because I was part of it, beit said to my 
shame. Asa young man I was trained in the school 
of this old corrupt system, and I trust no young 
man of the present day will ever have to go 
through the same experience that I went through 
before the passing of the old régime and the com- 
ing of the new.'’"—Judge Henry E. McGinn, to the 
Portland Republicau Club, Nov. 24, 1909. 


them. If they have their choice between this 
principle and any advantage to be gained by 
encroachment on it, they will stick for the 
principle. 

The same is true of their conviction that the 
voter should be kept as close as possible to the 
Government. They see that the longer the 
range at which the Government operates, the 
greater the likelihood of both corruption and 
extravagance. They see, for instance, that a 
building put up in Portland by the Federal 
Government costs more than it would if it had 
been built by the state; and if built by the 
state, it costs more than it would if built by 
the city of Portland. They have found that 
home rule works satisfactorily as far as they 
have gone with it, and they are willing to carry 
it out as far as it will go. Oregon cities are 

[Continued on page 46] 

















The Man I Might 


ave Been 
By) James Oppenhem 


Author of ‘‘ The Vision of Stiny Bolinsky,"’ the Dr. Rast stories, etc. 


"VE never been curious to know what the 
des of a tramp feel like, for I’ve 
been a tramp all my life. I’ve con- 
ided, however, that the insides of a 
tramp are pretty much the same as the 
insides of other people, and so | ain’t going 
to give you a map of my soul. 
\ll | want to set down is about Her, 
d the way our acquaintance came about. 
My name is Peter Carson. I’m American born, Boston bred. Never 
d about my careless family, and the sneaking gang of boys that 
taught me how easy it is to be idle; nor yet about playing hooky, nor 
pickpocketing and such things. 1 always spent my winters in the South 
and my summers in the North—the limited freight for mine, and that 
id hotel, Mother Earth. The rest was begging and stealing. 
WI How do | know? 


| was always pretty indifferent about myself and people. Sometimes | 
ted myself; sometimes others suited; but especially after | picked up 
consumption one rotten winter in Chicago lodging houses, | thought the 


easier | got through with this here terrestrial tramp, the better. Now, | 
never gave a hang about women. They’re altogether too personal. 
They can’t pick you up and drop you, man-fashion; no, they get a grip 
uu and want you to earn a dull living and settle down and raise 
n, and to keep you shut away from whisky and open air. Besides, 
| just naturally didn’t tolerate them. In fact, I ll own up, I’ve done 
few of them bad, just as | ’ve donea lot of men. But enough of that. 
his is the way it happened. I was held up in New York one fierce, 
id winter; kept in a hospital till after New Year’s, and then chucked 
t in the streets with precious little clothing and no cash. |’m on to 
the charity bunch, sol went begging down on the East Side. Now and 
then | stepped into’a saloon and took ‘a pull of whisky to keep me going, 


ly 


because it was one of those damp windy days that line your. stomach 
with frost. Well, on the third floor of a dingy, smelly tenement, | 
knocked on the back door. The minute it opened I knew | was in the 
wrong pew. She was one of those charity nurses they send out to peo- 


ple too sick to be alone and too poor to pay. She was neat, all in white, 
and | felt as if | saw a ghost. 
But I’ve never lacked nerve. 


No,” I says, ‘I’m begging. I have n’t 
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acent. I’moutof work. Look at these clothes.” She looked sharp, 
and | knew she was on to my being an American. 

“Why do you beg from the poor?” she says. 

“Why ?,” I says. ‘‘ Who else should | beg from?” 

That got her, and she listened to my hard-luck tale. Well, I had her 
going then. Finally she put this up to me. 

“You go round to Miss Sands, over in Clinton Street—running a 
settlement there. She’ll do something. Say Miss Watts sent you.” 

I’ve heard such things before; but when | went out in that rusty, 
shoddy, dirty street and caught a cuff of some wind that got its teeth 
frozen out on the Atlantic, | just turned tail and beat it for Miss Sands. 
That settlement was a little red brick building, mighty cunning and 
snug. There was an old-fashioned fire burning in the grate that was as 
good as alcohol, and the room was just dark and small enough to make 
me wonder why I did n’t settle down. 

And then she came in, and I knew it was Her. She’s got brown 
hair, parted in the middle like a picture; she’s got big brown eyes, 
almost black, and she’s some woman besides. Nothing clinging, nothing 
of the ivy, nothing of the bric-a-brac and the fancy goods; but the sort 
that could march with an army, or go into a Bowery thieves-den and 
say to a gang: ‘‘Get me a glass of water,” and have ’em all on the run. 
My sort. Just like a man, but—-! I don’t know how to spiel it out: 
just what it was that made her so much a woman. 

She understood me right off; she looked clean through me and I 
could see she saw further than the rottenness. She had the X-rays, 
all right. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

I knew there was no use lying. Besides, | knew nothing I ’d say 
would be turned against me. So | came to the point. 

“Miss Sands,” I said, “I’m a tramp; I’ve got consumption, and I ’ve 
been drinking. I won’t tell you what I haven’t done, because | ’ve done 
about everything. But there’s one thing | want to do. 1! want to get 
out of this town before | cough my head off.” 

Then | told her of Miss Watts and the hospital, and a little bit about 
myself. 

“Peter,’’ she said—and she had a right to say Peter—I must have 
been ten years younger than she—‘“‘ Peter I can send you up to a con- 
sumptives’ home in the Berkshires, where you’ll get plenty to eat and 
drink. But you won't get any liquor. Think it over. Can you stand it?” 

1 looked at her; she looked at me. | began to feel warm as toast, 
my cheeks burning, and | knew she was just right: no preaching, no 
reforming, no meddling with my blooming soul. 

““ Miss Sands,” | said—and | guess | was a bit choked—“ I ’Il go.” 

“Then Ill write, Peter, and in the meantime I'll see that you get 
lodging and food.”’ 

Well, I took money from her in those days. It hurts worse to think 
of it than the time | stole the towels. But I did take it, and she gave 
it as if she owed it to me. Now, if I’d been ten years older, and 
had n’t had consumption, and was rich, and had education and a bit of 
character, why, | ’d been fool enough to dare—! Being as | was, I was 
mighty respectful. Stunned I was, too. You could have bowled me 
over with a feather. Me going in for Woman! No, not Woman—A 
Woman, The Woman. That woman actually set me dreaming; made me 
sad; made me walk soft and brush my clothing and sew on buttons; kept 
me out of saloons. For two weeks | saw her off and on; went in to 
“report,’’ and every time she was as easy and free as a pal; helloed me, 
was glad to see me, asked my advice on her work with boys’ clubs, got 
me talking of the South and West. My! but she knew a thing or two! 
I tell you, | forgot most everything else in the world; hardly knew I was 
an eating-and-drinking-and-sleeping animal; | was just all alive. Then 
one day she got a whiff of alcohol from me—caugit it three feet off 
and looked troubled. 

“Peter,” she said, “I’m not going to preach, but what’s the use of 
giving you money if you spend it on drink?” 

“| did n’t spend a cent on it,” | told her—it was Gospel truth—“ I 
met a pal on the Bowery and before | knew it he had me up against a bar 
and asked me to have a drink. Could I tell him | wanted a glass of milk?” 
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That struck her as funny, and I could see then she would trust me. 

It was hard when the time came to leave Her and go to that home. 
But I knew she wanted me to go. _| ain’t going to describe that home: 
all I’m setting down is about Her. Enough to say that it was a regular 
nothing-doing joint, altogether too milky for me. Just two things hap- 
pened up there among those snowy hills. The first was a post-card 
she sent me at Easter—one of those chickens breaking out of an egg, and 
a good wish signed Anna Sands. The second thing happened three 
days later. That home burned to the ground and the boss sent us all 
back to the city. — I felt like a kid let out of school; I simply sneaked it 
for Clinton Street. How good that fire felt that bright, sharp morning! 
She was startled and a bit troubled. 

“Peter,” she cried, “I thought you were in the Berkshires.” 

“The home’s burnt to the ground,” I said. Just for a moment I saw 
she doubted me. “It’s in the papers by now,” I said, pretty sharp. 
She was sorry then, and we sat down and she asked me about it. 

“And so everything was lost ?”’ she said. 

“Everything but one thing,” | answered, “and | ran back into the 
fire to get it;’’ and with that | pulled out her Easter post-card. | 
could see tears in her eyes, and we didn’t speak much further. So I got 
up to go. She tried to give me a quarter. 

“No,” I said, “1 ’ve taken enough from you.” 





“Peter!” she cried, “take it! I know you haven't a penny to 
your name!” 

But I would n’t, and she tried to put it in my hand. All of a sudden 
I turned and ran out in the hall, down the stairs. She came running 
after me, ran right down the stairs, calling, “‘ Peter ! 
Peter!” and finally flung the quarter after me. | 
bolted away. But half an hour later | went back 
and found it on the door-step, and | ’ve got it yet. 
Its my mascot. 

I] did n’t dare to go near Her after that. One reason 
was | knew she’d make me take money. And the 
other reason—-I was afraid of her—afraid I’d say 
something—do something. I just couldn’t face her 
again— see tears in her eyes. I ’d just have wanted to 
open my arms—I, a tramp! a bum! a down-and-outer! 

“ Peter,” I says, “spring is coming. The long, long 
road for yours !”’ 

That was a wonderful summer. [| remember a 
thunder-storm on Lake Erie. | remember nights on 
the prairie. I can hear the cry of the coyotes and 
see the moon in the biggest sky that ever happened. 
I remember the way | plundered orchards and begged 
at farm-doors. Sometimes | had queer notions that 
crazy summer. Thinking of Her and walking in the 
early morning along some road, under cool trees, and 
next to a bit of meadow, sudden I'd feel as if | was a 
part of the living earth; just a bit of its color and 
smell, its singing and laughing, and was more alive 
than I can ever be again. | felt invited to do a 
song and dance, and reckon | did, at odd times. | 
simply had the whole of creation to wander over, and 
I let loose, without a care in the world. That’s what 
leads me to think the insides of tramps are powerfully 
like the insides of other people. 

That crazy summer! The white dust rising under 
my heels and the sun settin’ me on fire! The stars 
out—as many as the people in New York—and me 
lying on the ground next to my pal. But then, by- 
and-by, the gray days came, the winds, the blowing 
leaves, and the autumny feeling in the air. I began 
to get homesick; I began to hanker for a string of 
lights down Broadway; | began to have a hunch that 
I wanted to see the inside of a saloon and lots of folks. 
I just couldn’t keep away. 

And when I was in the great city again, and 
walking with the crowds, and seeing the lights, and 
feeling the rush of things, and hearing the old noises 
—Lord! I know every inch of Broadway and the 
Bowery !—I thought I’d go off my head. I wanted 
to see Her bad. I wanted to go back to Her. | 
wanted to hear Her voice. | wanted to speak with Her. 

A good many times | went around to Clinton Street, and then turned 
back. But one night I went in. She was delighted; laughed, shook 
hands. 

“You ’re sun-burned,”’ she cried; “‘ you ’ve been away.” 

1 could n’t speak nor see for some time. And she said: 

“Peter, you might at least have written. I didn’t know what had 
happened to you.” Then fearful that she had hurt me, she went on 
quick: “‘Isn’t it good to be back?” 

“Miss Sands,’’ I said, very queer, “1 only stopped in to say good-by.” 

“Why ?” : 

“T’m going to Florida.” 

She laughed in a strange way. 

“That makes two of my friends going to Florida. The other just 
came in to say good-by. He’s going in a private car.” 





“Don’t you think the law has been served, and that he has been punished enough?” 
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I laughed then, and we both felt better. “I’m going in a private car, 
too,” | said. 

You see now what I mean when | say she was different from other 
women. She never babied around much; it was all healthy give and take. 

We sat down a bit, although she was in a hurry—had a lot of work 
to do. 

“There ’s one thing | want to tell you, Peter,” she said. “A week ago 
a tramp came here and tried to work me. I think he learned about me 
through you. Now, Peter,” she spoke right out, “1 know you ’re a tramp; 
but | understand you and | like you. I won’t, however, stand for these 
others.” 

I was badly hurt. 

“What sort of a fellow?” I asked. 

“Short, stumpy, sandy hair, and one eye out.” 

I got mad then. 

“He’s a dirty cur,”’ I said. ‘‘ Miss Sands, him and me were tramping 
together this summer, and one night we laid down on the plains and got 
talking soft together. And he told me of a little woman out in ’ Frisco, 
and when he was finished, I felt lonely and homesick under them stars 
and | told him about you.” 

She gave me a lovely look then, and got up, and | got up, too, and 
didn’t dare look at her. Then she took my hand and said: 

“ You’re all right, Peter. Now, promise to write to me.” 

I promised, and I went stumbling out, as crazy as an almshouse. | had 
it bad then. There ain’t a need of a hell to burn my sins out uf me; 
I got a good scorching that night. The man | might have been had re- 





| eat 


venge on me, and | paid for what I was. . . .. It. was as if she lived in 
another world and I couldn’t get in, and alJl because | hadn’t gotten 
the good out of me. And yet | had a tolerably good time down in 
Florida, and | wrote her once. Just a line: 


“| hope you are well and happy. When it comes to a place to live, 
give me little old New York. It’s a habit down here of going to the 
post-office for your mail, so write me there. PETER.” 


I knew she’d see through that. She wrote soon after: 


“Dear Peter—I am well. Busy—too busy to know whether I’m 
happy or not. I often wonder how you are getting along. Let me hear 


from you often. ANNA SANDs,” 
[Continued on page 45] 
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The Story of the 

Work Done by Dang ters of the 
Sona) Dew South + 
Women Who are By Inis h. Soe) 


Following up the In- Decorations bp G.D. Mitch ell 
dustrial Awakening 





- HE story of Sophie Wright, of New Orleans, perhaps illustrates 
in Southern States better than any other the remarkable work for civic and social 

betterment now being carried on by public spirited women in all 
with Splendid of the Southern states. Crippled for life at three years of age, 
strapped in a chair for six years, enabled by the rigorous self-denial of 


Achievements in So- her mother to attend a little private school, often keeping her pain-racked 


. little body in class by sheer will-power, life began darkly enough for 
: Sophie Wright. Yet this same person, wearing a steel harness and walking 
cial Betterment. on crutches, at fourteen years of age started a girl’s school to help sup- 
port her family. By dint of afternoon study in a normal school, for 

With Portraits which she tutored in payment, the girl kept ahead of her pupils, and the 


little private school prospered. 

The beginning of her great work came when, one day, the busy little 
schoolmistress hobbled to the door to answer the knock of a stranded 
circus performer. The young man had no money and no education 
but was determined to learn. He had heard of Miss Wright as a possible 
teacher; she responded instantly to his appeal for help and began to work nights 
as well as days. This man, helpless, notwithstanding his physical strength, was 
the beginning of the New Orleans night school for the poor. During the early 
years, the proceeds of her day school went to support it. Boys and men from 
the shops and the mills flocked to Miss Sophie, sometimes coming supperless, so 
eager were they for a little knowledge. They were crowded in on boxes, on 
boards across the aisles, in windows and on stairways. “‘Only those who have 
worked with Miss Sophie,” said one who knows her well, “day after day and 
night after night, can fully appreciate her tireless spirit and the courage with 
which she shoulders debts in order to provide schooling for ‘her boys.’”’ 

Then one gala day all the city flocked to the park to present to Miss Sophie the 

















MISS MARTHA J. BERRY Picayune Loving Cup, given each year to the citizen first in service to the com- 
pgs 4a munity. She is the only woman who has ever received it. Accompanying this 
Founder of industrial aif ie ats her lovi — fashi -d of flowers tok f the | ral ‘hol 
schools’ for. poor -boys giit was another loving cup fas uoned of flowers, a token 0 the loyal, whole- 
and girls in the Georgia hearted love of ‘‘ her boys,’’ and with the flowers was a check for $10,000 “to 
mountains. She has been . a pi WO nies ‘: 7 ‘ . * _ 
cillsdthe “Sunday Lady lift the mortgage’ on her school, made up of small contributions from the many 


of Possum Trot” “boys” who had received instruction from her. 

Finally, after twenty-five years of devoted service on the part of Sophie 
Wright, the city of New Orleans has taken over her night school with its enroll- 
ment of nearly sixteen hundred pupils. 

There are many other daughters of the new South whose part in the social 
awakening lends itself happily to narration. 

No chronicle of Southern progress is complete which overlooks the work of 
Miss Martha Berry, the “Sunday Lady of Possum Trot,’’ who has organized, 
near her old home on the outskirts of Rome, Georgia, a practical industrial 
school for the poor boys and girls of the mountain and rural districts. It lies 
at the foot of the beautiful Appalachian Mountains that spread their lonely 
forests across the Virginias, the Carolinas, and deep into Kentucky, Alabama 
and Georgia. 

Brought up to ease and comfort in a fine old Southern home, clever, charm- 
ing, Miss Berry has left the social round to meet the eager boys who “‘ come 
MISS KATE GORDON tromping down out of the hills a-hungerin’ for knowledge.” 

New Orleans, La. With her they may learn to read and write, to improve the soil and increase 
the output of crops, to run a dairy, raise live-stock, fruits and vegetables, all in 
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man’s Suffrage Associ- the most practical and profitable way; to build houses and roads, to teach 
sonnet gp ad an school, and to be leaders in their communities. 

effective fight for better Th. J as c ‘ , Bl 4 ‘ < . 

lant gab ahihaes cne- lhe Berry School (for boys) is nine years old, and has two hundred students. 





ditions in New Orleans The Martha Berry School for Girls, a mile away, is a little over a year old, and 
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is training thirty-five poor girls for Christian home-making. A strongly Christian 
and altruistic spirit permeates both institutions. 

Each boy spends two hours a day at some practical work. There are no serv- 
ants on the place. The boys do all their own work, cooking, dishwashing and 
bedmaking as well as out-of-door labor. 

The distinction between “men’s” and ‘women’s’ work is quite sharply 
drawn among the hills. In the early days of the school, the struggle against 
tradition sometimes came hard before there grew up another tradition—a sort of 
esprit du corps that recognizes no honest work as beneath the dignity of a man. 
Now, when one of the older students who has learned the dignity of indoor as well 
as outdoor labor, tosses a dishcloth to one of the new boys with the matter-of- 
fact command: ‘‘Get busy with those dishes,” the rejoinder is apt to be that 
he ‘‘never had done no sort of women’s work and never ‘lowed to.” This cea 
declaration is ignored by the older student, who continues cheerily: ‘“‘ Get mr 
busy, I tell you. You ought to be ashamed of yourself to talk like that, 
when Miss Berry ’s a-working for you till she’s ’most wore herself out.” 

In spite of this masculine ignominy the boys like her school. Often, coming 
“to get an education” and expecting to stay four, or, at most, eight months, 
they stay four, five or six years, going from the A. B. C.’s through the high 
school, and meanwhile working on holidays and during vacations to earn enough 
to carry them through. 








To the service of these boys and girls, the ‘“‘Sunday Lady” has given without 
stint of ‘‘ her gold and her green forests,”’ putting all her time, her strength and 
her income into the work, and drawing from it not one dollar for salary or 
expenses. Her consuming desire is to establish these two schools on a firm 
basis, and to train their students to go back to their homes or out into the 
world to their work as “lifters and not leaners.’”” For each one who pays in MRS.-S..S.-CROCKETT 
his utmost limit of fifty dollars a year for board and tuition, she must raise an Nashville, Tenn. 
equal amount to meet the deficit for running expenses. An enormous burden for 
one woman, but she has undertaken it in the faith that the hearts of generous 
people in all parts of the country will respond to the appeal of her work for the 
unprivileged boys and girls of the Southern mountains and rural districts. 

Where these same Appalachians spread over into Kentucky and form a great 
wall which has caused the railroads to wind around instead of through the Eastern 


end of the state, is another remarkable industrial school at Hindman, Knott 
county. 








It was established by Katherine Pettit and May Stone, two gifted young 
women from the Blue Grass district, both fortunately born and cared for, but too 
noble to be satisfied with living from one pleasant house party to another. To 
them, each year, come hundreds of boys and girls, how eager you can not realize, 
to go to this wonderful school, only to turn back into the lonely hills disappointed 
and heavy of heart because there is neither bed nor board for more. MRS. a agama 

Few know the heroism which has twice rebuilt this school after disastrous aie" ys 
fires. Picture, if you can, the difficulties of raising large sums of money, of haul- 
ing materials in wagons over fifty miles of mountains and stony creek beds, and 
of cutting, hauling and hewing nine hundred logs. One who witnessed some 
part of the struggle writes: 

‘Every day and often all day, Miss Pettit’s sister was out on her faithful 
nag, riding up the creeks and branches and over mountains through rain, snow 
and cold. Logs must be measured and purchased—some were donated—difficult 
business contracts must be made, men must be employed to haul the logs, every 
man over whose land the logs were hauled must be seen and his consent gained. 
Some men would haul but had not enough oxen; others had oxen but would not 
haul, so oxen must be gotten for one from the other. 

‘While the men were at work felling the trees and splitting the logs, Miss 
Minnie could be seen leading a team of mules, driving a yoke of oxen, or carry- 
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ing a crosscut saw, broadax or canthook on horseback from one force of work- Joplin, Mo. 
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men to another; all because if she did not do it, some man must stop his work 
and that would mean delay. So the weeks went by under the strain of rising at 
three o’clock every morning to work that lasted until nine o’clock at night. 

“Think of undertaking this heavy task, not once, but three times! It is of 
such stuff that our indomitable generals are made. Only the thought of the 
eager boys and girls yearning for opportunity could keep one at such a seemingly 
Sisyphean task.” 

Along with the establishment of educational institutions for the training of 
mountain boys and girls, goes the establishment of schools for training teachers. 
For example, there is the, normal school for Alabama girls, which has been built 
up by the self-effacing zeal and generosity of Julia Tutwiler. The work of these 
women is typical of that of many others. 

Out of such efforts, with their widening circle of influence, out of increasing 
prosperity and out of industrial maladjustment has grown that public sentiment 
for better schools which is sweeping through the South. 

Mrs. Beverly D. Munford, of Virginia, is perhaps the woman to whom most 
credit is due for that type of organization, the school improvement league, which 
is giving widespread effectiveness to their enthusiasm for schools, a movement 
successfully reenforced by school fairs. 

The School League was by far the most effective weapon in the arsenal of 
the Kentucky Federation of Women’s Clubs when they waged their battle for 
better school laws and rigid enforcement. | The club women were desperate over 
the plight of Kentucky’s children, and well they might be. Alice Hegan Rice 
tells how one of these small children leaned on his hoe and said: 

““Nobody never comes in here and nobody never goes out. My paw jes’ 
growed up and never knowed nothin’, and so did his paw afore him. Sometimes 
when | be hoeing corn on the mountain side, I looks up the creek and down the 
creek and wonders if there ain’t nobody never comin’ to larn me _ nothin’.” 
Four hundred thousand of these boys and girls, and not alone from the moun- 
tains but from the level lands as well! One of Mrs. S. Thurston Ballard’s cam- 
paign circulars to Kentucky men reads: 

“Do you know that ten of the best counties of Kentucky, noted for their 
wealth, good roads and historic families, have twice as many illiterates as the 
whole state of Massachusetts ?” 3 

Of the other three hundred thousand students then in school (1908), thousands 
walked miles to log schoolhouses, which were often without desks or backs to the 
seats and devoid of maps and pictures, for a scanty two or three months’ schooling. 
To make matters worse, hundreds of school trustees could neither read nor write. 

Is it any wonder that the women of this state were desperate? Something 
must be done. Put the facts before the people until they alter the facts became the 
slogan. There was an ‘educational week’ through every press and pulpit in 
Kentucky. The State Federation of Women’s Clubs worked with the State 
Educational Association, and Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, of Lexington, one of the 
most influential women in the state in social and political matters, helped the 
Association to draft an epoch-making school bill for Kentucky. Mrs. Charles P. 
Weaver (wife of a former Louisville mayor), a magnetic leader, was a power in 
getting the bill through the state Legislature. 

Here are some of the points scored in this bill: 

1. Over half a million dollars to train better teachers. 

2. A high school for every county. 

3. School trustees must be able to read and write. 

4. Each county must levy a local tax to support its schools. 

Most excellent, but what about enforcement? You must have local enthusiasm 
to secure an adequate school tax and an effective truant officer. Just here is 
where the school league is doing its work. Mrs. S. Thurston Ballard waged a suc- 
cessful money raising campaign and promoted a system of school improvement 
leagues throughout the state. Zest is given to this local work by a yearly prize 
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of $800 from the State Federation of Women’s Clubs for the model rural school. 

Let it be added that these public spirited Southern women are _ just 
as famous housekeepers and home makers as were their grandmothers. The 
homes wear the same inviting air of hospitality, the biscuits and chicken are the 
same delicious brown, and the coffee is of the same fragrance. Southern women 
in many states are alive, also, to the needs of the boy in the city streets, that 
small engine of energy so often misdirected. 

Pretty nearly every one in Mobile has, at one time or another, helped Miss 
Harrison (now Mrs. John B. Waterman) with her boys’ club and the organization 
of the only complete juvenile system of the South. 

Born to leisure, with youth, beauty, charm of manner, and many of the quali- 
ties that tend to crowd the years with a round of pleasure, Mrs. Waterman 
has not allowed herself to be submerged by the social tide, but has steadily 
given part of her energy to civic work. Some years ago she raised funds and 
built a boys’ club house. The need of further organization was soon revealed; 
there must be a separate court for hearing juvenile cases, and a probation officer. 
An awakened social conscience met the need. In addition, the novel plan of a 
probation school was decided upon as the next thing needful, instead of the deten- 
tion home used by other courts. 

With all Mrs. Waterman’s enthusiasm, the probation school was difficult to 
secure. Success came only after a five-year campaign to educate public opinion. 
Now Mrs. Waterman is centering her interest in the convict system of Alabama. 
If the next Legislature doesn’t grant radical changes, another will, for she 
has the tireless spirit and the sleepless eye of the politician. 

Neighborhood work, the precursor of much of the activity just described, has 
been largely a woman’s movement in the South and has found expression 
through the parish house more frequently than through the settlement house. 
The three strongest social settlements in the South, probably, are the Settlement 
Association in Houston, Texas, the Neighborhood House in Louisville, Kentucky, 
Kingsley House in New Orleans and Self Culture Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 

The head resident of the Louisville settlement, Frances Ingram, is a slender, 
dark, brilliant girl of magnetic personality. Her vision, her intensity of purpose 
and her effectiveness promise a future of wide service. Already people begin to 
speak of Miss Ingram as “‘ the coming woman of the South ” 

Few step into the presence of the head resident of Kingsley House, Eleanor 
Macmain, without becoming at once aware of her nobility of spirit. She has the 
simplicity of a great nature. The strong, kindly face, with the wide brow and 
the great eyes shining with interest for the young life in the streets and the 
mills, might inspire a modern Rembrandt. Hers is the enduring spirit of youth 
that understands intuitively the love of pleasure so characteristic of the Latin 
people in New Orleans. 

There is the big survey of sanitary conditions in Kentucky and Tennessee 
towns made by Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Cranz, of Michigan, at the instigation of 
the woman’s clubs, physicians and health officers of these two states. 

The part of Southern women’s clubs in the anti-tuberculosis crusade is well 
illustrated by the Tennessee Federation of Women’s Clubs campaign under the 
able leadership of Mrs. S. S. Crockett, to remove their state from its ignominious 
position at the head of the mortality list. Only the great New York campaign 
can equal it in thoroughness and effectiveness. All through the state went the ex- 
hibit with its warning eye and the great sign, ‘‘ Every time this light goes out,” etc. 

There is, too, the Society for the Prevention of Infant Mortality, in which two 
Baltimore physicians, Doctor Mary Sherwood and Doctor Lilian Welsh are doing 
effective work, as well as the Day Nursery Organization, the playground system, and 
many other movements which are making for the physical well-bzing of the South. 

Nor must we omit the mention of the ‘‘ municipal housecleaning,” organized and 
directed by women, as in Atlanta, Georgia. Charleston, South Carolina, boasts 

[ Continued on page 62) 
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EATRICE was an absurd name for 
her, but Trixie suited her exactly. 
Young, little, slim, lithe; and so quick 
of motion that she seemed to dart in- 

of merely moving. Thus she was 
mindful of a dragon-fly, though, of course, 
he wasn’t a bit like one, literally. 

She was pretty—not beautiful. Piquant, 

arming, bewitching—all adjectives of 
that class applied to her appearance. 

But her appearance was, as appearances 
are said to be, deceptive. 

Her big, soft, brown eyes looked meek 

| appealing, whereas Trixie was not of 

nature at all. She was imperious, 
if she thought she could carry her 
dictatorial. 

Her small, rosy mouth looked soft and 

but it could show a thin red line of determination before which 
stoutest masculine will must go down. 

Her one end and aim in life was to have her own way; and as her way 
was devious and full of unexpected turns and bypaths, she must needs 
keep her wits about her to stay triumphantly in her chosen path. 

Perhaps all this gives you to think that Trixie was disagreeable or 

nattractive. But that couldn’t be, for everybody who knew her not 
only adored her, but they spoiled her. So Trixie Victrix was an easily 
won title for Beatrice Edsall. 

However, as always happens with that kind of girl, Trixie at last 

a man who didn’t kotow and salaam and bite the dust at her 

lender, prettily shod feet. 

lhis man was one Vanderveer Masterson, and he laughed at Trixie. 


Yes, actually laughed at her witching ways and winsome wiles and way- 
ward will, and all the other traits that wickedly begin with a ‘“‘w” 

\nd so Trixie vowed to herself a solemn and adequate revenge. She 
would continue her wicked witchery until he was vanquished, and, as 
was customary with her vanquished ones, he would ask her to marry 


him, and then—here was the exquisite revenge—she would say no. Not 
a short, cold no, but a tentative, lingering no, so full of a haunting fra- 
grance, of a sweet might-have-been, that the vanquished one would 
simply writhe in disappointed anguish. 

Well, so far it all turned out as Trixie planned it; but the part of the 
plan that ganged a-glee was that she broke her own heart in bringing 
about her desired dénouement ! 

Moreover, the vanquished one was not so humble and generally flat- 
tened out as his part artistically demanded, which necessitated Trixie’s 
increased positiveness in the enunciation of her own lines. 

Indeed | don’t love you!” she said, with emphatic mendacity. 
You do,” he declared, with equal emphasis and more truth. 

[he stage setting was all that could be desired. They were in the 
Italian formal garden of a plutocratic week-end hostess. The moon was 

igingly round and bright, the roses, or some sort of flowers, were 
blooming about in satisfactory profusion, and even a fountain plashed 
discreetly in the middle distance. 

Masterson was tall and strong, and though of dark coloring, his face 
looked pale and eager in the moonlight, which, of course, was quite as it 
hould be. 

Everything was going just to Trixie’s liking. The proposal had been 
intense and impassioned, without a trace of overdone sentiment or 
bromidic love jargon. 

lhe refusal had been gentle and charming, but positive. She had let 
herself go, in an intent to make Masterson understand just what he was 
losing—or rather, failing to get—and she had succeeded admirably. He 
thoroughly understood it, and he was all that could be desired of the 
insistent and the imperative. 

\nd so Trixie was having her own way, and was enjoying it thoroughly, 
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except for that strange sub-consciousness 
of wishing that she didn’t want to have 
her own way in this particular instance. 
But her sense of the dramatic was far too 
strong to allow the banality of anti-climax, 
and so she regretfully brought the session 
to a close with a final definite and positi-ve 


“You’re a spoiled child!” exclaimed 
Masterson, “‘and I can read you like a book. 
You’re desperately in love with me—des- 





it because | don’t eat out of your hand in 
the idiotic way the other men do.” 

Beatrice held up her hands and looked 
at them. They were of the type usually 
known as “‘rose-leaf,’’ though of course they 
were not literally like rose leaves. 

“Oh, your hands are all right,” said Masterson, glancing at them 
carelessly; ‘it’s the way the fellows eat that | object to. When we’re 
married, you shall eat out of my hand quite as often as | eat out of 
yours.” 

“Sort of hand to mouth existence,” said Trixie, with her best giggle, 
which was one of her most witching witcheries. ‘‘ Besides, as | have 
distinctly informed you, I have no intention of marrying you.” 

“ But, my child, ycu have often done things which you had no inten- 
tion of doing. You'll marry me, | have n’t the slightest doubt of that. 
And, moreover, it will be you who will propose it next time; not I.” 

For a moment Trixie stared at him. He had been blunt with her 
before; he had been rude; he had even been impudent, but this so far 
exceeded all his previous audacity that it fairly took her breath away. 
But it did not take her wits away, and Trixie was too canny to allow 
herself to get angry, for she well knew that was just what Masterson 
wanted. 

“You are strangely mistaken,” she said, in low, even tones that she 
hoped were icy; ‘‘and as my assertions seem to have no weight with 
you, only time can show how mistaken you are. Quite apart from ever 
making the preposterous speech you say you expect of me, I shall never 
speak to you again at all.”’ 

She stood looking up at him, and her smallness and sweetness were 
rather accentuated than otherwise by her desperate endeavcr to assume 
the air of a Judith or a Zenobia. 

Masterson was ecstatically amused by it, but he preserved a grave 
face, and with a calmness so smilingly content as to be exceedingly 
irritating, he said: “‘ Serene, | fold my hands and wait.’”’ 

It was a tribute to Trixie’s will power that she did not reply in words 
to this aggravating remark, but she made a queer little sound in her 
throat, cistinctly expressive of utter exasperation. Then, assuming a 
perfect oblivion of any other human presence, she drew her scarf up 
over one shoulder, consideringly selected the right spot at which to pick 
up the train of her gown, and sauntered along the formal paths back to 
the house. 

Straight to her room she went, by good luck accomplishing the journey 
unseen, and there, without even stopping to dress appropriately for it, 
she indulged in a soul-searching, brain-refreshing, life-renewing cry. It 
was a most successful affair of the tumultuous order, and Trixie emerged 
from it with pink cheeks and shining eyes, and much the same refreshed 
feeling as that attained by a Turkish bath. To be sure, her nose was 
as pink as her cheeks, but after a short time in her dressing-room, she 
again offered a presentable and altogether delightful effect. A pink 
negligée, mostly lace, and a foolish little mob cap with pink ribbons 
suited her dark coloring really well; and a few judicious dabs of powder 
did the rest. 

Slipping from her room, she went along a side corridor to the apart- 
ments of her hostess, Gladys Keene. Her light tap brought an invita 
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tion to enter, and going in, she sat down among the pillows of a couch. 

“You’re in early, Trixie,’ said Mrs. Keene. “I thought you’d 
meander with Masterson in the moonlight, longer than this.” 

“He’s the horridest man on the face of the earth,’ observed Beatrice, 
without rancor—merely as one should make a plain statement. 

“Oho! I rather fancied that you’d meander with him for the rest 
of your long and checkered career.” 

“No, indeed, Gladys. | couldn’t stand that man for a minute. He’s 
a Turk!” 

“Yes, he is somewhat Turkishy. But you know there is such a thing 
as a Turkish Delight.” 

“Well, he isn’t it. He’s a Turkish terror. And I hope I'll never 
see him again!” 

“Oh, Trixie, don’t be so childish. If you’re so emphatic, | shall 
think you don’t mean what you say.”’ 

“But | do, Gladys, and that’s what I've come to tell you. I’m 
going away from here to-morrow morning on that ten-thirty train. | 
simply will not see that man again! Now don’t try to stop me, for 
I’m going.” 

“Good gracious, Trix, | know better than to try to stop you. And, 
too, if you’ve really thrown him down, you naturally don’t want to stay 
on here with him. And | don’t believe he ’ll go, will he?” 

“1 don’t know, I’m sure, and | don’t care. I’m going. And now 
] must run and pack. May Horton take me over to the station in the 
morning ?”’ 

“Of course, child. Let me see 
week, won’t we?” 

“Yes, if he isn’t going to be there. 1’Il find that out first. Good- 
night, Glad. I ’ll look in here in the morning and say good-by.” 

At almost the same moment, in the smoking-room, Van Masterson 
was bidding good-night to Will Keene. 

“And by the way, Keene,” he said, “| have to go to-morrow morning. 
I had intended to stay over another night, but | find I’d better not, 
so this is good-by, old fellow See you in town next week?” 

“Yes, late in the week. Horton 
will take you over to the train to- 
morrow morning, if you really must 


; we’ll meet at the Gordon’s next 















go. 

“No, thanks, I’d rather walk. 
But he can take my things over, if 
you will. 1’Il leave them packed.” 
~ And that’s how it happened that 
when Beatrice Edsall got into the 
Keene’s motor to go to her ten- 
thirty train, she found, although 
she was the only guest in the car, a 
huge suit-case marked V. M. perched 
up beside Horton. the chauffeur. 

Of course that meant that Vand- 
erveer Masterson was leaving on the 
same train. Instead of being chag- 
rined or. annoyed at this, Miss 
Edsall’s capricious nature was wick- 
edly pleased at the situation. 

With Horton’s intelligent assist- 
ance, she secured a pleasant seat in 
a chair car and settled herself 
demurely to await developments. 
Had she known Masterson was 
going that morning, she would have 
stayed on at the Keene's, but it 
was too late for that now; moreover, 
the outlook promised some diversion 

But she felt a little put out when 
Masterson, having several chairs to 
choose from, deliberately selected 
one at the other end of the car 
However, it was on the opposite side, 
so she was within range of his eyes 

Beatrice had no idea where Mas- 
terson was going, but she had _ her- 
self decided to go to Elmfield and 
Stay a day or two with the Herbert 
Abbotts This pair of delightful 
people were so nearly bride and 
groom that the coming or going of 
an extra guest or two made little 
difference to them, and their happy 
home was always hospitably open 
to Trixie 

It was a two hours’ ride, and 
though Miss Edsall had no intention 
ot speaking to the man at the other 
end of the car, she had a positive 
though indefinite determination to 
engross his attention even against 
his own will. 


turned and looked at her 


Masterson passed her, and then, as if involuntarily, 
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As a matter of fact, Masterson’s attention was unwanderingly hers, 
but the man had his own line of procedure, mapped out, and to show his 
interest in the girl who had refused him was no part of it. He therefore 
apparently buried himself in a cloud of newspapers, but not a move of 
the young lady escaped him. 

In the first half-hour Trixie accomplished little. It is difficult to be 
coquettishly interesting in a public place and Trixie’s phenomenal 
powers in that direction were being wasted. 

But at a way station, Chauncey Alvord got on the train. . He entered 
the car, took a seat on Trixie’s side and sat down without seeing her, 
though Miss Edsall was well aware that had he known she was there he 
would nave flown to her side and never left her until compelled by 
circumstances. 

To her ingenious brain a plan sprung, full armed. She vowed ‘to 
herself that she would rouse the latent interest of that stuffy old thing 
at the other end of the car. 

Turning her chair so that Masterson could n’t see her, she scribbled a 
note which ran something like this: 

“Dear CHAUNCEY: 


“Don’t hurray loudly when you look who’s here, but listen a minute 
till | tell you what to do. For reasons of my own, and very good ones 
too, | want to play a little comedy, and this is your part in it. Saunter 
along the aisle until you see me; then pause and stare at me furtively, or 
whatever you call it, and proceed to scrape acquaintance with me as if 
you had never seen me before. 1 ’Il do my part all right, and I’m sure 
you can do yours if you try, which | know you will For TRIXIE. 


” 


Still with her back turned to Masterson, Trixie quietly summoned the 
porter, and with what the charitable societies call a votive silver offering, 
she bribed that intelligent functionary to deliver the note, unseen, to 
Chauncey Alvord. 

Then she wheeled carelessly around again and calmly watched her 
puppets dance. The porter delivered the note most discreetly and 
Alvord read it with interest, all of which was unnoticed by Masterson 
behind his newspaper. 

But canny Trixie saw that he was getting tired of 
his réle of Absorbed Reader, and that his glances, 
escaping his will, were straying in her direction. 
When a somewhat conspicuous figure arose and 
sauntered along the aisle, Masterson noticed that the 
man noticed Trixie. 

Alvord did his part beautifully. He glanced at 
Beatrice, at first casually and then with a growing 
interest. He even paused by her side, and when she 
looked up at him with prettily startled eyes, he said 
pleasantly: “May I lower the shade for you?”’ 

“| wish you would, please,” said 
naughty Trix, flashing a smile at him 
and then demurely dropping her 
eyelids. 

Alvord adjusted the shade with 
as much care as if it had been a 
most delicate mechanical appliance, 
and to Trixie’s delight, Masterson 
was staring at the performance in 
undisguised astonishment. He could 
scarcely believe that Beatrice Edsall 
was thus accepting the entirely un- 
necessary: attentions of a strange 
man. Masterson had never seen 
Alvord before, and so, of course, the 
scene he stared at left him no room 
to doubt that Miss Edsall was cer- 
tainly smiling on the’ inauguration 
of a chance acquaintance. 

‘““May- I sit here a moment?” 
said Alvord, as he dropped into the 
vacant chair next Beatrice. ‘And 
do -tell’me what you ’re up to,” he 
added, in a whisper. 

“Oh, you are a duck, Chauncey,” 
declared Trix, as she dimpled and 
smiled at him. ‘‘ There’s a perfect 
brute of a man | know at the other 
end of this car, and I’ve got to 
shock him somehow, so | chose this 
way.” 

“At the end of the car? Then 
he can’t hear what we say?” 

‘No, of course not. We can talk 
as we like, now. Only keep up the 
attitude of having scraped acquaint- 
ance with me. Where are you 
going r”’ 

As Alvord’s destination insured his 
being on the train at’ least an hour, 

[Continued on page 47] 








HERE are stores 

to-day supposedly 

reputable, though 

not as a rule the 
higher class places, that 
are selling to their trust- 
ing customers as all wool, 
materials which are ten, 
twenty-five, fifty per 
cent. cotton. Cloth has 
even been sold as _ all 
wool mohair when only 
two per cent. wool was 
employed in its manu- 
facture. 

Further, the adulter- 
ation of wool is carried 
on inevery possible way. 
Sometimes the filling is 
all cotton; again there 
will be threads of both 
warp and weft that will 
ith cotton and wool, and again the sup- 
d yarn itself will be of wool and cotton. 

of these materials are commend- 
that is, the dyes are fast and they 
wear well. The objection is not nec- 
to the fabric itself. The trouble is 
they are dishonestly sold 





ted States soldiers 
better than other 
mers what cloth 


ire buying 


ton and linen, are sold as all linen. 


entirely of cotton are sold as all linen; 
re crashes and “‘linen”’ suitings. In every 
nch and department of the textile trade, 
carpets to turn-over collars, through all 
arieties of dress goods, in the household 
hings from kitchen towels to table nap- 
this same sort of fraud is practised. 
has been claimed that our women are 
paying a just price for their ignorance, 
their desire to get much for little, and for 
vanity in purchasing two poor dresses 
they should rather have put their 
ey into one good dress. 
in a measure true that had all the 
nen forever demanded good material 
all things, had the old question, the 
minent question of our grandmothers, 
Will it wear?P’’ been the question upper- 
t in the minds of the American women, 
hould have a cleaner state of things in 
textile trades to-day. 
This fact, however, does not for a moment 
use the selling of “‘union goods” for linen 
alming off adulterated silk or wool as all 
or all wool; that is fraud and trickery 
and simple. It is dishonest business; 
is dishonest as the selling of oleomar- 
irin as butter, and jellies made on an apple 
with a little colored flavoring as straw- 
ry jam. Even the ignorant, vain and care- 
consumer has a right to be protected; 
has, at least, a right to know what 
iterials she is buying. 
For several years, Teachers College of Col- 
umbia University, and some other educational 
titutions, have been conducting experi- 
merits in the testing of textiles by chemical 
and by microscopic examinations. 
Everywhere chemical analysis has’ shown 
raud; through all grades of cloth the micro- 
ype has revealed dishonest and_ inferior 


means 


sold as all wool when they are nothing 

kind. They are charged for dishonestly. 

Vhat is found to be true of woolen goods is equally true of silk. Silk 
d on every hand by the saleswoman, who perhaps knows no better, 

silk, when every sort of mixture of cotton is employed in its man- 

e. Very light qualities of silks are heavily weighted with mineral 

tances so that they give the appearance of a high grade heavy silk. 


Frauds Are Common in All Kinds of Textiles 


rain it is found that ‘“‘union goods,” that is to say, goods made of 
Handkerchiefs, collars and cuffs 
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Pure Fabrics 
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The Need for Legislation 
to Protect Us Against 
the Adulteration of Cloth 


HIS article contains a careful statement of most startling facts about 

the adulteration of clothing materials. Cloth which is from ten to 

fifty per cent. cotton is constantly being sold as all wool; silk heavily 
weighted with minerals is sold at high prices; handkerchiefs and collars, 
part or entirely cotton are sold as linen; thirty per cent. of the overcoating 
fabrics for 1911 are manufactured mostly of old cotton shoddy. In these 
days, no household, except a very well to do one, can be sure it is 
getting the quality of textiles for which it pays. The adulteration of 
cloth lays upon the consumers of eight hundred million dollars’ worth of 
clothing a year a tax that is more burdensome than the indefensible wool 
schedules of the tariff bill. This article is a plea for a thoroughgoing, 
enforceable, pure textiles law. T HE EDITORS. 
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LINEN TOWEL 


Sold as pure linen 
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Cotton destroyed by acid 
Linen remains 
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material. In many cases 
the perfection of finish 
of the goods would have 
deceived any but the 
veteran shopper, and in 
the case of the weighting 
of silks even the most 
experienced would easily 
have been misled. Look 
at this table of silks 
bought in the regular 
way and analyzed. 

Yellow crépe de chine, 
width 24 in., price 79c. yd., 
weighting 14%. 

White silk, width 19 in., 
price 59c., weighting 61%. 

Rather heavy blue silk, 
width 19 in., price 89c., 
weighting 30%. 

Heavy old rose silk, width 
19 in., price 85c., weighting 
45% 

Plaid silk, width 19 in., 
price 69c., weighting 80%. 

Dark-blue silk, width 19 in., price 7oc., weight- 
ing 52%. 


Policemen often reap 
the advantage of the 
careful testing of 
cloth for their uniforms 


It means that in all but one case the un- 
sophisticated shopper was paying a fair price 
for what she supposed was a decent silk, 


whose substance was not silk at all, but mineral weightings varying from 


Now, in some silks a certain amount of weighting is said to be neces- 
but when the amount of weighting is 89% the 
affair becomes dishonest and fraudulent. 

So much for what the laboratories have shown concerning our textiles. 
Now turn for a moment to the opinion of the trade itself. 
from the Wool and Cotton Reporter of January 19, 1911: 

“Again this year cloth of inferior quality is being put upon the market. 
Thirty per cent. of all the new overcoating fabrics is of improper con- 

Instead of being made of all wool as claimed, this thirty per 


Let me quote 


cent. is manufactured mostly of old cotton 
shoddy. Not only has the high cost of pro- 
duction brought this great quantity of un- 
merchantable goods upon the counters for 
the cutting-up trade to buy, but the real 
underlying cause seems to be that the pur- 
chasing of a piece of cloth on its merits in 
many cases is a thing of the past. 


Price the Only Consideration 


“Oftentimes, it is said, a clothing manu- 
facturer is obliged to sponge the goods he has 
purchased from the mills, because defective 
weaving is concealed by the high finish. He 
loses money by the bargain. In fact, not 
long ago, one manufacturer of clothing ad- 
mitted that a large profil was necessary, on 
high-grade goods particularly, to cover the losses 
on medium-priced and the cheaper grades of 
fabrics. This same manufacturer said that 
the high price also has to cover the great risk 
he has to take. He claimed that oftentimes 
the imperfections were not exposed until they 
had been cut up, and, in many cases, made 
up into garments. The expert cloth examin- 
ers, spongers and refinishers, who handle vast 
amounts of fabrics, agree to the statements of 
the clothing manufacturer. One sponger is 
authority for this emphatic exclamation: 
“Goods are becoming rotten!’” 

In other words, the ingenuity of our manu- 
facturers has not been exercised during the 
past decade in giving the best possible ma- 
terials to the public for a certain price, but 
in learning how cotton may be tortured into 
various shapes to represent other fabrics, 
and how wool and cotton, silk and cotton, 
and linen and cotton can be best manufac- 
tured to give the illusion of all wool, all silk 
and all linen materials. Manufacturers have 
also learned how to give finishes of various 
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sorts to further these illusions. So it has come 
about that the American woman, the great con- 
sumer of cloth, the principal spender of the eight 
hundred million dollars that is paid every year in Wergnting 1 1-% 
the United States for clothing and other textiles, 
does not and can not know what she is buying. 
The only class of women who can know this is 
that very small percentage of rich women who are 
in a position to go to the high-priced and abso- 
lutely reliable houses which exist in all the great 
cities. But by far the greater part of that eight 
hundred millions is spent by the small consumer 
who has no means of educating herself to a knowl- 
edge of what is good and what is bad, and who is 
limited in time and in money. If she lives in 
the city she goes to the nearest department store. 
In the country or small town she must buy what 
the local stores offer, or go without. 

The men of the United States army come nearer 
knowing to a certainty what they are buying than 
do any other consumers in the country. When 
the Government gives out a million-dollar cloth contract, it sees to 
it that it gets material according to specification. The specific con- 
tracts for various sorts of cloth are elaborate and go into the technical 
side of the matter; the number of threads to be used to the yard, the 
kind of wool to be used in the manufacture—for the United States sol- 
dier has to be well dressed in clothes that will wear, that will stand the 
strain of weather and of work, and with ordinary care continue to look 
well. He must be dressed in clothes whose buttons will not come off at 
the first provocation, nor fade the first week in the sun, nor shrink and 
lose their shape forever because they have been rained upon. 

Now see how the Government obtains this desirable result for its men. 
On Governors Island, New York City, there is a testing laboratory for 
cloth. A specification of the weight per linear yard of each kind of 
cloth is mentioned; each bolt of goods is weighed, and if it falls short 
of the proper weight it is thrown out. 

Next the question of wear and tear is considered and again the 
specification is stated that each 
special kind of cloth will stand a 
strain of so many pounds to the 
inch warp way and so many pounds 
to the inch filling way. So after 
weighing, the next test is to cut a 
sample and try in a machine the 
strength of the cloth. If it won’t 
stand this test the cloth is thrown 
out. 
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DRESS MATERIAL 
Width 36 in. Price 49 cts, 
- Sold as half wool 
% of wool 28 
% of cotton 72 


After the cloth has been pro- 
nounced perfect for weight and 
strength, the dye tests are made; 
it must stand two acid tests for 
perspiration and the material must 
stand boiling for ten minutes in a 
certain soap solution, showing that 
it will stand washing with strong 
alkalis; and finally comes the 
weather test, the material being 
exposed thirty days on the roof 
without changing color appreciably. 
If the cloth has passed its exami- 
nations successfully, each yard of 
each piece of cloth is inspected, 
being run over machines for the 
purpose, while inspectors watch for 
any imperfections in the weave. paps iy tae 
An eighth of a yard for each im- ew A 
perfection is charged to the manu- 
facturer. 

So when the cloth is finally sent 
to the contractor to be made into 
uniforms it is known to be of 
really good material. Each spool 
of thread, each button, each lining, 
each filling used in the clothes of 
soldiers has its own special test. 


UPHOLSTERY SILK 


Width 50 in, ‘Price $3,968 


In the test | saw, all the mate- 
rials of a certain company were eee ccen 
above specification in weight and 
in endurance. 


Width 50 in, Price $6.25 
All silk 
Weighting 33% 

“We have less trouble,” the 
Inspector told me, “with this 
company than with any other. 
It is very rare that we have to 
return a piece of goods. The 
other concerns vary. We return 
forty per cent. of one manu- 
facturer’s goods.” 


Wiath in. Price 79 cts. 





Cotton reside 
Silk destroyed by chemicals 
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“What is the matter?” I asked: 
TATFIRA *Isn’t his material good?” 

“That’s the curious part of it,” 
the inspector told me. ‘“‘His original 
material is every bit as good as the best 
of our manufacturers. It’s the fault 
of the manufacturing. Perhaps he has 
a low grade of employees. Perhaps he 
does n’t employ efficient foremen. ‘We 
don’t know why; we only know ‘he 
does n’t come up to specification.” 

Now, for future reference, remember 
that this manufacturer, forty per cent. 
of whose goods weren’t even up to 
specification, turned out a material which 
to ordinary modes of testing by the com- 
mercial buyer—by the eye, the feel of the 
cloth, etc.—was every bit as good material 
as that which came above specification. 
No ordinary rule of thumb could have 
told the difference between the cloth 
that the army found good enough and the cloth that it threw out. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that a prominent specialist in 
textile fabrics, connected with a great educational institution, stated that 
the material that the Government threw out was far above the standard 
of the cloth which we ordinary people must buy. We would be lucky, 
in other words, to get these materials which are labeled “ Unfit’”’ by the 
army inspectors. 


Width 19 in. Price 49 cts 
Weighting 957 


Police Department Requirements Are Also High 


Policemen also often reap the advantage of the careful buying of cloth. 
The material for policemen’s uniforms in New York City is tested at 
Governor’s Island. The specifications for materials employed in the 
manufacture of cloth for the uniforms of this big police force are even 
higher than the requirements for the soldiers’ uniforms. The Police 
Department states that the cloth used in the uniforms of the New York 
police force is the very best cloth ‘made in the world. Each piece of 
this cloth, however, is not tested as is the cloth for the 
soldiers. The Police Department doesn’t buy the 
goods, but a supply is laid in by the manufacturers 
and a patrolman who wants a suit of clothes goes for 
the goods to No. 300 Mulberry Street. Each patrol- 
man can choose his own tailor and it is stated that 
there is so much competition to get the custom of the 
force that the cost of making up suits or overcoats is 
reduced to the minimum. The average cost of a 
summer overcoat is $13.25, and it should last two 


Ostten reciaus years. A winter overcoat, the cost of which averages 
Wool destroyed by chemicals, 


$25.00, is said to last five years. 

Now, see the methods employed by the ordinary 
large jobbing concerns and department stores in buy- 
ing material. The buyers in the different departments 
are, of course, specialists. Their eyes and fingers are 
educated far beyond yours or mine; far beyond those 
of the most careful housewife, but they depend almost 
entirely on these “rule of thumb”’ methods in judging 

[Continued on page 50] 


ELUE MOHAIR 
Cotton residue 
Width 49 in. Price 49 cts, Wool destroyed by chenicala 
Sold as all Wool 
% cotton 98 
wool 2& 


BLACK SUITING 
Cotton residue 
Width 39 in. Price 49 cts, Wool destroyed by” chemicals 
Sold as all wool 
% cotton 57 
# wool 43 


ELUE SFROE Cotton residue 
Wool destroyed by chasicals 
Width 37 in. Prine 60 cts, 


Sold as all wool 
% cotton 65 
Wool 
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ORRISON has jammed the Per- 
sonal Liberty bill through,” said 
Waldemar, scrawling a head on 
his completed editorial, with 

eye on the clock which pointed to 


dnight 2 
hat was to be expected, wasn’t it?” bi Samual Hopkins Adams 


d Average Jones. 

Oh, yes,” replied the editor-owner of 
the Universal, in his heavy bass. ‘ And 
now the governor announces he will 
veto it 

“Which means that he will have the 
whole power of the gambling ring down 
on him like an avalanche.” 

Naturally. Morrison has declared open war against ‘ Pharisee Phil ’ 

calls Governor Arthur. Says he’ll pass the bill over his veto—but 
he knows, in his heart, he can’t do it. Still, he’s a hard fighter.” 
Average Jones tipped his chair back against the wall of the editorial 


inctum. “What do you suppose,” he inquired with an air of philo- 
phic speculation, “ that the devil will do with Carroll Morrison’s soul 
when he gets it? Deodorize it?”’ 


Harsh words, young sir! Harsh words and treasonable against one 
of our leading citizens—multimillionaire, philanthropist, social leader, 
director of banks, insurance companies and railroads, and emperor of the 
port of kings.” 
he sport of kings—maintained on the spoils of clerks,” retorted 
\verage Jones. ‘‘To improve the breed of horses, if you please! To 
thieves of men and harlots of women, because Carroll Morrison 
must have his gambling-game dividends! And now he has our ‘ repre- 
ntative’ Legislature working for him to that honorable end!” 
Man to see you, Mr. Waldemar,” said an office boy, appearing at 
the door 


loo late,” grunted the editor. 
He says it’s very particular, sir, and to tell you it’s something Mr, 
Morrison is interested in.” 

‘Morrison, eh? All right. Just step into the inner office, will you, 
Jones Leave the door open. There may be something interesting.” 

Hardly had Average Jones found a chair in the darkened office when 
the late caller appeared. He was middle-aged, pursy, and dressed with 

ip-dash ostentation. His face was bloated and seared with excesses. 
But it was not intoxication that sweated on his forehead and quivered 
in his jaw. It was terror. He slumped into the waiting chair and 
mouthed mutely at the editor. 

Well?” The bullet-like snap of the interrogation stung the man 
into babbling speech. 

‘’Slike this, Misser Wald’mar. ’Slike this. Y-y-yuh see, ’s like 
h Fer Gawsake, kill out an ad for me!” 

What? In to-morrow’s paper? Nonsense! The ad-forms have 

en in stereo for hours.”’ 

[he visitor stood up and dug both hands into his side pockets. He 
produced, first a binocular, which, with a snarl, he flung upon the floor. 
Before it had stopped bumping, there fluttered down upon the seat of 
the chair which the caller had just vacated a handful of greenbacks. 
\nother followed, and another, and another. The bills toppled and 
pread, and some of them slid to the floor. Still the man delved. 

‘There!’ he panted at last. ‘‘ Money talks. There’s the stuff. 
Count it. Eighteen hundred if there’s a dollar. More likely two thou. 
if that ain’t enough, make your own price, | tell you. 1 don’ care what 
it i Make it, misser. Put a price on it.” 

(here was something loathsome and obscene in the creature’s gibber- 
ing flux of words. The editor leaned forward. 

Bribery, eh?” he inquired softly. 

lhe man flinched from the tone. “It ain’t bribery, is it, to ast you 
to rout out jus’ one line from an ad an’ pay you for the trouble. My 
own ad, too. If it runs, it’s my finish. I was nutty when I wrote it. 
Fer Gawsake, Misser—” 

“Stop it! You say Morrison sent you here?” 

“No, sir. Not axac’ly. ’S like this, Misser Wald’mar. | hadda get 
to you some way. It’s important to Misser Morrison, too. But he 
don’t know | come. He don’t know nothing about it. Oh, Gaw! If 
he finds out—”’ 

“Put that money back in your pockets.” 

With an ashen face of despair, the man obeyed. As he finished, he 
began to sag at the joints. Siowly he slackened down until he was on 
his knees, an abject spectacle of disgust. The editor’s hearty grip on his 
collar heaved him to his feet and sent him headlong from the room. His 
slumping footsteps died away. 

‘Come back, Jones,” called Waldemar, resuming his chair. 

\verage Jonesentered. ‘‘ Have you no curiosity, Waldemar ?”’ he asked. 


“Average” Jones Tries His 
Hand at Pure Mathematics 


Author of ‘The Man Who Spoke Latin,” 
“Big Print,” etc. 


Hustrations by M.LEONE, BRACKER 


‘““ Not much—-having been reared in the 
newspaper business.” 

Stooping, Average Jones picked up the 
glasses which the man had thrown on 
the floor and examined them carefully. 
“Rather a fine instrument,” he observed. 
“Marked N. K. I think I'll follow up 
the owner.” 

“You'll never find him now. He has 
too much start.” 

“Not at all. When a man is in his 
state of abject funk it’s ten to one he 
lands at the nearest bar. Wait for me.” 

In fifteen minutes Average Jones was 
back. There was a curious expression on 
his face as he nodded an assent to his friend’s inquiring eyebrows. 

“Where ?”’ asked Waldemar. 

“On the floor of a Park Row saloon.” 

“Dead drunk, eh?” 

“Not drunk. Dead.” 

Waldemar stiffened in his chair. “‘ Dead!” he repeated. 

“Poison, probably. The ad was his finish, as he said. The next 
thing is to find it.”’ 

“The first edition will be down any minute now. But it ’ll take some 
finding. Why, counting ‘classified,’ we ’re carrying fifteen hundred ads 
in every issue. With no clue to the character of this one—”’ 

“Plenty of clue,” said Average Jones, suavely. ‘‘ You'll find it on the 
sporting page, | think.”’ 

“Judging from the man’s appearance? Rather far-fetched, | think.” 

“Judging from a pair of very fine binoculars, a mention of Carroll 
Morrison's name, and, principally, some two thousand dollars in a huge 
heap.”’ 

“| don’t quite see where that leads.”’ 

“No? The bills must have been mostly ones and twos. Those are 
a bookmaker’s takings. The binocular is a racing-man’s glass. Our 
late friend used the language of the track. I think we’ll find him on 
page nine.” 

“Try,” said Waldemar, handing him a paper still spicy with the keen 
odor of printer’s ink, which the boy had just brought. 

Swiftly the Ad-Visor’s practised eye ran over the column. It checked 
at the “offer” of a notorious firm of tipsters who advertised to sell ‘‘in- 
side information’ on the races to their patrons. As a special lure, they 
were, on this day, letting the public in on a few particularly “ good things” 
free. ‘‘ There you are,” said Average Jones, pointing out the advertise- 
ment. 

To his astonishment, Waldemar noted that his friend’s indicatory 
finger shook a little. Normally, Average Jones was the coolest and most 
controlled of men. 

“Noble and Gale’s form ad,” he observed. “| see nothing unusual in 
that.” 

“ Yet—er—I fancy it’s quite important—er—in its way.” 

The editor stared. ‘‘ When you talk like a bored Britisher, Average,” 
he remarked, “‘there’s sure to be something in the air. What is it?” 

“Look at the last line.”’ 

Again Waldemar turned to the paper. ‘“‘One Best Bet,’”’ he read. 
“*That the Pharisee will never finish.’ Well?” 

“*That the Pharisee will never finish,’’’ repeated Average Jones. 
“If the Pharisee is a horse, the line becomes absurd at once. How 
could any one know that a horse would fail to finish in a race? But if it 
er—referred—er—to a man, an official known—er—as_Pharisee 
Phil—”’ 

“Wait!” Waldemar had jumped to his feet. A thrill, increasing 
and pulsating through the floor beneath them, shook the building. ‘The 
editor jumped for the telephone. 

“Composing room; quick! Give me the foreman. Hello! That you, 
Corrigan? Stop the presses 1 don’t care if we miss every 
train in the country Don’t answer back. This is Mr. Wal- 
demar. Stop the presses.” 

The thrill waned and ceased. At the telephone, Waldemar continued: 
“Look up the Noble and Gale tip ad, page nine, column six. — Kill the 
last line—the One Best Bet Don’t ask me how. Chisel it 
out. Burnit out. Dynamite it out. But killit. After that’s done, 
print . . . Hello; Dan? Send the sporting editor in here in a hurry.” 

“Good work,” said Average Jones. ‘‘ They ’ll never know how near 














their idea of removing Governor Arthur came to being advertised.” 
Waldemar took his huge head in his hands and rocked it gently. 
“It’s on,” he said, ‘‘ and right-side-before. Yet, it tries to tell me 
that a man, plotting to murder the governor, advertised the fact in my 
paper! 1’ll get a new head.” 
“Keep that one for a while,” advised Average Jones. ‘It may be 
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better than you think. Anyway, here ’s the ad. 
the dead man who tried to kill it and couldn’t. So much is real.” 

“And here’s Bendig,” said the other, as the sporting editor entered. 
“Any such horse as ‘The Pharisee,’ Bendig ? ”’ 

“No sir. | suppose you mean that Noble and Gale ad. 
proof. Some of Nick Karboe’s funny work, | expect.” 

“Nick Karboe: N. K.” murmured Average Jones, laying a hand on 
the abandoned field glass. ‘‘ Who is this man Karboe, Mr. Bendig?”’ 

*‘ Junior partner of Noble and Gale. He puts out their advertising.” 

“Any connection with Mr. Carroll Morrison?” 

“Why, yes. Before he went to pieces he used to be Mr. Morrison ’s 
confidential man, and lately he’s been doing some lobbying for the 
association. I understood he’d quit it again.” 

“Quit what?” asked Waldemar. ‘“‘ Drink?” 

“Worse. The white stuff. Coke.” 

Average Jones whistled softly. ‘“‘ That explains it all,” he said. ‘A 
cocaine fiend on a debauch becomes a moral and mental imbecile. It 
would be perfectly in character that he should boast of a projected 
crime.”’ 

“That ’s all very well,’’ said Waldemar, after the sporting editor had 
left, ‘but you don’t really connect Morrison with this?” 

“At least | propose to try. See here, Waldemar, two months ago at 
a private dinner Morrison made a speech in which he said that men who 
interfered with the rights of property, like Governor Arthur, were no 
better than anarchists and ought to be handled accordingly. There- 
fore, | don’t think that a plan—a safe one, of course—to put ‘ Pharisee 
Phil’ away would greatly disturb our friend’s distorted conscience. You 
see, the governor has laid impious hands on Morrison’s holy of holies 
—the Dividend. By the way, where is Governor Arthur ?”’ 

On the train for this city. He’s to review the night parade at the 
Harrisonia Centennial, and unveil the statue to-morrow; that ts, to-night.”’ 

‘““A good opportunity,” murmured Average Jones. 

“What! In the sight of a hundred thousand people ?,”’ 

“That might be the very core of the opportunity. And at night.” 

“If you feel certain, it’s a case for the police, isn’t it?” 

“Hardly! The gambling gang control the police, wholly. 
would destroy the trail at once.” 

“‘Then why not warn the governor ?”’ 

“| don’t know him.” 

“Suppose I make an appointment to take you to see him in the 
morning ?”’ 


And down yonder ts 


| saw it in 


They 
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them at his hotel, greeting Average Jones with flattering warmth. 

“You're the amateur detective who scared the Hon. William Linder 
out of the mayoralty nomination,” said he, shaking hands. ‘‘ What are 
you going to do to me?” 

“Give you some racing news to read, Governor.” 

The governor took the advertisement proof and read it carefully. 
Characteristically, he then reread it throughout. 

“You think this is meant for me?” he asked, handing it back. 

“| do. You're not exactly what one would call popular with the 
racing crowd, you know, Governor.”’ 

“Mr. Morrison, in the politest manner in the world, has allowed me 
to surmise as much,” said the other, smiling broadly. ‘“‘ A very polished 
person, Mr. Morrison. He can make threats of extinction—political of 
course—more delicately than any other subtle blackmailer | have ever 
met, and I have met several in my time.” 

“If this were political, | should n’t be taking up your time, sir.’ 

“My dear Jones ’’—a friendly hand fell on the visitor’s shoulder—* | 
gravely fear that you lack the judicial mind. It’s a great thing—to 
lack—at times.”” Governor Arthur’s eyes twinkled again, and his visitor 
wondered whence had come his reputation as a dry, unhumorous man. 
“As to assassination,” he pursued, “‘I]’m a sort of Christian Scientist. 
The best protection is a profound conviction that you’re safe. That 
reacts on the mind of any would-be assassin. To my mind, my best 
chance of safety lies in never thinking of danger.” 

“ Then,” said Waldemar, ‘‘any attempt to persuade you against 
appearing at Harrisonia to-night would be timmé wasted ?”’ 

“Absolutely, my dear Waldemar. But don’t think that I’m not 
appreciative of your thoughtfulness and that of Mr. Jones.” 

“What is the program of the day, Governor?” asked Average Jones. 

“Rather a theatrical one. |’m to ride along Harrison Avenue to the 
reviewing stand, in the Harrison family’s old coach of state, a lofty 
old ark, high as a circus wagon, which has been patched up for the occa- 
sion. Just before I reach the reviewing stand, a silk cord is to be 
handed to me, with which I am to pull the veil from the great civic 
statue as | move on.”’ 

“Then I think that Mr. Waldemar and I will look the ground over. 
Could we get you by telephone, sir, if necessary ?”’ 

“Any time up to seven o’clock.”’ 

“What do you think of the chance of their passing the bill over your 
veto?” asked Waldemar. 

“They are spending money as it has never been spent before,” replied 












This was agreed upon. At ten o'clock Governor Arthur received [Continued on page 58] 
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Farmers’ Cooperative Demonstration Work" 


Dr. S. A. Knapp, who has charge of the 









tons of hay produced in Virginia on an acre of what had been worn 
out tobacco land two years before and sold for $4.00 


Instructing the farmer in seed selection of cotton, and method of marking 
best stalks, so they may be picked separately and preserved for seed purposes 





A demonstrator in Mississippi holding a meeting in the field to explain to 
the farmers the system of selecting seed corn on the 


stalk 
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‘ Soeve e - Parade of Washington County, Texas, 
ae Corn Club, at Brenham, May 26, 1910. 
=e One hundred and twenty boys in line 






Teaching the Gospel of Better Crop 
Methods to the Southern Farmer 


BOUT four years ago a long, lanky man, whose joints seemed to be 
of the loose, ball-and-socket order, unlimbered himself from his 
saddle and “lighted”’ in acertain Texas cotton field. After the 
stranger had shaken the hands of father and the two sons, he 

explained that he had been sent by the Government to see if he could n’t 
help the Texas farmers to fight the boll-weevil and raise good cotton 
crops in spite of this scourge which had come up from Mexico like an 
invading horde. 

“Look here, stranger,” returned the planter, “I’ve raised cotton all 
my life; so did my father before me and his father before him—an’ | 
reckon his father before him. An’ I’m ’bleeged t’ say t’ you that no 
man that wears a biled shirt and hails from Washington can come down 
here an’ tell me anything about raisin’ cotton.” 

The tall stranger—himself a Texan—hesitated a moment and then 
decided to play a bold hand and take the consequences. 

“You think sor” he drawled. ‘‘ My friend, |’m obleeged to tell you 
that you don’t know anything about cotton. Why, you don’t even know 
how to pick cotton. I'll take these two rows alone and you and your 
two boys together take the next two. That ’ll be three against one.” 


Skill in Cotton Picking is not Hereditary 


And before the hot blood of the planter exploded into words, the 
stranger had caught up a picking sack, shifted it into position and was 
getting into action between his two rows. The planter, in the presence 
of his sons, checked the words that came to his lips and silently accepted 
the challenge. Not a word was said as the contesting pickers moved 
down the rows. But the boys had seen the fire in the tail of their 
father’s eye and knew that the honor of the family was at stake; they 
could n’t ‘‘see.Pap beat out” by a man in a white shirt from Washing- 
ton, ‘and so they settled to the race with set teeth. 

Meantime, the gaunt arms of the stranger were moving between the 
cotton balls and sack with the swift and regular strokes of a piston-rod 
and the long fingers always came back with a full load of white lint. At 
the end of his rows he rested his sack and took a calm view of his oppo- 
nents. They still had about a fourth of the way to come. At last, when 
they had finished, the father faced about and took a careful survey of 
the rows which had been picked by the winner. They showed as clean 
a piece of picking as he had ever seen. 

Suddenly turning to the stranger he put out his brown hand and 
exclaimed: 

“Mister, I don’t care where you hail from or who you are; after this 
you can tell me any blame thing you like an’ I’ll listen an’ learn!” 

Before the stranger left he had enrolled the Texan as a “‘ demonstrator” 
of the new agriculture; which is tosay, the planter had agreed to cultivate a 
certain portion of his land under the direction of the agent and to “fol- 
low Government instructions” to the letter and with the spirit. The 
soil missionary representing Uncle Sam put in several subsequent days 
showing the planter how to make a new start in the right direction by 
clearing the field of every fallen cotton ‘‘square”’ in which the weevil 
breeds and flourishes; how to plow his land, select his seed, cultivate his 
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Interest in crop imp is stimulated among the more youthful farmers 
by means of excursions and open air banquets 


crops and, finally, how to keep an account of the cost of producing his crop. 

The following fall, after the crop had been sold and harvested, the 
planter appeared in the agent’s office and said: 

“Look here, Mr. Procter, there must be some mistake about this. 
These figures say that I’ve made nineteen dollars an acre from that 
demonstration crop. Why, man, I never made nineteen dollars an 
acre off any crop in my life. There ’s some mistake, somewhere.” 

“Let me see the figures,” suggested the agent. He went over them 
with unsparing care and as a result announced: ‘‘ The figures are right. 
You ’ve cleared nineteen dollars on every acre covered in these accounts. 
It’s plain now, isn’t it, that the new kind of farming pays?” 

“Pays?” came the quick reply; ‘it sure does pay past all account. 
My neighbor has a good farm of three hundred and twenty acres just 
across the road from me. It’s good land and | ’ve always had an eye on 
it, but thought I could n’t ever own it because it would take so ever- 
lasting long for me to pay out on it. But at the rate you’ve taught me 
to go, I can pay for it from one cotton crop.’" He went home, bought 
the land and paid for it with the first crop from it. 


Fighting the Farmer for His Own Good 


This is the kind of hand-to-hand fighting that Uncle Sam is doing in 
order to carry the crusade of better crop methods into the places that 
are being devastated by the boll-weevil and other enemies of agricultural 
prosperity, including the dry rot of one-crop farming. It aims at the 
agricultural salvation of half a continent and is one of the greatest home 
missionary projects in operation anywhere in the world. More than 
$350,000 was spent in this work in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910. 
To be exact, the United States Government furnished $207,000; the 
General Education Board of New York gave $102,000 and about $50,000 
came from public-spirited men and organizations in the states where the 
work is being done. Counties, cities, boards of trade and private indi- 
viduals have come forward with contributions sufficient to pay in part 
or in full the expense of maintaining an agent in order to get the serv- 
ices of one of these farm missionaries in their immediate localities and 
to get him without waiting. 

This principle of local support is encouraged not only because the 
demands upon the farm missionary department are greater than the 
funds at its command, but also because of the fact that men and 
institutions which put money into this enterprise feel the solid personal 
interest in the work which comes from putting a cash investment into it. 
They get behind it with a moral support and stimulus which helps to 
keep the wheels moving. But, no matter where the money comes from, 
the men employed are under direct and exclusive control of “‘ The 
Farmers’ Cooperative Demonstration Work” of the United States 
Government. 

This subdivision of the Bureau of Plant Industry is in charge of Dr. 
S. A. Knapp, who has four hundred and thirty field men under him. 
'hese men operate from Virginia to Texas, and practically the whole 
South is. regarded as their home missionary field. They range as far 
north as Arkansas and Oklahoma in the West and Virginia in the East. 

There is, however, no conspiracy on the part of Uncle Sam to play 
State and sectional favorites in his great missionary crusade of education 
in the art of enlightened farming. Neither does he hold that the” men 
who work the soil in the South are the only ones that need paternal mis- 
sionary efforts. He recognizes that New England farming is in dire 
need of a revival, of wholesale conversion from ancient and fossilized 
practises to modern and enlightened methods. 

A national emergency, the boll-weevil peril, not favoritism or a warped 
view of sectional deficiencies, dictated the location of Uncle Sam’s first 
farm missionary campaign in the South. 

Two reasons account for the amazing proportions to which the work 
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has grown. One is the crying necessity for this form of agricultural sal- 
vation; the other is the personnel of the men wéth which the movement is 
manned— the admirable balance of the working corps with respect to theory 
and practise, to scientific knowledge and actual farm experience. 


Missionary Bishop of American Agriculture 


This fusing of the theoretical and the practical is conspicuously repre- 
sented in the person of Dr. Knapp, who may be fittingly referred to as 
the Missionary Bishop of American Agriculture. 

After Dr. Knapp took a new degree in the lodge 
of practical farming, he acquired lands and 
farms of his own which were operated under 
his personal supervision. His farms rep- 
resented a heavy personal investment 
and they had to make good. Also he 
had constant opportunity to measure 
the influence of an object-lesson in 
progressive farming upon a community. 

He saw the extent to which a sharply 

defined demonstration “ took” and how 

to make that kind of inoculation more 
effective. 
When, in 1897, James Wilson was made 
Secretary of Agriculture, he asked his old 
friend and college associate to accept a position in 
the Department of Agriculture to the end of working 
out many interesting and vital problems. Dr. Knapp accepted and 
spent the year 1898 in Japan, China and the Philippines as an agricul- 
tural explorer. Later he extended his explorations to India and other 
remote countries, bringing back not only many importations of great 
direct value to American agriculture, but also a remarkably wide and 
comprehensive knowledge of farming conditions in remote and diversified 
countries and climates. In the hot countries his researches were espe- 
cially extensive and thorough. All this gave him an almost ideal prepa- 
ration for the leadership of the greatest agricultural missionary movement 
of modern times. 

The lieutenants chosen to carry out the campaign under this leader 
are all selected for their special fitness for the work. There is not a 
political appointee in the lot. They are on the pay roll because they 
know their business and because they can deliver the goods. The five 
general assistants in the head office at Washington are men of high 
scientific training and known executive ability. State, district and 
county agents—the men in the field—are selected according to vary- 
ing standards. 

The state agents must not only have a good working fund of sound 
scientific knowledge, but they must have the executive tact to manage 
men. High standing in the research laboratory may be an incident in 
their equipment; but only an incident. 

In the words of Dr. Knapp, “‘ State agents are strong and capable men 
who have shown their ability to carry out successfully the instructions 
of the central office over a large territory.” He defines the qualifications 
of a district agent in these words: “District agents are expected to 
have not only a knowledge of scientific agriculture, but to be practical 
farmers and to have had considerable experience in the demonstration 
work. County agents are recruited from the ranks of “‘ demonstrators,” 
and are appointed, as a rule, after careful consultation with local 
farmers and business men. They. must know the farming game in 
the localities to which they are appointed and must stand well in their 
home communities. 


Uncle Sam’s Three Hundred and Seventy-five Missionaries 


But it should be remembered that the good work does not end with 
the conversion of the “ cooperator.” Whenever an agent is about to 
pay his visit to a “cooperator” his coming is heralded in advance and 
the farmers of the community are urged to gather at the demonstration 
patch and hear the gospel of the new agriculture and to examine into its 
works. This generally brings about thirty to sixty farmers to hear the 
word. In this way, according to the careful estimates, Uncle Sam’s 
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Cowpeas grown in North Carolina on land farmed 
under old methods : 


Cowpeas grown on same land prepared under 
demonstration methods 
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\issionary movement is to-day directly influencing the methods of culti- 
vation on fully half a million farms! 

The lines of this work are as sharply defined as a fresh furrow in a sod 
field. The four primary lessons of the first year have the single aim in 
view of convincing the cooperator that he can make a larger crop at 
lower cost by following the ‘Government method.” These lessons com- 
prise: the best seed bed and how to make it; the best seed of its variety 
ind how to obtain it; frequent and shallow cultivation of the crop—how 
and why; the use of better teams and tools to secure more economic 
yroduction. 

[his generally holds the cooperator for the first year with a strong 
rip. And if the primary lessons do their natural work of preparation, 
and the ardor of the convert holds out, he is next taught by the demon- 
tration method the mysteries of “conserving and enriching the soil by 
the use of legumes and winter cover crops; the value and uses of barn- 

rd manures and commercial fertilizers; simple methods of barn 
lrainage.”’ 

If his faith is still bright and his works prove worthy, he is given the 

d degree in the form of instruction in the value of better meadows 

| pastures, and how to secure them and the “‘most economic grain 
rops for work animals, or to produce flesh as a supplement to the pas- 

and the meadow grasses.” 

In a word, every doctrine taught 

) this open air “class meeting” of 
the soil is aimed to correct a definite 
agricultural sin which is as univer- 
ally prevalent in the South as are 
cotton, corn and the credit system. 

Che fight waged by these faithful 
missionaries is a hand-to-hand com- 
bat. In new territory they meet 
with as many rebuffs as an itinerant 

lporleur in a pagan settlement. 
But often they win by persistence 
where other arts fail. 


The Missionary and the One- 
Mule Farmer 


J. C. Phelps, a district agent in 

\labama, while working in Conecuh 

nty one day called upon a small 

urmer known in that region as a ‘“‘one-mule farmer.”” This man was 

ving on the place where he was born and where his father and his 

grandfather had lived before him. They had all been cotton planters. 

native met the advances of the agricultural missionary with the 

tatement that he ‘reckoned he knew about as much about cotton 

farming as any man from Washington;”’ that “ book farmin’ wasn’t no 

od nohow,” and that he was ‘“‘deep enough in debt already without 
1g any new notions.” 

\t length, from sheer desperation, like the unjust judge in the Scrip- 

he yielded and gave his word that he would dedicate a portion of 

farm to demonstration work and would carry out the instructions of 

the agent as faithfully as if he believed that anything worth while would 
the harvest of results. 

\s he had been carefully instructed in keeping an account of his 


Demonstration methods yield 1400 pounds 
cotton per acre 
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results on the demonstration field, he was able to present on that plot, fe 

as well as on the remainder of his farm not operated under the despised ee 
“Government methods”’ the following showing: 


DEMONSTRATION ACRES 
Cotton, ‘7 corte, 4,000 Fis, TOU. o6ac oes ch cakes ceution s $ 400.00 





190 bushels seed at $1.00 per bushel ......... 190.00 

Corn, 2 acres, 110 bushels sold for seed at $2.50........... 275.00 
Total cash for demonstration acres............. $865.00 

ORDINARY ACRES 

COMBE, 9 acres, t, $$0 IDS.L08 TNS. sic << nae aoe es ses eenag $ 115.00 
70 bushels seed at 22 cents per bushel............ 15.40 

Corn, 10 acres, 105 bushels at go cents per bushel.......... 94.50 
Total cash:for ordMary aches. oi.600055.0005 66sec $ 224.90 
The “‘ One-Mule Farmer’s”® Second Birth 

That fall the planter attended a district meeting called by the agents I 
and was moved to make his first public speech. He declared that as a 


farmer he was “‘just one year old,” and that he knew nothing about s 
farming until the agricultural missionary came along and “ pounded 
some sense into him.” 

Not all victories of Uncle Sam’s ‘| 


- BE 
= 


soil missionaries are gained at the 
first visit. The later “instruction 
calls’ are often as important in their 


results as the first meeting which in 
results in securing the farmer as a thi 
“cooperator.”” Recently the state ab 
agent in Georgia, who has about th: 
forty local agents under him, visited yo 
one of his workers in the southern bre 
part of the State. This local agent 
took him in the buggy and, as the Bo 
Georgia expression has it, “carried op 
him into the fields.” of 
There they found a cooperator ba 
a attempting to cultivate a portion of 
- his farm according to Government Y< 
Old methods yield 400 pounds seed cotton instructions. The demonstrator was 
per acre 7 
anything but happy over the prog- pr 


ress of his experiment. The reason was plain to see, as there was an 
abundant growth of grass between the rows of cotton. His almost futile ig 
cultivating was being done with a V-shaped harrow which required him 
to go down one side of the row and back the other, traversing twice pis 
the length of the field to cover one row. He declared that there was m 
not time enough in which to clean such a crop. 


“Let me see what I can do to lengthen the time or shorten the work,” kr 
said the state agent, taking the monkey-wrench and a hammer from th 
underneath the buggy seat. With these tools he removed the center sit 
tooth, lengthened the corner tooth, adjusted the others and spread the da 
back of the harrow a little. nc 

“Now I guess it will straddle the row all right,’’ was his comment, as go 


he returned the implement to its owner. 


labor in half. 


It did—and thereby cut the ne 
[Continued on page 51] 








HEN Shamus made shift wid a turf-hut 
He'd naught but a hound to his name; 
And whither he went thrailed the ould friend, 
Dog-faithful and iver the same! 


ND he ’d gnaw thro’ a rope in the night-time, 
He'd eat thro’ a wall or a door, 
He'd shwim thro’ a lough in the winther, 
To be wid his master wanst more! 


AnD the two, faith, would share their last bannock; 
They ‘d share their last collop and bone; 

And deep in the starin’ ould sad eyes 
Lean Shamus would stare wid his own! 


AY? loose hung the flanks av the ould hound 
When Shamus lay sick on his bed— 

Ay, waitin’ and watching wid sad eyes 
Where he'd eat not av bone or av bread! 


The Ould Hound—sy Arthur Stringer 





But Shamus be springtime grew betther, 
And a throuble came into his mind; 

And he'd take himself off to the village 
And be leavin’ his hound behind! 


A™ deep was the whine of the ould dog 
Wid a love that was deeper than life— 

But be Michaelmas, faith, it was whispered 
That Shamus was takin’ a wife! 


A WIFE and a fine house he got him; 


In a shay he went drivin’ around; 
And I met him be chance at the cross-roads 


And | says to him: “ How’s the ould hound ?” 


ky ME wife never took to that ould dog,” 
Says he wid a shrug av his slats, 

“So we ve got us a new dog from Galway, 
And och, he’s the divil for rats!” 
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INTRODUCING A NEW 
SERIES OF JANEY STORIES 











falsetto with excitement. She dashed into the study where Mr. 
Warriner was enjoying a post-luncheon pipe in the company of 
his guest, Mr. Robert Dixon, and landed in a breathless heap 
in her uncle’s lap. “ What do you think has happened? I'll give you 
three guesses. Take a long, long time to think, Uncle Jim, for it’s 
about the most bee-yu-tifullest thing that ever was. I’d rather have it 
than go to the moving pictures every night. Oh, do hurry: but | know 
you can’t guess it if you tried for a hundred years.” At the end of her 
breath, Janey stopped. 
“ All right,” said Uncle Jim. “ Three guesses. 1’Il split with you, 
Bob. Let’s go at this problem psychologically. Now, what in your 
opinion would be the summit of earthly bliss to a sulphitic young person 


Une JIM! Uncle Jim!” Janey’s voice rose to heights 


of the female persuasion? | bet | hit a bull’s-eye every time. The 
balloon man ts making his annual raid on Scarsett.” 
“No,” said Janey, in a contemptuous tone. ‘‘ Much better than that. 


Your turn, Mr. Dixon.”’ 

‘“There’s a hand-organ in town with a monkey,” Mr. Dixon replied 
promptly. 

“ Oh, ever and ever so much better than that,” Janey commented. 
“Now you, Uncle Jim.” 

“Somebody ’s given you a new doll, cat, bird, white mouse, guinea- 
pig, rabbit, squirrel, Gila monster, roc, dodo, phoenix, megatherium, 
minotaur, Jurassic bird or carnivorous dinosaur.” 

as Uncle Jim,” Janey said reproachfully, “‘you know as well as you 
know your name that | don’t understand some of those long words. But 
the others, 1d perfectly love to have.” And, indeed, her little expres- 
sive face had responded as sensitively to this catalogue of wonders as a 
dark stage to the touch on the keyboard of the electrician’s hand. But 
now, obviously, she could contain herself no longer. ‘‘ Mrs. Carroll is 
going to give ‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream’ on her place. It’s for the 
new hospital. Just think of it, Uncle Jim and Mr. Dixon! They'll act 





““What do you think has happened? I'll give you three guesses ” 
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it right out on the back lawn among the trees. And she wants me to 
take part in it—and she says—” 

Janey stopped, petrified. For her remarks, instead of eliciting the 
enthusiasm which she expected, were cut short by twin explosions of 
dismay. 

“The professional—heaven be thankit—takes a rest in the good old 
summertime,” said Mr. Dixon, “ but the amateur is always with us.” 

“Civil war in our midst again!”’ was Uncle Jim’s equally disappoint- 
ing comment; “‘and the Nortons and the Delanos on speaking terms for 
the first time in three years.” He did not stopeven there. “Stung for 
ten dollars’ worth of tickets!” he concluded ruefully. 

Janey’s face revealed every atom of the outrage of these speeches to 
her finer feelings. She had not expected it from either of them. Cer- 
tainly not from Uncle Jim, on whom she had always depended for 
sympathy in the exploration of a constantly enlarging ten-year-old 
world. Even less did she expect it from Mr. Dixon who— 

Mr. Dixon had been their guest for over a week, now. He was a press 
agent. When, just before his arrival, Janey asked Mr. Warriner what a 
press agent did, that gentleman, temporarily sardonic, replied that he 
wrote fairy tales. 

Never before was guest of the Blair household anticipated with such 
rapture and received with such deference by its smallest inmate. At 
first, Janey could not make up her mind what a writer of fairy tales 
should look like. Finally, she decided he should be a combination of 
King Arthur of the Round Table, Uncle George of the Rollo books and 
Hop-o’-My-Thumb. 

But, in point of fact, Mr. Dixon resembled none of these pleasing per- 
sonages; at least, not according to the illustrations in Janey’s fairy-books. 
He was very tall and lank, with the most extraordinary forehead that 
Janey had ever seen. It began, like everybody’s else, just above the 
eyebrows and continued, unlike anybody’s else, straight back between two 
clumps of fine, yellow hair, until it became his neck. He had an ir- 
regular, homely face, mainly furnished with a pair of big 
biue eyes that had a perpetual look of not trusting any- 
thing that they saw. Indeed, even Janey soon realized 
that, with him, skepticism was a prevailing state of mind. 
He did not even believe things that he read in the news- 
papers. 

Immediately after dinner on the day of his arrival, 
Janey approached Mr. Dixon with a modest request that 
he tell her one of those fairy tales which Uncle Jim said 
he wrote. At this, Mr. Dixon sighed deeply. “Tell 
your Uncle Jim that I don’t hold down any such easy job 
as writing fairy tales. Tell him I have to create worlds.” 

Mr. Dixon was the first to recover after Janey’s news. 
“What kind of a part have you, Janey ?” he asked, politely. 

“T don’t know yet,” Janey answered, importantly. 
“IT hope it’s Hermia, or Helena or Hippolyta, though I 
wouldn’t mind being Queen Titania. | asked Mr. 
Carroll about it and he said it was a thinking part. That 
sounds very ’sponsible to me, doesn’t it to you, Uncle 
Jim? Do you suppose I’d have to think every moment?” 

Both of Janey’s listeners became very grave. Mr. 
Dixon quite palpably choked over this situation. 

“Oh, and | almost forgot!” Janey went on. “Uncle 
Jim, Mrs. Carroll told me to ask you if you’d be Theseus 
and Mr. Dixon, Botiom?” 

Again the simplest of remarks precipitated explosion. 
“Jim,” Mr. Dixon said, sternly, ‘it’s the tall uncut for 
mine if you drag me into that bunch of amateurs. 
Remember |’m subject to epilepsy, kleptomania and tri- 
facial neuralgia.” 

“Don’t worry, son,” Mr. Warriner reassured him. 
“I’d rather participate in an Indian massacre myself. 
Be sure that you don’t repeat that to Mrs, Carroll, 
Janey,” he interjected, hastily. ‘I'll write her a note.” 
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Who is this trouble-provoking Mrs. Carroll, Jim?” Mr. Dixon, asked. 
One of the trouble provoking summer people,” Uncle Jifa answered 
aside that Janey could not get. ‘‘ Married to a man thirty years 
than herself, round-shouldered with money—handsome ¢reature— 
with wonderful gray eyes—no children—no brains—running over 
energy and temperament—ought to have gone on the stage—takes 
in giving amateur shows on a really ripping scale—does an 

nous amount of entertaining—great fun—lI like her.” 

Uncle Jim, how do you learn a thinking part?” Janey asked. 

|’m afraid, Janey,” Uncle Jim answered, in what seemed an unneces- 

indirect way, “if there are any grown-up people in the play, you 

t be likely to have a grown-up part. You'll probably be one of the 

Don’t you remember Moth and Cobweb and Mustard-Seed and 

Blossom ?”’ 

Uncle Jim” Janey said in an insulted tone, ‘of course | remember 

n. | always remember everything you read tome. In some ways,” 
went on meditatively, “I’d rather be a fairy than anything else, 

igh the fairies don’t have so much to say. Now I guess I'll get 
the Shakespeare book and read ‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream’ to 
line. She’s so little 1 ’spect she won’t understand much of it, 
pt when we get to the fairies. But I shall tell her that she must 

n to every drop, for maybe when she’s a big girl like me, some- 

\| want her to take a thinking part, too.” 

he came home after her first rehearsal a chastened person. ‘I’ve 
id out what a ‘thinking part’ is, Uncle Jim,” she announced. “It’s 

where you don’t have to say anything but just stand round. I’m 

Helena nor Hermia nor Hippolyta nor Queen Titania. 1’m not Moth 

Vuslard-Seed nor Cobweb nor Peas-Blossom. 1’m just a fairy that 

on Queen Titania.” 

What did they do to-day?” Uncle Jim asked, “‘ and who’s going to 

itr 

Well, they didn’t do so very much,” Janey answered. ‘‘ They sort 

ilked ‘round and read their parts out of their books. Oh, Uncle 

and Mr. Dixon, | know you’ll wish you’d said ‘Yes’ to Mrs. Carroll 
| tell you something. There’s a whole lot of really truly actors 
1 actresses in it.” 
fempts me almost beyond my strength,” Mr. Dixon said with an 
flection that Janey considered very peculiar. ‘‘ Where’d they get the 
pians, Jim?” he asked of Mr. Warriner. 

There ’s an actor-colony over in West Scarsett,” replied Uncle Jim. 

My eye—how that increases the quiet charm of this place for me,” 

nented Mr. Dixon. “Go on, Janey, tell us the worst.” 

iney did not need exhortation. ‘“‘There’s two of the most beauti- 

t ladies | ever saw in my life going to be Helena and Hermia. 

; a blonde and the other’s a brunette. And they just love each 

r, Uncle Jim. They always walk with arms round each other’s waist.” 

Touching!’’ said Mr. Dixon. ‘Almost affects me to tears. Utterly 

ynscious, of course, of the picturesque effect!” 

Janey bristled. ‘‘ They know now,” she said with emphasis, “for | 
d them they looked sweet—just like Snow-White and Rose-Red in the 
tale.” 

And what did they say to that?”’ Mr. Dixon asked curiously. 

Snow-White said: ‘Is n’t she the cute little tad!’ They ’re not really 

y actresses, but their sisters and brothers are on the stage and they 

10w all about it—they tell everybody how to do everything.” 

Charming type!’”’ Mr. Dixon put in ominously. “I recognize it at 

Go on.” 

The lady who’s going to be Queen Hippolyta is a really truly actress. 

p’tend name ’s Muriel Merle—Elsa Morgan told me—but her every- 

name ’s Mrs. Dolan. She said she’s played all Shakespeare—every 

k of him with—with—now what was that name? Oh, yes, I know 

Irving.” 

Press!’ snorted Mr. Dixon. ‘Theresa Dolan understudied Terry 
She played Portia once. And James—believe me—in 
int of pre-digestion, no breakfast-food has anything on the scenery 
en Theresa tears loose.” 

And there ’s the most wonderfuliest little girl to play Queen Titania. 
s a really truly actress, too. . Her p’tend name’s Little Pearla.” 
Welcome little stranger!” Mr. Dixon groaned. “She was the 
Eva of that first experience of mine—just after I came out of 
ge, you remember, Jim—Uncle Tomming through the West. And 
all the insufferable, offensively precocious Little Pearla—” But he 
led himself up. ‘‘Go on, Janey!” 
Just think, Uncle Jim; she’s only twelve and she’s acted in ever so 
ny plays—I mean drammers—that ’s what she called them. Let me 
what was that hard one? I said it over and over until | learned 
Oh, yes,‘ Pelleas and Melisande’ and ‘Ten Nights in a Barroom’ and 
[he Tempest’ and .‘ The Working-girl’s Revenge’ and ‘ Pinafore’ and 
What’s the Matter with Sarah?” But I’ve left the best to the end. 
sre’s the sweetest lady going to play Puck—Mary Miller—and—”’ 
Mary Miller!” exclaimed Mr. Dixon, “‘now you ’re shouting, Janey. 
u want to keep your eye peeled for that young woman, Jim. You ’re 
ing to hear from her. Plenty of class to her as an actress and a per- 





4 season. 
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fectly good human being.” 
‘Then there’s a young man who’s a really,’ truly actor—he’s the 


prettiest man I ever saw in my life, except Uncle Jim; his name’s Henry 
M icy —— 7? 
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A long, vari-colored procession came winding through the trees 


“Henry Macy!” Mr. Dixon interrupted again. ‘“‘ He’s another come- 
on, Jim. Keep the other eye nailed to Macy!” 

“Miss Miller and Mr. Macy and Mr. Carroll and me—we all talk a lot 
together. You see every one of us loves Shakespeare. Of course, they ’ve 
read a great many more plays than | have. But, then, I’ve read more 
of Lamb’s ‘ Tales from Shakespeare’ than they have.” 

“Oh, sure! I forgot said Uncle Jim. ‘‘Carroll’s a first edition 
shark. He’s bug on the Shakespeare Sonnets mystery. Writes an 
article occasionally.” 

“He took Miss Miller and Mr. Macy and me into the library and 
showed us his Shakespeare books,” Janey said. ‘I told him that you 
bought me a little book with a Shakespeare play in it every time you read 
one to me and then he showed me some books—just like the one Shake- 
speare first published—I can’t remember the names, but you told me all 
about them once.” 

“His Shakespeariana is great!’’ Uncle Jim said, “‘the Wilmerding 
first folio—a half dozen quartos—and all the modern stuff a rich amateur 
can own.” 

“Oh, it’s such fun rehearsing.” Janey returned to the real subject. 
“‘ Everybody is so nice. Everybody loves everybody else.” 

“Wait!” was Mr. Dixon’s last interpolation. 

“ There ’s going to be a rehearsal every other day for a week or two,” 
Janey concluded joyfully, ‘‘ then every day. We children are only ex- 
pected to come twice a week, but I asked Mrs. Carroll if 1 could come 
every day and she said | could if I’d be good. Oh, I’m so happy!” 

It was evident from other signs that this was the star experience of 
Janey’s life. Every night she lugged the big Shakespeare off the book- 
shelf and pored over ‘‘ Midsummer-Night’s Dream” until bedtime. 

“‘Do you know the whole play now, Janey?” Uncle Jim asked more 
than once, 

An interval of a week went by without mention of Scarsett’s most 
important social event. Then, one day, Mr. Warriner overheard his sister 
admonishing Janey. 

“| don’t know why you’ve got to go to those rehearsals every after- 
noon,” Mrs. Blair was saying. “ Besides, you must be under foot all the 
time.” 

“Mother, I’m not!” Janey said indignantly. 
time. Oh, do let me go.” 

“Oh, let her go, Miriam,’ Mr. Warriner pleaded. It’s an experience 
of a lifetime. She won't forget it as long as she lives.” 

“ But, Jim, | hear her reciting those long speeches every night before 
she falls asleep,” Mrs. Blair said. 

“Well, a little Shakespeare won’t hurt her,” responded Mr. Warriner. 

“‘ How are the rehearsals going on, Janey?” he asked the next time 
he and his friend and his niece were together. 

“Well,” said Janey in a judicial tone, “not so good as they might. 
You know those two that | called Snow-White and Rose-Red?”’ she 
went on patiently. 

“ Yes,” said Uncle Jim and Mr. Dixon together. 

“They ’re mad at each other and they won’t speak.” 
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Janey snuggled up in her mother's arms, closed her eyes and relaxed. 


Mr. Dixon did not seem surprised. ‘‘What’s the alleged offense?” he 
asked. 

‘““Snow-White said that Rose-Red hogged the stage.”’ 

“Which, without doubt, she did,” Mr. Dixon said promptly. 

“And Rose-Red says that all Snow-White does is stand around and 
flirt with the men.”’ 

““Which, without doubt, she does,” said Mr. Dixon. ‘‘ Does anybody 
else speak?” 

‘‘A lot do,”’ Janey declared indignantly. “‘ Mr. Macy speaks to every- 
body, and so does Miss Miller. She’s so sweet and dear. She tells all the 
children just what to do. And she answers every question they ask, 
though she laughs at us all the time. And when nobody needs her, she 
reads ‘As You Like It’ to me and we decide just how we’d put it on if 
we were going to give it. But Mrs. Dolan doesn’t speak to Theseus any 
more—to any of the Theseuses,” Janey corrected herself; “they ’ve had 
alot. Mrs. Dolan didn’t like the way the first one helped her down from 
the throne. So he had to be Wall. Then they got another Theseus and 
he was too short. Then they got another one and Mrs. Dolan said she 
wouldn’t play with him unless they had his Adam’s apple removed. | 
heard her say to-day that she ’d about made up her mind to throw up 
her part. The Theseus they’ve got new is—well, Mrs. Dolan said he 
snuffles all the time and she hates him. . They speak,”’ Janey concluded, 
“but not very often.” 

“Up-stage!’’ Mr. Dixon commented, “ Theresa always gets up-stage. 
What’s wrong with that angel-child, Little Pearla?”’ he inquired blandly. 

“Why, Mr. Dixon, how did you know anything was wrong?’”’ Janey 
asked in surprise. “‘ Little Pearla is mad, too. She says she’s got to have 
aspot. She says she’s never acted without a spot. What’s a spot, Mr. 
Dixon?” 

“It’s a round circle of light, Janey,’’ Mr. Dixon explained. “Stage 
people choke to death if it isn’t administered in large doses.” 

“Then,”’ Janey went on in a puzzled tone, “‘ she doesn’t like the little 
girl who’s playing Peas-Blossom—she ’s Mrs. Carroll’s niece. | don’t know 
why, for she’s a perfickly bee-yu-tiful little girl and dances—oh, Uncle 
Jim, wait till you see her dance !”’ 

“ Bob,” Uncle Jim remarked thoughtfully, ‘‘ we made a great mistake 
in not getting into this affair. Those rehearsals must be a scream.” 

But Mr. Dixon only shuddered. 

The next day Janey brought a lugubrious face into the library. ‘‘ Oh, 
Uncle Jim,” she said soberly, “1 feel drefful. I’m afraid they ’re not 
going to give ‘ Midsummer-Night’s Dream ’ after all.” 

Uncle Jim stopped working. Mr. Dixon, who had been busy at the 
secretary, dropped his pen. ‘‘ What’s up, Janey,” he asked. Somehow 
Janey got the impression that Mr. Dixon knew just what she was going 
to say; was even anticipating it with amusement. 

“Well,” Janey went on, “| was reading in the library to-day and Mrs. 
Carroll came in. And she looked awfully white and tired and sick and 
She laid down on the couch and burst out crying and she said that if any- 
body else in the cast got mad with anybody, or asked her to do something 
that no human being could do, or threatened to throw up her part, she 
would drown herself in the pond.” 

“And what did Mr. Carroll say ?’’ Uncle Jim asked. 

“He said, ‘My dear, I told you so, but you would do it.’ And she 
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said, ‘ Peter, if you say, ‘I told you so,” again to me, 
Till bite you.’ And he said; ‘All right, my dear, | 
won’t. And she said, ‘As heaven is my witness, Peter, 
“never again.” ’ ‘And he said, ‘Connie, this is the fifth 
time.” And she said, ‘1 know it is and if | ever men- 
tion the word ‘theatricals’ again, just send me to the 
asylum and divide my things. I’m fit to be tied now. 
But do, for goodness sake, help me out of it, Peter. 
This is the last time I'll ever ask it of you. I don’t 
know what to do with that Dolan woman. I can’t 
speak to her without frothing at the mouth—I despise 
her so. And as for that toad of a Little Pearla—she 
belongs in a bottle marked poison. You can manage 
them better than | can, Peter, and if you don’t do 
something, I'll have to call it off. And I’d rather 
die than give in to that Dolan creature.”’ 

“What did Mr. Carroll say to that?” Mr. Dixon 
asked. 

“He said, ‘Connie, | Il do it again, but it’s the last 
time. I feel like a Christian martyr thrown into an 
antitheatre of wild beasts.” 

“IT love Carroll,” Mr. Dixon said, thoughtfully. 
“We are kindred souls. What is he like, Janey?” 

“He squeaks,” Janey said promptly. ‘His voice 
squeaks and his shirt squeaks and his shoes squeak. 
And his hair is funny.” 

“Toupee,” said Uncle Jim in a swift aside to Mr. 
Dixon. “ Lives in a frock-coat,”’ he went on; “ puts it 
on in the morning when he gets up and never takes 
it off until he goes to bed; also a straw hat. Oh, 
Carroll’s great.” 

“Uncle jim,” Janey said in a heartbroken voice, 
“do you suppose they ’ll give it up?” 

“Give it up!” Mr. Dixon answered her. ‘“‘ Give it 
up! Why, Janey, such a thing never happened in the history of civ- 
ilization. The cast may be decimated by war, disease, death and the 
chance of a professional engagement, but the play, somehow or other, 
always comes off.”’ 

And indeed, it looked as if Mr. Dixon said sooth. For Janey returned 
from the next rehearsal, an embodied smile. ‘‘ The play is going to be 
given, Uncle Jim,” she said, joyfully. ©“ Poor Mrs. Carroll went away to 
a sanatorium yesterday afternoon. She’s got to rest up before the per- 
formance, and Mr. Carroll is taking care of the rehearsals. He’s so nice. 
He listens to every complaint so politely, and then goes right on. He 
says funny things, too, so everybody laughs. Everybody loves him. 
You ll see why. To-day, before the rehearsal began, | was with him, 
reading in the library, and he sent for Mrs. Dolan to come up there. 
And when she came, he told her that Mrs. Carroll had fallen sick, and 
at first he was afraid that he would have to give up the show, and then 
he thought that with her help everything would go all right. And Mrs. 
Dolan was awful cross and she said that she could n’t do any more than 
she was doing and that she was thinking of getting out of the whole busi- 
ness anyway and she never had lowered herself to play with amateurs 
before and she never would again, And Mr. Carroll said he did n’t mean 
that she was to work harder, only he had a favor to ask her, There 
was a reporter coming to see her to-night to write something about her 
for the Sunday paper. And Mr. Carroll asked her if she would be sure 
to see the reporter because it made the show seem so important to have 
Muriel Merle in it. And Mr. Carroll asked her if she had plenty of 
pictures of herself because he said the reporter would want at least a 
dozen. And, oh, Mrs. Dolan has been so nice to everybody ever since.” 

Janey stopped almost out of breath. 

“Then Mr. Carroll sent for Little Pearla and he told her that he was 
sorry she could n’t have the spot, but as it was an out-of-doors afternoon 
performance, he didn’t see how it could be done. And he asked her what 
kind of flowers did she like, for he was going to see that she had a bushel 
sent her at the performance. And, oh, Little Pearla’s been so good ever 
since; only,” Janey concluded sorrowfully, ‘she doesn’t speak to any of 
us children any more.” 

“The returns are not all in, yet,” Mr. Dixon remarked. How'd he 
square Rose-Red and Snow-White ?”’ 

“| don’t know what ‘square’ means,” Janey said, severely. ‘‘ 1 was 
just going to tell you some more. He sent for them next. You know 
they don’t speak any more. Mr. Carroll told them that he wanted to 
have a picture of them on the front page of the program, the way they 
used to walk with their arms round each other’s neck and their heads to- 
gether, because they looked so beautiful that way. And he said to go to 
a photographer and have them taken and charge it to him. And, oh, 
they ’ve been so sweet to each other ever since, and now, all the time, 
they walk the way they used to, with their arms’round each other’s waist. 
That’s not all,” Janey added quickly, as Uncle Jim showed signs of 
interrupting. 

“ Then Mr. Carroll told one of the maids to go’round to all the gentle- 
men in the cast and tell them to please help themselves to anything they 
wanted in the sideboard at the end of the rehearsal. And the moment 
it was through, they all rushed into the house. Rose-Red said: ‘Ain’t 
[Continued on page 44] 
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HE Napoleonic wars so drained the 
flower of French manhood that even 
to-day the physical stature of the 
average Frenchman is nearly half an 

ch below what it was at the beginning of 
Napoleon’s reign. 

The country in America to-day is con- 
tantly paying a similar tribute to the city in the sacrifice of its best 
blood, its best brain, the finest physical and mental fiber in the world. 
[his great stream of superb country manhood, which is ever flowing 

yward, is rapidly deteriorated by the softening, emasculating influences 
of the city, until the superior virility, stamina and sturdy qualities en- 

rely disappear in two or three generations of city life. Our city civilization 
always in a process of decay, and would, in a few generations, become 
masculated and effeminate were it not for the pure, crystal stream of 

ntry youth flowing steadily into and purifying the muddy, devital- 

d stream of city life. It would soon become so foul and degenerate 
as to threaten the physical and moral health of city dwellers. 

One of our great men says that one of the most unfortunate phases 
modern civilization is the drift away from the farm, the drift of coun- 
try youth to the city which has an indescribable fascination for him. 
His vivid imagination clothes it with Arabian Nights possibilities and 
joys. The country seems tame and commonplace after his first dream 


i the city. To him it is synonymous with opportunity, with power, 
with pleasure. He can not rid himself of its fascination until he tastes 
its emptiness. Hecan not know the worth of the country and how to 


appreciate the glory of its advantages and opportunities until he has 
en the sham and shallowness of the city. 
[he sturdy, vigorous, hardy qualities, the 


By) Orison Swott Marden 


healthy; the thought a little more supple, but 
less vigorous. The whole tendency of life in 
big cities is toward deterioration. City people 
rarely live really normal lives. It is not nat- 
ural for human beings to live far from the soil. 
It is Mother Earth and country life that give 
vitality, stamina, courage and all the qualities 
which make for vigorous manhood and womanhood. What we get from 
the country is solid, substantial, enduring, reliable. What comes from 
the artificial conditions of the city is weakening, enervating, softening. 
The city gives more polish, but at the cost of = sincerity and 
naturalness. 

The country youth, on the other hand, is in the sai of a perpetual 
miracle. He can not open his eyes without seeing a more magnificent 
painting than a Raphael or a Michael Angelo could have created in a 
lifetime. And this magnificent panorama is changing every instant. 

There is a miracle going on in every growing blade of grass and flower. 
Is not it wonderful to watch the chemical processes in nature’s laboratory, 
mixing and flinging out to the world the gorgeous colorings and mar- 
velous perfumes of the rose and wild flower! No city youth was ever 
in such a marvelous kindergarten, where perpetual creation is going on 
in such a vast multitude of forms. 

The city youth has too many things to divert his attention. Sucha 
multiplicity of objects appeals to him that he is often superficial; he lacks 
depth; his mind is perpetually drawn away from his subject, and he 
lacks continuity of thought and application. His reading is compara- 
tively superficial. | He glances through many papers, magazines and 
periodicals and gives no real thought to any. 
His evenings are much more broken up than 


tamina, the brawn, the grit which characterize 
en who do great things in this world, are, as 
1 rule, country bred. If power is not absorbed 
from the soil, it certainly comes from very near 
[here seems to be a close connection be- 
tween robust character and the soil, the hills, 
mountains and valleys, the pure air and sun- 
line. There is a very appreciable difference 
between the physical stamina, the brain vigor, 
the solidity and the reliability of country-bred 
men and that of those in the city. 


NE of the greatest boons that can ever come to a 
human being is to be born on a farm and reared in the 
country. Self-reliance and grit are oftenest country-bred. 
The country boy is constantly thrown upon his own resources, 
forced to think for himself, and this calls out his ingenuity and 
inventiveness. He develops better all-round judgment and a 
more level head than the city boy. His muscles are harder, 
his flesh firmer, and his brain-fiber partakes of the same 
superior quality. 

The very granite hills, the mountains, the valleys, the 
brooks, the miracle of the growing crops are every moment 
registering their mighty potencies in his constitution, putting 
iron into his blood and stamina into his character, all of which 
will help to make him a giant when he comes to compete 


those of the country boy, who, having very 
little diversion after supper, can read contin- 
uously for an entire evening on one subject. 
He does not read as many books as the city 
boy, but, as a rule, reads them with much 
better results. 

The dearth of great libraries, books and 
periodicals is one reason why the country boy 
makes the most of good books and articles, 
often reading them over and over again, while 


[he average country-bred youth has a better —_ With the city-bred youth. 


foundation for success-building, has greater 

ourage, more moral stamina. He has not become effeminate and 
softened by the superficial, ornamental, decorative influences of city 
life. And there is a reason for all this. We are largely copies of 
ur environment. We are under the perpetual influence of the 
uggestion of our surroundings. The city-bred youth sees and hears 
almost nothing that is natural, aside from the faces and forms of 
human beings. Nearly everything that confronts him from morning till 
night is artificial, man-made. He sees hardly anything that God made, 
that imparts solidity, strength and power, as do the natural objects in 
the country. How can a man build up a solid, substantial character 
when his eyes and ears bring him only sights and sounds of artificial 
things? A vast sea of business blocks, sky-scrapers and asphalt pave- 
ments does not generate character-building material. 

[here is something in the superficial life of cities which tends to dete- 
riorate the individual. The effeminate influences of city life sap the 
fire, force and virility out of those who are country-bred, after two 

three generations. The brain fiber, as well as the muscle, begins to 
often and wither away. It can not stand the softening, deteriorating 
city influence much longer than this. 

In other words, virility, forcefulness, physical and mental stamina 
each their maximum in those who live close to the soil. The moment 
1 man becomes artificial in his living, takes on artificial conditions, he 
begins to deteriorate, to soften. .He may be more refined and more 
cultivated, but it is at the cost of vigor, stamina and force. 

Just as sculpture was once carried to such an extreme that pillars and 
beams were often so weakened by the extravagant carvings as to 
threaten the safety of the structure, so the. timber in country. boys. and 
girls, when brought to the city, is often overcarved and adorned at the 
cost of strength, robustness and vigor. 

Much of what we call the best society in our. cities is often in an 
advanced process of decay. The muscles may be a little more delicate 
but they are softer; the skin may be a little fairer, but it is not so 


the city youth, in the midst of newspapers and 
: libraries, sees so many books that in most in- 

stances he cares very little for them, and will 
often read the best literature without absorbing any of it. 

The fact is that there is su ha diversity of attractions and distrac- 
tions, of temptation and amu :ment in the city, that unless a youth is 
made of unusual stuff he will ield to the persuasion of the moment and 
follow the line of least resistance. It is hard for the city-bred youth 
to resist the multiplicity of allurements and pleasures that bid for his 
attention, to deny himself and turn a deaf ear to the appeals of his 
associates and tie himself down to self-improvement while those around 
him are having a good time. 

These exciting, diverting, tempting conditions of city life are not 
conducive to generating the great master purpose, the one unwaver- 
ing life aim, which we often see so marked in the young man from the 
country. Nor do city bred youths store up anything like the reserve 
power, the cumulative force, the stamina, which are developed in the 
simple life of the soil. 

For one thing, the country boy is constantly developing his muscular 
system. His health is better; he gets more exercise, more time to think 
and to reflect; hence, he is not: so superficial as the city boy. His per- 
ceptions are not so quick, he is not so rapid in his movements, his thought 
action is slower and’ he does not have as much polish, it is true, but he 
is better balanced generally. He has been forced to do a great variety 
of work and this has developed corresponding mental qualities. 

The drudgery of the farm, the chores which we hated as boys, the rocks 
which we despised, we have found were the very things which educated us, 
which developed our power and made us practical. The farm is a great 
gymnasium, a superb manual training school, nature’s kindergarten, con- 
stantly calling -upon..the youth’s self-reliance and inventiveness. He 
must make the implements and toys. which he can not afford to buy 
or procure. He must run, adjust and repair all sorts of machinery and 
farm utensils. His ingenuity and inventiveness are constantly exercised. 


If the wagon or plow breaks down it must be repaired on the spot, often 
[Continued on page 37) 
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Faster Boniriets 


HIL MARKSON entered the office of 
the Vogel & Lazinsky Hat and Trim- 
ming Manufacturing Company and 
bent over the desk of the red-cheeked, 
black-eyed little stenographer. 

‘Say, Minnie,” he asked, 
Blum draft paid yet?” 

A glance at her wide open journal showed 
that the bank had not collected the $840 draft 
on the Blum Millinery Company of Poughkeepsie. 

“Why do you ask, Phil,” the stenographer 
replied; ‘‘isn’t Blum good?” 

At the question the star drummer became 
afflicted with apparent indifference. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know,” he said with a careless 
toss of the head. ‘‘ Maybe he is and maybe he 
ain't.” 

Conscientious little Minnie Rosenbaum, always 
deeply concerned for the welfare of the firm, 
looked at him searchingly. 

“Phil, dear,’’ she said, ‘something is wrong 
and you don’t want to tell me.’’ Minnie’s sus- 
picion was the result of long experience; many 
times during their engagement this careless, 
slangy, smart young drummer of hers had been 
convicted of withholding annoying and unpleas- 
ant information from his finacée. 

Phil capitulated promptly. 

“Fact is, Minnie,” said he in a confidential 
tone, ‘‘ 1 am afraid Blum is a bit shaky. Last 
time | was in Poughkeepsie, | noticed things 
were not as they should be. The fellow had a 
long face on and you could read trouble in his 
eyes.” 

“Poor man,”’ sympathized Minnie. 

‘““Yes, and poor us if anything should hap- 
pen,” replied Phil. “What makes matters 
worse is that he owes several thousands to 
Smolnick and you know how hard he is. He’s 
liable to jump him any moment and then it’s 
all off.” 

Samuel Smolnick was the proprietor of the 
Empire Headgear Company, a rival concern. 

“Take it from me,” continued Phil, ‘‘ when 
aman don’t pay the bills on time and when he 
asks for an extension, there is something wrong, 
sure as day. He has n’t paid hi: last two bills, 
and | couldn’t very well risk another shipment, 
could |? Phil Markson ain’t the kind of man 
that ll take chances, is he? That’s why I sent 
the order C.O. D.”’ At this the color vanished 
from the girl’s face. 

“Why, the order 
—the Blum order 
was not sent C.O. D., 
Phil,” she stammered. 

“What!” Phil 
caught hold of the 
girl’s arm. “You don’t 
mean to say that the 
order has been sent 
‘free,’ Minnie! ”’ 

“ Harry handed me 
the bill of lading made 
out in Blum’s name, 
so | mailed it to him 
and just drew on 
sight.”’ 

“1 ’ll be—I’ll be” 
—Phil did not say 
what he would be, and 
thrusting his hands in 
his pockets he began 
a rapid, nervous walk 
across the floor of the 
Office; his clear- 
skinned, oval face 
flushed with anger. 

“Harry isan idiot,” 


he cried. “If Blum 


“ain’t the 





BY Hyman Steuncki) 


Ilustrations by B. CORY KILVERT 


fails it means that we lose eight hundred and 
forty dollars on top of what he owes.” 

Minnie’s eyes filled with tears and her: lips 
trembled with apprehension. Phil stopped short, 
stared at her for a moment and softened. 

“Well, now— well, now,” he stammered, “‘ it’s 
no use eating your heart, is it? Maybe the 
fellow will pull through, after all.” 

Minnie, however, was not easily consoled. 
She knew that every mishap lessened Phil’s 
prospect of becoming a partner of Vogel & 
Lazinsky—a prospect encouraged by the em- 
ployers each time the drummer took a large 
order, collected a bad bill or solved a compli- 
cated problem. 

“It’s all right, Minnie,’’ Phil continued. “I 
sold enough goods this season fo make up for 
it, no matter what happens. Say, you and | 
will be on Easy Street the first thing you know, 
or my name ain’t Phil Markson; and I am a 
shoemaker and not a drummer, if, by the end 
of the season, | am not a member of Vogel & 
Lazinsky and you—you know the rest.” 

He took her hand, and leaning against the 
end of her desk, coaxed back the smile to 
Minnie’s face. 

A few minutes later Jacob Vogel and Abraham 
Lazinsky, the two heads of the firm, were going 
over the morning mail. 

“Letters what come not together with a 
check or an order,” said Mr. Vogel, the senior 
partner, “is werser than if they don’t come 
at all.” 

“ Sure,” agreed Lazinsky.”” “ But ain’tit now 
before Easter already and don’t all the orders 
come in before?” 

“You talk like a man what is a new beginner,’ 
said Vogel: “Sure orders come in_ before 
Easter, but now is the time for the duplicates, 
Abraham.” 

A large physique, a broad, clean-shaven, seri- 
ous face, bulging eyes and a massive watch 
chain commanded for Vogel a respect among 
his associates which expressed itself in the 








“*So this is the kind of a shipping clerk you are, yes?” 


“Mr.” they invariably affixed to his name. 
His imposing personality had a crushing 
effect on Lazinsky, who was lean and lanky, 
with an emaciated, bearded face. Lazinsky 
did not reply, but avoided an embarrassing 
pause by picking up an envelope whose bulk 
and size looked promising. 
“Maybe in this one, perhaps, Mr. Vogel,’”’ he 
said, handing it over to the senior partner. 
“This ain’t looks like an order at all,” said 
Vogel, after he had extracted a neatly engraved 
card which proved to be an invitation to a wed- 
ding. The card read as follows: 


MR. & MRS. DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


Request your presence at the wedding 
ceremony of their daughter 
SADIE GOLDSTEIN 


to 
HARRY LUBOWITZ 
on 
Sunday, April 16, 1910, at 6 p.M., to take place 
at 


Liederkranz Hall, 387 Ludlow Street, New York 





P.S.  Bride’s residence, 416 Norfolk Street. 


Harry was the shipping clerk and Sadie was 
a proficient finisher. 

“When a shipping clerk like what is Harry is 
getting married already,” said Vogel, “he must 
get a couple of dollars more wages maybe.”’ 

“And don’t it also mean a couple of dollars 
for a wedding present, Mr. Vogel?” asked 
Lazinsky. 

“Sure it means,” agreed Vogel. ‘‘ Harry is 
a good boy and Sadie is also good. She always 
makes no monkey business with strikes or unions, 
Abraham.” 

In the afternoon, when. Phil happened to be 
in the office, Harry and Sadie came in to ask 
their employers that they be assisted in opening 
a millinery store, toward which end they had 
saved $300. Their entrance met with a liberal 
quantity of congratulations, the face of the 
bashful, hulking shipping clerk spreading itself 
into an embarrassed grin, while the girl’s shone 
with pride and contentment. Sadie was a pale, . 
emaciated girl of twenty-four, whose Semitic 
features were made more prominent by years of 
work and the hardships of poverty. She was 
the bolder and more talkative of the two. 

They had in mind 
a store on Lenox 
Avenue, she said, 
which, if opened be- 
fore Easter, would 
give them a “ start.”’ 
Accommodations of 
the sort had been 
frequently extended 
to faithful employees 
and the proposition 
gained the attention 
of the firm. 

“Young peoples 
what want to get 
married and want to 
make a little business, 
maybe, must be 
helped out, sure,” 
said Vogel. ‘‘ You say 
that you have three 
hundred dollars saved 
up?” 

“Yes, Mr. Vogel,” 
said the girl. ‘ We 
saved it up from 
penny to penny for 
the last two years. 
We give it all to you 
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you give us the goods what we need, 
rything like it ought to be.” 
he turned away, and from an inside pocket of 
nderskirt extracted a small package wrapped 
pieces of newspaper and placed it on the 


You can count it for yourself,’ said the 
“There is three hundred dollars.” 

| guess we do it for you,” said Vogel, “and 

we give you three hundred dollars more credit. 

p will make you up a stock of goods what 
nows you got to have.” 

couple beamed with joy and_ grati- 

\in’t you ought to be happy to begin with 

hundred dollars already?” asked Lazin- 

\t your age, osser, if | had three hun- 

dollars—three hundred pfennig maybe | 


\t this point a messenger entered and left 
nvelope on Minnie’s desk. 
il and Minnie exchanged frightened glances 
) they noticed that the message was from 
R. G. Dun Agency. 
Phil handed over the message and the senior 
tner of the firm looked at it with squinting 
and contracted face. It was several seconds 
he realized the full import of the 
lent 
[he loafer!’’ shouted Vogel. 
bankrupt already !”’ 
Who makes us a bankrupt?” asked Lazin- 
a large customer ?”’ 
reply Lazinsky displayed the message, 
read as follows : 
[he Blum Millinery Company, H. Blum, 
rietor, Poughkeepsie. Petition in bank- 
y. Liabilities $3,546.18—assets $114.67. 
assigned.”’ 
ndeed, Blum was a large customer, and 
found that the exact amount due, ex- 
e of the last order, was $2,789.15. 
What followed the realization of the loss is 
to describe. The heavy body of Mr. Vogel 
with the magnitude of the catastrophe 
| Lazinsky was reduced toa quivering shadow. 
ry and Sadie stood in a corner sympathizing 
h their employers, ignorant of their own part 
he iene 
\in’t we ought to be lucky that the last 
was sent with aC. O. D., Mr. Vogel?” 
| Lazinsky, after the shock had spent itself in 
ement vituperations. ‘‘ The thief wanted to 
h us with more goods.” 
hil and Minnie looked at each other, then 
looked at Harry and saw that he became 
tly pale. 
Why—why—” he said, “the Blum order 
not sent C. O. D.” 


“He makes 


“*It is sold on Fifth Avenue for forty-five dollars and eighty cents” 


First a pause, then 
an outburst of fury, 
then denunciations, 
then bemoaning at ill- 
luck, then wringing of 
hands ! 

“So this is the kind 
of shipping clerk you 
are, yes!” shouted 
Vogel. 

“ Ain’t | always said 
that Harry was a 
shlemeil?” asked 
Lazinsky. 

“You are sacked 
this minute, already!” 
thundered Vogel, “‘ and 
you got to make good 
for the money we lose.” 

The shipping clerk 
stood speechless before 
his superiors. Sadie 
began to sob. 

“What do you say 
to this, Philipel, 
leben?” asked Lazin- 
sky, turning to the 
drummer. “‘ Mightel be 
you can do something, no? Think of the ruina- 
tion if all the money is lost, and the goods, too, 
in the bargain! Oi!” 

Phil did not answer. With cigar in mouth, 
hat on back of the head and legs apart, he 
watched the smoke ascend to the ceiling and 
then scatter beneath it in fragments of fantastic 
clouds. 

“When a young man got the sense you got it, 
Philip,” said Vogel, ‘he can do something al- 
ready. Remember that you become it a part- 
ner, maybe.” 

Phil made no reply. He remained quiet for 
several minutes and then jumped up with a 
Start. 

“Harry,” he 


Se P~ 
oe to 


‘cave a 


commanded, “get your hat 
and coat, quick! We are going!”’ 

“Going where?” all asked. 

“To Poughkeepsie!” 

In another minute he was rushing downstairs 
with the bewildered shipping clerk lagging behind 
him. 

Two hours later Phil and Harry were in 
Poughkeepsie, standing opposite the defunct 
store and reading an inscription on a six- 
inch board right above the gilt-lettered ‘‘ Blum 
Millinery Company ” sign. The inscription was 
short but significant. It read: ‘‘ Samuel Smol- 
nick, Successor to.” 

The windows were hung with white paper on 
which large, red letters informed the public at 
large that the firm had changed hands and that 
the store would open the following day, on 
Saturday, with a tremendous sale at which the 
best hats, bonnets, quills, plumes, satins, vel- 
vets, roses, etc., would 
be sold at less than one- 
third the cost; and that 
an exceptionally beau- 
tiful Easter bonnet, the 
regular price of which 
was $27.50, would be 
sold, as a‘matter of ad- 
vertisement, for $9.92. 

Phil swung on his 
heel and then whistled a 
tune which, to Harry’s 
untrained ear and ach- 
ing heart, sounded like 
an extract from a 
funeral march. Then 
he spoke; but what he 
said was not clear to 
the shipping clerk. 

“Say,” he remarked, 
“this fellow Smolnick 
is a peach, ain’t he?” 

The transaction was 
very clear to Phil. The 





** Please come right away, sure” 


Success Magazine | 


Empire Headgear Company, of which Smolnick 
was head, and Vogel & Lazinsky were the two 
firms to whom the Blum company was indebted, 
and Smolnick, having noticed signs of weakness 
in Blum’s financial standing, had rushed his 
claim, and by virtue of some other unnamed 
consideration, had secured an assignment. The 
petition in bankruptcy was a process by which 
the defunct storekeeper hoped, in due time, to 
clear himself of the debts and regain his name, 

Phil walked across the street and tried the 
door. It was unlocked and he entered. He 
found one man and several women busy arrang- 
ing stock, marking prices and making the 
required preparations for the “ grand opening 
sale.’’ In a corner, unopened and untouched, 
he saw the two large cases which he recognized 
to be the order shipped without the essential 
Cc. O. D. 

The man, middle-aged, bald-headed and fat, 
came forward. 

“The proprietor in?”’ asked Phil. 

“The proprietor ain’t the proprietor any 
more,” said the man. “The store now belongs 
to Mr. Samuel Smolnick, who is also a_brother- 
in-law of mine. My name is Mr. Krinsky— 
David Krinsky, who was in the skirt business of 
late. | am going to be manager here.” 

“1 would like to see Smolnick,” said Phil. 

“You can’t see Mr. Smolnick. He is a busy 
man in New York,” said Krinsky pompously, 
“and if you want him bad, you will have to 
wait a day from to-morrow, till Saturday, when 
he will come and be present to watch the grand 
opening sale personally.” 

“That ’ll be too late,” said Phil. ‘1 want 
to see him right away.” He took out his 
watch, looked at it, and added: ‘‘Can’t see him 
to-night any more. Well, then, I must see him 
to-morrow morning, very early.” 

“You surprise me with the way you talk, 
young man,” said Krinsky. ‘‘ Samuel Smolnick 
ain’t the kind of a man what is going to take 
orders from anybody, you understand ?”’ 

Phil made no reply, but smiled sarcastically, 
and putting his hand on Krinsky’s shoulder, 
tapped it lightly. 

“Mr. Krinsky,” he said, “ you are an older 
man than I am and | have respect for you. 
But it is plain you don’t know who you are 
talking to—and it is plain that you ain’t in the 
hat and trimming line, or you would have 
known, sure as day. Now, please, telephone to 
Smolnick and tell him to be here to-morrow at 
eight o’clock sharp, understand? Tell him that 
the store will be taken away in less than an 
hour if he doesn’t show up; and also please tell 
him that it’s Phil Markson who said so. Phil 
Markson—yes, sir, M-a-r-k-s-o-n !”’ 

And without waiting for any comment, he 
walked out of the store, leaving Krinsky wide- 
eyed and open-mouthed. 

Phil’s confidence was not unwarranted. He 
and Smolnick had had 
many encounters in the 
course of their rivalry 
and he knew that the 
very mention of his 
name had a warlike 
sound to the other’s 
ears. And it so hap- 
pened that when early 
the next morning Phil 
Markson, accompanied 
by Harry Lubowitz, 
entered the store, they 
found Smolnick wait- 
ing. His pale face grew 
crimson and his small 
eyes winked percepti- 
bly when he saw Phil. 

“You got a gawl, 
Philip Markson,’;Smol- 
nick shouted, “to talk 
to David like you 
talked yesterday. If 
you got any business 
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here, you talk to Blum about it and leave me 
alone, understand? We got nothing to do with 
ou.” 

‘Oh, look here, .Smolnick,” said Phil, “you 
and I understand each other perfectly and it’s 
no use making a fool of yourself, is there? You 
and us are Blum’s only creditors and you know 
that the store belongs to us as well as to you. 
You got a hold of the store in order to cut us 
out, and you know it.” 

“Cut you out, Philip!” cried Smolnick. “ You 
don’t know what you are talking about, Philip. 
Blum sold me the store for the money he owed 
me before he made a bankrupt already, and | 
give him some cash, too, and I got a bill of sale 
—everything like it ought to be.” 

“Well,” said Phil, ‘we ain’t going to talk 
about this right now, but the goods we shipped 
last; these two boxes belong to us and we are 
here to take them, Smolnick.” 

“ Take them away, Philip?” cried Smolnick. 
“You talk like a very wise man, don’t you? 
Everything what is in the store belongs to me. 
And if you don’t like it, you can go and have a 
trial in the court with 
me. That’s what you 
can have.” 

Phil had been long 
enough in business to 
know that possession 
is nine points of the 
law and that the one 
who had to go tocourt 
had the worst of the 
deal in the long run. 
Taking off his over- 
coat and bidding 
Harry do likewise, he 
leisurely lit a cigar 
and prepared to make 
himself at home. 

“?S all right, Smol- 
nick,” he said; ‘‘ keep 
your bill of sale.. As 
far as the cases are 
concerned, | ’d rather 
take possession of 
them because, you 
see, possession is nine 
points of the law. 
Harry and | are in 
possession now. It’s 
a cinch!” 

Smolnick made a 
rush to the telephone. 

“Is this the coun- 
selor Kramer?” he asked, after he had been 
connected. ‘‘Say, counselor, that fellow what | 
told you about from Vogel & Lazinsky’s 
here, and he makes me monkey business. Please 
come right away, sure.” 

Ten minutes later Attorney Kramer was 
arguing with Phil, urging him to leave the prem- 
ises, showing a bill of sale, displaying a num- 
ber of signed documents, citing law and threat- 
ening with arrest should he refuse to do so. 

“If you want to contest the sale,’ argued 
the lawyer, ‘“‘why don’t you go about it in the 
legal way? I’m going to call a policeman.” 

“Very well,” said Phil, as if it was a matter 
of perfect indifference to him,‘ I’d like to have 
a little talk with the judge, anyway. Maybe 
you ’d like to show him that bill of sale?”’ 

“What do you mean?” asked the attorney. 

“Nothing, only it does n’t mention these cases 
of goods.” 

“They are included in the stock,”’ shouted the 
lawyer, displaying the paper. ‘‘ We don’t have 
to specify every article.” 

Phil took a quick look at the document. 

“It’s included, is it?’’ he asked. “ Smolnick, 
when did the cases come?” 

“‘Day before yesterday already,” said Smolnick. 

“That was Wednesday, wasn’t it?” asked 
Phil. ‘‘ This bill of sale was signed on Monday.” 

Kramer and Smolnick exchanged glances and 
for a moment were silent. 


—Bragey" vo 
The inscription was short but significant 





“Well,” said Smolnick at,last, ‘‘if you.want 
to act this way, take these cases and get out of 
here.” 

Harry Lubowitz, joyful at the prespect of 
recovering the goods, hastened to comply, but 
Phil put a restraining hand on him. 

“Just wait a while, Harry,” he said. 

“Ain’t you going to move them cases out?” 
shouted Smolnick. 

“Sure, I am,” said Phil, ‘‘ but not before | am 
good and ready, Smolnick, and--1 will. be good 
and ready when you pay me the money Blum 
owes us.” ae 

“Philip Markson, you talk like a child,” ex- 
claimed Smalnick. ‘‘ Do you expect me to pay 
Blum’s bill?” 

“| certainly do, Smolnick,” said Phil: “‘ You 
are getting a large store with an income that is 
worth three times the money he owes you. I 
have as much right to this store as you have and 
you know it. If you want to have it for your- 
self you will have to pay me the $2,789.15 and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“Phil, you are joking, that’s all I got tosay 
about it,” said Smol- 
nick, “‘ and if you take 
me for a sucker you 
make it a big mistake. 
You are sore because 
I got the best of you, 
and I don’t blame 
you. | Them cases will 
go out on the street 
quick. And to-mor- 
row morning if you 
want some pleasure 
you can come and see 
me have the big sale 
which I advertised in 
all the papers, and 
what will bring me in 
more money, maybe, 
than Blum failed me 
and you together; 
and after that I have 
a nice store in the 
bargain what is worth 
a couple of thousand 
dollars for the key 
alone, maybe; and 
you can stay here and 
get green in the face 
with envy already 
and then you can go 
to Vogel & Lazinsky 
and tell them what a 
fool Smolnick is; and that’s all I got to say, 
Philip.” 

“Ts that all, really?” asked Phil. 

“Yes, | am through!” 

Phil took a step nearer to Smolnick and 
straightening up, said, “I am not.” 

Then he turned and walked out of the store, 
Harry following disconsolately. 

“Well, Mr. Philip, what are we going to do 
now?” asked Harry, when they reached the 
sidewalk. Phil took out his watch. 

“Right now we are going to have some lunch, 
Harry. We are going to eat and think.” 

By the time the last course was served Phil 
had a definite plan of action before him, and 
half an hour later he had a very satisfactory 
interview with Abe Jacobs, the veteran auction- 
eer. Later he made a hurried visit to Chief of 
Police Thomas Walter Flannigan, and emerged 
with a triumphant look on his face. There was 
nothing left to do but wait. 

When Phil and Harry came to the store the 
next morning, they found that the cases had 
been put on the sidewalk and that Smolnick was 
ready for the sale. A half-dozen pompadoured 
young ladies were behind the counters and David 
Krinsky, fittingly dressed and barbered, had 
assumed the réle of floorwalker. 

“Philip Markson, I throwed your cases out of 
here because I need the room,” said Smolnick. 
“1 ’ll-bet yer the store will be packed in every 
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inch of space. If you want to stay and see the 
money | take in, you could do so. It will give 
you pleasure, ain’t it?” 

At-this moment his notice was attracted by a 
large truck that drew near the curb. The 
driver, assisted by Harry, started to place the 
cases on the wagon. ° 

“This is what I call a sensible thing you are 
doing, Philip. Really, I didn’t know that you 
are so smart. I give you credit, Philip, for 
taking them boxes away from here.” 

“You will also give me $2,789.15 before | go 
away from here, Smolnick,” said Phil. 

“ Osser, if | throw out another word on you, 
Philip Markson. I wash my hands from -you and 
the whole business! Here, the customers are 
already coming in and don’t bother me any 
more! That’s all I got to say to you.” 

He went back into the store, and Phil took 
up his place on the truck near the cases. At the 
same moment the tall, pompous figure of Abe 
Jacobs reached the truck. In less than one 
minute Phil had a red flag tacked on to the 
wagon, and Harry had one of the cases opened 
while the auctioneer, with bonnet in hand, stood 
at the other. 

This unique performance attracted the atten- 
tion of the women who flocked in response to 
Smolnick’s advertisements which he had scattered 
through the city. 

“Ladies,” rang out the sonorous voice of the 
auctioneer, “| have in my hand a little hat that 
beats anything you ever saw. It is an exquisite 
combination of African feathers, Australian 
beaver, Persian roses, Belgium trimmings and 
French art. The hat is manufactured—here is 
the label—by the well-known French firm of 
Voglough & Lazinsqau and is modeled after the 
world-renowned creation worn by the Duchess 
Henrietta Crosby de Castelenne, the Pittsburgh 
heiress who married the Duke de Castelenne. It 
is sold on Fifth Avenue for forty-five dollars and 
eighty cents—is marked here twenty-two fifty. 
What do | get? A dollar? Thank you. A 
dollar the first bid ; make it and a quarter. A 
quarter, a quarter, a quarter—and ahalf. Half, 
half, half, half—”’ 

Smolnick, pale and agitated, struggled over 
the heads of the would-be purchasers to’ reach 
the auctioneer. 

“Stop that sale!” he shouted. 

Jacobs paused and, addressing the women, 
said : 

“Ladies, this gentleman wants to speak to 
me. Will you pardon mea minute? Ill be 
back directly.” 

In a little private office, Phil and Smolnick 
bargained over the terms of settlement. 

“You are the ruination of my life,” com- 
plained Smolnick. ‘‘ Why don’t you say like a 
man, | want so much and so much per dollar on 
the bill—maybe fifteen, maybe twenty-five per 
cent. and, perhaps, we settle it?” 

“‘T say it like a man,” said Phil, “ that I want 
one hundred per cent.—dollar for dollar—and 
we can fix it up right now. If you don’t want 
to, you don’t have to. 1 will order another 
shipment of hats and keep the sale going.” 

“T’ll give you a thousand dollars and we call 
it square,” came from Smolnick. 

“Nothing doing,” said Phil, making an osten- 
tatious start toward the door. ‘‘ We’ll continue 
the sale.” 

Ten minutes later Smolnick counted out 
$2,789.15 in settlement of the Vogel & Lazin- 
sky account. 

“Ladies,” said Jacobs, as he again mounted 
the case outside, “this auction has been post- 
poned, but the sale will go on in the store at 
prices lower than under the hammer. Step in 
and give your attention to the salesladies.” 

Sadie Goldstein was at'the office for the hun- 
dredth time, inquiring whether any news had 
been received from Phil and Harry. 

 Ain’t it funny,” asked Lazinsky, ‘‘ what it 
takes so long for Philip to come back. It’s on 

[Continued on page 44) 
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[ ‘ne Sixty-first Congress has finished its career, and the 

Sixty-second will be with us in a few days. Evi- 

*s of regret at the passing of the old Congress have 
few; signs of interest in the purposes of the 
new are many. 

History will mark the epoch of 
the Congress as a mile-stone; but 
there will be little of credit to that 
body in the designation. The 

t Louis was ‘‘the grand monarch,” but his grand- 
more widely known in history because with him 
the deluge. The Sixty-first Congress brought 

leluge of protest that started a new era. 
hef @’ euvre of legislative achievement of this 
ess was the Payne-Aldrich tariff.act, concerning 

h the less said the better: the country has spoken 

ich thunderous tones that minor comment would 
lly get a hearing. Yet it must be said that the tariff 

1 developed the remarkable group of Progressives 
inable to write their views into that act, became 
lominant factors in making the railroad bill at the 

t session. That railroad act will stand as the over- 
wing achievement of the Congress. Perhaps, as 

tory’s half-lights bedim the truth about its origin and 

il purpose, that act will grain some credit for the 

gress that passed it. But it will be no deserved credit. 

w determined men turned a public betrayal into a 
public benefaction, making a good law where a bad 

was intended. But that was no part of the plan. 


ifter Us the 
Deluge 


A f 


[He general political situation at the end of the session 
vas decidedly inauspicious for either party. The 
rats have been split in twain by the development 
Bailey tactics, while the Republicans were more 
hopelessly divided than ever. 
Bitterness toward the President 
was especially manifested by the 
standpatters, who insist that he 
has destroyed hope of their union, 
because of forcing his reciprocity 
program on Congress without warning or counsel of 
ti iders. 
great twin dangers ahead of the Democrats are 
ipetency and Bailey. Somebody must read, study, 
yze, digest, speak. A tariff bill must be written, 
1 when written, must be defended. Who are the 
Democratic leaders with the experience and knowledge 
t juip them for this work? Nobody knows, 
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Both Parties 
Hopelessly 
Divided 


"Tue Constitutional amendment permitting direct elec- 

tion of Senators failed, but it received fifty-four 
votes in the Senate, with only thirty-three opposing. 
It was really a victory, for six more votes would have 
carried it. Those votes will al- 
most certainly be forthcoming in 
the next session. The Constitu- 
tion requires two-thirds of the en- 
tire membership of the Senate to 
vote for a Constitutional amendment. Ordinary legis- 
lation can pass with a majority of a quorum; that is, 
twenty-four votes can, in a pinch, pass a biil or roll 
call in the Senate; but it takes sixty-two to carry a 
Constitutional amendment. 

This reform which is desired by the great majority of 
the American people and which has often been passed 
by the House of Representatives was embodied in the 
Borah resolution. The following Senators are responsible 
for the defeat of the important measure: Bacon, Bank- 
head, Brandegee, Bulkeley, Burnham, Burrows, Crane, 
Depew, Dick, Dillingham, Fletcher, Flint, Foster, Gal- 
linger, Hale, Heyburn, Johnston, Kean, Lodge, Lorimer, 
Money, Oliver, Page, Penrose, Percy, Richardson, Root, 
Scott, Smoot, Taliaferro, Tillman, Warren, Wetmore. 


Direct Election 
Near Victory 


SENATOR Owen, of Oklahoma, tore the mask from the 
Bailey features by his filibuster in favor of admit- 
ting Arizona and New Mexico. It had been planned 
to admit New Mexico but to keep Arizona out, because 
of the latter’s radical constitution. 
Senator Owen, by dint of a splen- 
did parliamentary fight, forced the 
two to be coupled together in one 
resolution, so that they must come 
in or stay out together. They were kept out, and 
Bailey, because most of the Democrats voted to let 
them in, telegraphed a resignation of his seat to the 
Governor of Texas. He said he did it to emphasize his 
protest against populistic heresies; and having got the 
emphasis, he withdrew the resignation and will remain 
to block progressive measures whenever he can in the 
future. He has behind him a devoted following of 
other reactionaries who will wreck the work of the 
coming session, if possible. We can not but sincerely 
regret the withdrawal of the Bailey resignation. To 
have stood firmly by it would have been the most dis- 
tinguished public service Mr. Bailey could render. 


Bailey's 
Resignation 








HE confirmation of the notorious Lorimer in his seat, 

during the last hours of the session, was an act 
peculiarly characteristic of the low moral inspiration of 
this Congress. The blond boss was saved by the 
votes of the ancient standpatters, 
plus nine Democrats led by Bailey 
of Texas. It ‘vas just about the 
same force that opposed popular 
election of Senators. Senator Bai- 
ley is entitled to the full credit of saving Lorimer’s seat. 
If Texas likes that sort of thing, it should be particu- 
larly proud of Bailey. 

To the rest of the country, Mr. Bailey has at last 
appeared in his true colors, as a defiant leader of reac- 
tionary Democrats. He will be to the coming Demo- 
cratic tariff revision what Arthur Pue Gorman was to 
the last. His mission is to divide his party and prevent 
progressive legislation, and for that mission he is mag- 
nificently equipped with experience, ability and 
shiftiness. 


The Vindication 
of Lorimer 


Presivent Tarr got little cf his program out of the 
late session. The Tariff Commission bill, after 
passing the Senate, was caught in the jam of business 
in the last hours of the House sitting, and squeezed to 
death. Speaker Cannon and the 
p seciny Test of the Tory leaders were ver 
rie dl Commit aisles in the job of ic ae 
— while looking as innocent as they 
could. This is one of the greatest 
misfortunes of the series, for it probably means that 
the Tariff Commission idea is dead for years. 

Of all the measures which the administration backed, 
none commanded so much of its sincere and devoted 
support as the one to increase postage charges on mag- 
azines. The President and the Postmaster-General 
were determined that this must carry at any cost; and 
it failed. They knew that it would have no chance in 
the next Congress. Every resource of patronage pull 
and executive influence was used. But the Progres- 
sives in the Senate announced purpose to talk forever, if 
necessary, to prevent a vote; and they won their point. 
The obnoxious amendment, designed to punish the 
magazines for their independence, was withdrawn, and 
instead provision was made for an inquiry into the ex- 
penses and profits of the mail service. 

Cananian reciprocity never was in sight of a vote in 
the Senate; and its fai'ure constituted the Presi- 
dent’s real ground for calling the extra session. It will 
be rushed through the House at the extra session, and 
then will be the subject of a long debate, perhaps an 
all-summer filibuster, in the Senate. The Senators want 
to know what sort of tariff revision they are to get, 
before passing the reciprocity measure. Those 





yet. The emergency ‘s here demanding them; 
perhaps it will produce them, but to this time 
ly imagines who are to be the real intellec- 
pilots of the Democratic program. 
‘Tue effort of the administration to increase 
postal rates on the popular magazines, as 
punishment for their criticism of its policies, has 
d. There is to be an investigation instead, 
and it seems likely to locate 
the responsibility for the de- 
ficit in a very different place 
than the department had 
picked. 
remarkable statement on behalf of the 
Post-office Department, delivered in the Senate 
while Postmaster-General Hitchcock sat at his 
elbow and prompted him, Senator Carter said 
tl nvestigation had shown that it cost nine 
ind over, per pound, to deliver second- 
s mail. Yet he accused the magazines of 
giving it to the express companies instead of to 
the post-office, because the express companies 
de a lower rate than the Government. The 
Government rate is one cent. The express com- 
D s do the work for less than that; they must, 
t t the chance to do it. If it costs the Gov- 
ent nine times as much to perform a given 
is it does the expres$ companies, what is 
said about the efficiency of the post-office ! 
Efforts to economize by reducing forces of rail- 
i postal clerks, denying promotions that have 
n earned, and the like, have brought the mail 
vice to a point where charges of demoraliza-" 
tion and inefficiency come from all parts of the 
untry. A spy.system is declared to have been * 
liscovered in some. cities, .of -a character.more 
suggestive of Russia than of a free country. 


Magazine Tar 
Collapses 





RECORD OF SHORT SESSION 


Measures that Failed 
ANADIAN reciprocity agreement. 


Constitutional amendment for direct election of 
Senators. 


Resolution to unseat Senator Lorimer. 
Sulloway Pension bill. 
Permanent Tariff Commission Board. 


Action upon Ballinger Investigation Committee report. 


Congressional Reapportionment bill. 

Higher second-class postage rate on magazines. 
Parcel Post legislation. 

Admission of Arizona and New Mexico. 
Incorporation of the Carnegie Peace Foundation. 


Legislation Accomplished 


Ratification by Senate of new treaty of trade and 
commerce with Japan. 


Provision for buildings for our foreign embassies. 
Appalachian Forest Reserve bill. 


Appropriation for beginning of Panama Canal forti- 
fication. 


Amendment of the law as to trade-marks. 


Award of Panama Canal Exposition to San Francisco. 


Codification of the laws relating to judiciary. 
Boiler Inspection bill. 
Ratification of Pan-American Arbitration Treaty. 


who oppose the reciprocity plan as it now stands 
would very generally sup- 
port it, if it were less jug- 
handled. They say the 
farmer is to pay the price 
for certain benefits for the 
manufacturers. They want some revision in 
the farmer’s interest; then, they say, they will 
vote for the whole proposition, and be very 
cheerful about it. 


Recriprocity in 
Extra Session 


HE Taft administration is entitled to distin- 
guished credit for the long step toward im- 
proving our relations with Japan which was 
taken in the negotiation and ratification of a new 
treaty of commerce with the 
Rising Sun Empire. The 
restrictions on Japanese im- 
migration are removed, Ja- 
pan giving promise, outside 
the treaty, that she will not permit her people to 
flock to these shores. This treaty ought to do @ 
vast deal toward assuring the people of both 
countries that there is no real hostility, and that 
efforts to make trouble—efforts which may be re- 
lated to journalistic sensationalism and to such 
militarists as Congressman Hobson—do not rep- 
resent the real feeling of the people in the two 
countries. If there ever were two countries;with 
less excuse to fight, and more justification in re- 
maining friendly than Japan and the United 
States, we do not know of them at this time. 

It is said that our own Pacific Coast was kept 
in line for the treaty, because it was given the 
Panama Canal Exposition. If so, that 1s one 
exposition at least that will have served a reaity 


Good Treaty 
with Japan 








useful purpose. 
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NDER the pretext that a series of manceuvers is planned 
in the neighborhood of Galveston, twenty thousand 
troops and two naval divisions have been ordered to 
mobilize near the Mexican border in Texas and Cali- 


fornia. Discounting the official 
explanation as the only one that 
could be issued without consti- 
tuting an unfriendly act, it seems 
evident, as this is written, that the 
long expected intervention of the United States in the 
troubled affairs of Mexico is at hand. 

Rumors and explanations are plentiful. President 
Diaz, it is reported, is in bad health and the United 
States has been asked to prevent the disturbance which 
would follow his death. It is also said that English 
capitalists in Mexico have complained of the disorder 
there and have asked us to police the territory. Signifi- 
cance is attached to the presence of Henry Lane Wilson, 
ambassador to Mexico, in Washington, in close touch 
with the State Department. Another rumor is to the 
effect that Madero, leader of the revolutionists, is rich by 
reason of a transaction in oil lands, and that the Stan- 
dard Oil Company is really back of the revolution. 

Whatever may be the truth of these various allegations, 
Americans will view without enthusiasm the use of our 
army to suppress a’revolution against the autocrat, Diaz, 
in the interests of capitalists, either foreign or American. 


The Move 
Toward Merico 


Tue long expected resignation of Richard A. Ballinger 

has come at last. Appropriately, his resignation 
coincides with the passing of the discredited Tory lead- 
ership in the Senate and with the flickering out of Can- 
nonism in the House of Representa- 
tives. The elimination of the old 
order has been swift and merciless 
and it is almost complete. 

It is not our purpose here to review the tiresome, 
sordid story of Ballinger’s two years as Secretary of the 
Interior. Perhaps, in the heat of that conflict, charges 
were made which could not bé sustained. Yet month 
after month, serious, thoughtful men, solicitous for 
their country’s welfare, hoped for the resignation of this 
man whose appointment was an impropriety and whose 
unfitness for his office was demonstrated before he had 
occupied it a month. 

In his letter reluctantly accepting Ballinger’s resigna- 
tion, President Taft praised him extravagantly and, in 
terms verging on the violent, denounced “one of the 
most unscrupulous conspiracies for the defamation of 
character that history can show.”’ Having done this, he 
appointed Walter L. Fisher, of Chicago, an excellent 
man and a co-worker of Gifford Pinchot, to the Secre- 
taryship of the Interior. 

So it looks at last as though the long, courageous 
fight of Pinchot, Garfield and others for the conserva- 
tion of the people’s vast empire in Alaska is to be 
crowned with success. The pity of it is that a Presi- 
dent of the United States has made their work so 
difficult. 


Exit Ballinger 


DP«at# and political disaster have wrought a remark- 
able shift in the membership of the Senate. 
Thirty-four Senators of two years ago have passed 
out of the body. The Republican majority which a 
year ago was thirty-one is reduced 
to eight. The old stand-pat or- 
ganization headed by Aldrich has 
completely lost control. 

Progressives, both Democrats 
and Republicans, hold the balance of power since 
March 4. Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts, reelected after 
a hairbreadth escape, is the one strikingly; fortunate 
Senator of the elder persuasion whom the people lately 
had a chance to ‘‘get” and failed. Maine has elected 
a Democrat, Johnson; Connecticut, a Republican, 
McLean, to succeed Bulkeley; Rhode Island, retiring 
Aldrich, has sent Henry F. Lippitt, cotton manufacturer 
and millionaire; New York’s Legislature is still dead- 
locked at this writing 

The Democratic Legislature in Ohio chose Atlee Pom- 
erene, and the choice is altogether creditable consider- 
ing the material offered. Indiana sends John Worth 
Kern, and it is only regrettable that so good a man 
could not have defeated some senator who could better 
be spared than Mr. Beveridge. Michigan sends Town- 
send, Republican near-Insurgent, to succeed Burrows, 
stand-patter. 

Wisconsin gave Senator La Follette an enthusiastic 
teelection, while in Nebraska Gilbert M. Hitchcock, 
Democrat, was almost unanimously elected, most of 
the Republicans voting for him because he had been 
the people’s choice under the Oregon plan. 

Progressive Democracy, splendidly led by Woodrow 
Wilson, smashed the old machine in New Jersey and 


Make-up of 
New Senate 
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elected Martine instead of James Smith, Jr. Progressive 
Republicanism in California elected Judge John 
Works because Governor Hiram Johnson gave it the 
same fighting leadership that Wilson gave to decent 
Democracy in New Jersey. Poindexter comes, an In- 
surgent Republican, from Washington. The deadlock 
in the Montana Legislature ended with the defeat of 
‘*Tom” Carter, machine Republican, and the election 
of Myers, ‘‘ square deal” Democrat. Clark in Wyom- 
ing, Sutherland in Utah, and McCumber in North 
Dakota are all reelected. 

The Democratic Legislature in Tennessee proved it- 
self genuinely progressive by electing Luke Lea, who, 
though only thirty-two years old, has taken a leading 
part in redeeming the state from the Patterson machine. 
Missouri Democrats have elected former Mayor Reed of 
Kansas City, who is vastly preferable to his predeces- 
sor, Warner, shadow of the Aldrich mentality. 
Competition among American railroads was killed by 

the decision of the Interstate Commission that certain 
sweeping advances of rates could not take effect. The 
definite policy of the Government to make railroad rates 
was announced, and there is plenty 
; ‘ of law to sustain it. 

tag rong: The Interstate Commission found 
Rate Decision that the railroads did not need the 
money they were clamoring for; it 
held that their credit had not been injured, but rather 
had been improved, since Government regulation was 
undertaken. It found that in ten years $4,500,000,000 
of bonds had been sold by them, and that they are 
constantly widening the foreign market for securities. 
It decided that the public interest does not consist with 
increases of rates in order that dividends may be paid 

on unearned increment of value. 

This decision is the most sweeping and important 
ever made by the commission. If the railroads do not 
appeal from it, their attitude will be tantamount to ac- 
cepting the last word in regulation, to admitting that 
the Government shall name their rates. It is now the 
law that no rate may be raised without approval of the 
commission, and that is equivalent to establishing pres- 
ent rates as maximum reasonable rates, to be raised only 
after proof that they are unremuneratively low. 

Some people insist that this is a long step toward 
Government ownership. Perhaps it is, but we suspect 
that it is rather a long step toward that reasonable 
regulation that will satisfy the public and keep it from 
demanding Government ownership. 

[s THE high school fraternity doomed? The superin- 
tendent of schools in New York City has lately 
recommended that these secret organizations be abol- 
ished. They foster an undemocratic sentiment, he 
says, and lend themselves to the 
High School Fra- formation of cliques. The Board 
id of Education, which is considering 
ternities Threatened the matter, has been informed that 
all but one of the school superin- 
tendents in twenty-seven leading American cities dis- 
approve of these secret school societies. 

Unfortunately, the charge that the high school 
fraternity promotes snobbishness and interferes with 
the business of education is well sustained. We say 
“unfortunately” because the organization spirit is 
natural to young people and not in itself unwholesome. 
Our educators will have difficulty in abolishing the 
Greek letter fraternity unless they provide a substitute 
that insures the required amount of the ‘‘ gang” idea. 
A secret society has an attraction for any boy, but a secret 
society that is unlawful would be an irresistible delight. 


EARLY complete church statistics for 1910 in the 
United States show, in the words of Dr. Carroll 
who compiled them, a “‘ practically static condition of 
church membership but an increase in the agencies of 
the church.” The gains are not as 
large as those of 1909, though 
there has been an increase of 2309 
ministers, 2431 churches and 628, - 
955 communicants. Out of every 
thousand of our population 385 are communicants or 
members of some religious body. The church mem- 
bers are divided into the following large groups: 
Non CONSE 4 ie can eheneeeeie 


The Church 
in 1910 





151,715 
Non-Orthodox Christian......... 806, 140 
COUNONE ko 24.65 ooh saek hhc ke 12,711,673 
BVANMONCM 5 shen as ne cena 21,663,248 

5 RR amr ete te '.355332,776 


The Methodists, Baptists and Disciples of Christ 
continue to lead the Evangelical churches, numerically. 
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EDITOR BROWNE 
Of The Rockford Morning Star 


** About seven years ago | ceased drinking coffee to 
give your Postum a trial. 

“| had suffered acutely from various forms of-indi- 
gestion and my stomach had become so disordered as 
to repel almost every sort of substantial food. My 
general health was bad. At close intervals | would 
suffer severe attacks which confined me in bed for a 
week or more. Soon after changing from coffee to 
Postum the indigestion abated,”and in a short time 
ceased entirely. | have continued the daily use of 
your excellent Food Drink and assure you most cor- 
dially that | am indebted to you for the relief it has 
brought me. 

“Wishing you a continued success, | am 

Yours very truly, 
J. Stanley Browne, 
Managing Editor.” 

Of course, when a man’s health shows he can stand 
coffee without trouble, let him drink it, but most 
highly organized brain-workers simply can not. 

The drugs natural to the coffee berry affect the 
stomach and other organ and thence to the complex 
nervous system, throwing it out of balance and produc- 
ing disorders in various parts of the body. Keep up 
this daily poisoning and serious disease generally super- 
venes. So when man or woman finds that coffee is a 
smooth but deadly enemy and health is of any value at 
all, there is but one road—quit. 

It is easy to find out if coffee be the cause of the 
troubles, for if left off 10 days and Postum be used in 
its place and the sick and diseased conditions begin to 
disappear, the proof is unanswerable. 

Postum is not good if made by short boiling. It 
must] be boiled full 15 minutes after boiling begins, 
when the crisp flavor and the food elements are brought 
out of the grains and the beverage is ready to fulfill its 
mission of palatable comfort and renewing the cells and 
nerve centres broken down by coffee. 

““There’s a Reason.” 

Pg the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in 
PKs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and full 
of human interest. 





Red Cedar Chest—A Unique Gift 
Moth, Dust, Damp Proof. 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 






Piedmont 


clothing 
against moths 
without cam- 
phor, and pay 
for themselves 
by saving cold 
storage expenses. We prepay freight from 

factorytohome. Write today for our catalog showing many’ 

other stylesand prices. PIEDMONT RED CHEST CO., Dept. 70, Statesville, H. C. 


paso pTEORES 


ANY er Sita at 1/40 the cost-IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination. We 

cussentes them. See them first—then pay. 
s jal Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 
Stud 1 ct. os. Sent 

FREE, shows 


Pears 


cA shining counten- 
















ance”? is produced by 
ordinary soaps. ! 
The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and re- 
finement. Pears’ leaves 
the skin soft, white and 


natural. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE'’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 3 
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1911 YALE MOTORCYCLES 
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rhe quality feature that is the keynote to serv- 
ice predominates in every YALE motorcycle. 
1911 YALES arethehighest type of QUALITY 
PRODUCTION known to present day mechan- 
cal engineering. 


1911 4-H.P. YALE, ..... $200 


With Bosch Magneto, $235 
1911 7-H.P. YALE TWIN,. . $300 


Long stroke motor, specially heat treated cylin- 
der, ground to thousandth part of an inch, valves 
irop hammer forged from highest quality nickel 
steel, perfectly seated and of generous size. New 
positive grip control (pateuned) and offset cylinder. 

VALE history is worth while reading, 
Write for it today. 


CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO. 


1740 Fernwood Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Use MENNEN’S 
BORATED 

raccum 1 oilet Powder 
and insist upon your barber using it also. 
It is antiseptic and will assist in preventing 
many of the skin diseases often contracted. 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample 

box for 4c. stamp. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 









The result of paying your landlord $25 per 
month rent for twelve years is this:—You have a 
bundle of rent receipts; he has $3600, and the 


house. 


By Our Plan You Can 
Own the House 


in the same length of time, and without paying 


any more money. 

It is a practical business proposition, backed by 
reputable business men, is easy, cheap, and safe, 
and has been in successful operation for years, 
helping hundreds of rent payers’ become home 
owners. 

There is nothing speculative about the plan— 
you take no risk—your money is fully protected. 

Write for our book of information giving full 
details—it is free. 


Security Building Company 
1050 Insurance Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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pees Bourne, Senator from Oregon and president 
of the Progressive Republican League, made a speech 
in the Senate which has peculiar significance in view 
of his relation to the progressive organization. He 
charged that the Taft administration 
is now out to get delegates to the 
1912 convention, and that patron- 
age power is being employed in 
the most objectionable way to 
perfect organizations with this end in view. The speech 
was specific and sensational to the last degree. 

The Progressive Republicans are working all over the 
country more openly than ever before, to secure anti- 
Taft delegates. They are especially urging adoption of 
Presidential preference: laws in the state legislatures; 
that is, laws giving voters opportunity to indicate, at a 
primary, their choice for President. This is designed to 
smash machine and Federal office control of delegations 
to nominating conventions. Senator Bourne issued a 
strong letter asking adoption of such laws. The feeling 
that President Taft can under no circumstances be re- 
elected is giving heart to his opponents, who believe 
they now have a chance to defeat his renomination, de- 
spite the big lead he has in controlling the postmaster- 
delegations from the South. The fight is on, and it 
will grow bigger with each week from this time. 


An Anti-Taft 
Movement 


NEw York State, which has the best laws in the 

Union upon the regulation of the sale of narcotic 
drugs, is contemplating a further advance step in anti- 
drug legislation. A bill has been introduced prohibit- 
ing the sale or gift of hypodermic 
syringes and needles except upon 
the written order of a duly licensed 
physician or veterinary surgeon. 
The purpose of the proposed law 
is to restrict the use of hypodermics to physicians and 
gradually make it impossible for these instruments to 
fall into the hands of drug addicts. 

Supporters of the proposed measure point out that 
invalids frequently acquire the drug habit from the use 
of hypodermics by physicians to allievate pain. C. B. 
Towns, of New York, who has a wide experience in 
the treatment of narcotic victims, is authority for the 
statement that ninety per cent. of the slaves of opium 
take it hypodermically and that seventy-five per cent. 
have acquired the habit from the ability to obtain 
instruments at will. New York should pass the pro- 
posed law, which, however, will probably not be fully 
effective till other states have followed the example of 
the Empire State. 


New Attack on 
Drug Evil 


"THE proposal to introduce African animals into 
the United States, first made by Captain Fritz 
Duquesne and fully explained by him in Success 
Maaazine, shows constantly increasing vitality. W.N. 
Irwin, of the Bureau of Plant 

Industry, has submitted to the 

iy aang . Secretary of Agriculture a plan for 
African Animals importing hippopotami, camels and 
antelopes. The hippopotamus is 

designed for residence in the swampy Southern rivers 
where it will turn troublesome water weeds into edible 
meat and valuable leather. Camels ought to be useful 
pack animals in the Southwestern deserts, they say, 
while the antelope is superior to the goat in usefulness 
and moral character and is less particular about his food. 
An expedition financed by John Hays Hammond and 
other capitalists and headed by Major Frederick Russell 
Burnham is to scour Africa for able and willing animals. 


| Representative Broussard, of Louisiana, is trying to get 


Congress to make an appropriation for this purpose, 
meanwhile offering to give the Government a farm upon 
which a choice collection of African animal immigrants 
may receive board and lodging. 


AFTER years of agitation, the Appalachian forest reserve 

bill has finally become a law. It looks to spending 
about two million dollars a year for six years, buying 
lands in the White Mountains, and in the angle where 
Tennessee, Virginia and North 
Carolina are most neighborly, 
watershed lands which may be 
forested. The purchases are not 
to include standing timber, but this 
is to be cut only under direction of the forest service, 
with a view to its restoration in due time. 

For the East to get a start in conservation of forests 
is an excellent thing. The East needs to know the 
advantages and disadvantages. There are some real 
present disadvantages to a new state which has a large 
area devoted to reserves and thereby withdrawn from 
development. The East will understand conservation 
better, from the Western viewpoint, when it has tried 
it. Meanwhile, the country absolutely must have meas- 
ures to protect its lumber, or it will presently have an 
insufficient supply, and that controlled by a few indi- 
viduals and corporations. The recent report of the 


A Good 
Forest Law 


Bureau of Corporations on the concentration of the 
standing timber supply caused a national sensation, 
The quantity of timber owned by the Northern and 
Southern Pacific railroads startled everybody. The 
Bureau does not tell us whether there is a lumber trust; 
that information is to come later. But it tells us there 
are strong evidences of a timber trust, which is vastly 
worse than a lumber combination, because the owners 
of timber obviously control lumber. 


"Tue real world-trust seems to have been ushered in, 

It is the coffee trust, according to Representative 
Norris, of Nebraska, who is on its trail. He told the 
House of Representatives, after much investigation, that 
the government of Brazil, in combi- 
nation with international bankers of 
New York, London, Paris, Brussels 
and Berlin, has secured control of 
the coffee supply. The House 
promptly passed a resolution calling on the Department 
of Justice for information about it. If it does n’t produce 
the information, Mr. Norris will present a resolution at 
the extra session for a Congressional investigation. 

Brazil grows most of the world’s coffee. It is engaged 
in an international conspiracy in restraint of trade, to 
keep production down and prices up. Mr. Norris be- 
lieves that, encouraged by success in this effort, it is 
organizing alike trust in rubber, of which Brazil con- 
trols the leading —. 

“* Brazil has its coffee trust, which is mulcting us of 
many millions a year, having approximately doubled the 
price of coffee,” said Representative Norris. ‘‘It is 
about to do the same thing to us with a rubber trust. 
Germany has a national potash trust. Here at home, 
we have our own trusts, which sell things cheaper 
abroad than at home. What are we going to do about 
it ? ” 

Evidently the theory that the United States is the 
sole habitat of the genus trust is an exploded one. Are 
we to have international anti-trust laws? 


International 
Coffee Trust 


‘Two recent inventions promise much for the moving 

picture industry and for both of these we are 
indebted to France. M. Gaumort has recently suc- 
ceeded in coordinating the graphophone and the 
biograph, reproducing actions and 
words simultaneously. If this in- 
vention is all that is claimed for it, 
the work of the great actor, like 
that of the artist, writer and com- 
poser, may be preserved for us for all time. Experi- 
ments are now under way for recording and reproducing 
the play of a prominent American actress and her 
company. 

M. Rothapfel now comes forward with a device by 
which motion pictures may be reproduced in broad 
daylight or in a well-lighted building. A powerful 
electric light passes through strong lenses and is thrown 
upon a screen banked with black. This invention, if 
successful, will eliminate the one great objection to 
what has come to be the drama of the people. 

It is too early for prophecy, but the time may come 
when a small town audience far from the city theater 
may sit in a well lighted auditorium enjoying the repro- 
duction of a great opera or play long after the inspired 
singers and actors have passed away. 


Improvement of 
Motion Pictures 


A Momentous conflict recently ‘took place between a 

regiment of American bluepoints and a picked troop 
of British Colchesters, a moderate sized species of 
oyster greatly loved by Englishmen. The battlefield 
was a London hotel and forty 
or more English and American 
authorities gathered there to settle 
for all time the mooted question 
of superiority. The first skirmish, 
that of raw troops with shells, resulted in a draw, both 
sides retreating with heavy loss. Then followed four 
hot battles, or courses, between cooked and seasoned 
veterans. Victory finally perched upon the American 
banner. 

But at what a fearful cost! Of all the brave blue- 
points that went forth to uphold American honor not 
one returned. Like the ill-fated oysters of ‘‘ Alice in 
Wonderland” who went walking with the Walrus and 
the Carpenter, theirs was no happy home-coming. 


«* And that was scarcely odd because 
They ’d eaten every one.” 


The Battle of 
the Oysters 


It was a glorious victory, yet America’s cause never 
was in real danger. At home, eager for the fray, were 
regiments of patriotic Chesapeakes, Capes and Shrews- 
burys ready to lay down their lives, Lynnhavens, 
rejoicing in their giant strength, succulent Mobiles from 
sunny Southern waters—broiling, stewing, steaming, 
roasting oysters, oyster patties, escalloped, fried in 
crumbs, smothered in turkey dressing. Let Britannia 
go on ruling the wave; in oyster production America 
maintains a six-power standard. 


a 
iF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION **SUCCESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 
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The Month Abroad 





Te king’s speech from the throne in the House of 

Lords on February 6, was the formal opening 
of what may prove to be a most momentous session of 
the British Parliament. The speech gave notice of the 
Government’s intention to devote 
the entire time of Parliament until 
Easter to the veto question. Short- 
ly afterwards, Premier Asquith in- 
troduced the bill limiting the veto 
power of the House of Lords and renewed his promise 
later to carry out a plan for full self-government for 
Ireland. The veto bill passed the Commons on its 
first reading by a vote of 351 to 227, receiving the full 
support of the Liberals, Laborites and Irish Nationalists. 
It passed on second reading by a similar majority. 

The veto bill frankly expresses the intention of ulti- 
mately making the upper house an elective body. It 
provides that if a money bill passed by the Commons 
at least one month before the end of the session is not 
passed by;the Lords without amendment, it shall, 
nevertheless, become a law on being signed by the 
king. Bills other than revenue measures passed in three 
successive sessions of the Commons shall become law 
without the approval of the Lords. 

This measure represents the will of the British people, 
twice clearly expressed at the polls, that control over 
the public pursestrings shall be wrested from the hands 
of the privileged, hereditary upper chamber. The Lords 
will oppose the measure vigorously, but in the end they 
will yield because their very existence is at stake. 


The Lords 
Face Defeat 


—_ = 


MEAs wuite, with hearty inconsistency, the British Em- 

pire turns from its attack upon intrenched privi- 
iege to joyous preparation for King George’s coronation 
in June. The love and loyalty of the British people 
for this middle-weight man and his 
rather unimportant job is a force 
that should not be underestimated. 
The coronation will be the year’s 
greatest and most brilliant spec- 
tacle. Already windows and seats have been bought 
for the parades, nervous tradesmen have had the 
weather and the king’s life insured; gowns and coro- 
nets have been ordered. America will be represented 
by thousands of enthusiastic tourists in expensive seats, 
and by John Hays Hammond, whom President Taft has 
appointed to bear our good will to King George the 
Fifth. 

The English people, sane and liberty loving, delight 
in the glitter and pomp of royalty; in America we like 
circus parades—an imitation Indian princess, .a tin 
sword and a moth-eaten elephant. 


_ _> 


The Coronation 
in June 


[¥ THE last hours of the session of Congress, there was 
~ laid before the House the report of the Insular 
Affairs Committee on charges against the civil govern- 
ment of the Philippines. Representative Martin, of 
Colorado, had charged gross impro- 
prieties in the sale of friar lands to 
American interests related to the 
sugar trust, and also in deals in 
the islands by officers of the civil 
government. The committee’s majority finds the charges 
unfounded, saying that the restrictions on sales of public 
lands do not apply to friar lands. A minority of the 
committee sustains the charges. 

Although it had been ready for a week, the report 
was not presented to the House till the day before Con- 
gress adjourned, when discussion was impossible. It is 
promised that at the next session the House will take it 
up and debate it im extenso, with the view to getting at 
the bottom of the transactions in controversy. 


The Philippine 
Land Scandal 


THe resignation of Aristide Briand, the French Premier, 
and his ministry, brings to an end a short but 
stormy epoch in French government. Briand was called 
upon to form a ministry at the time of the fall of the 
Clemenceau cabinet in 1909. He 
proved to be a statesman of con- 
structive force, carrying out many 
needed reforms in governmental 
departments, notably in the army 
and navy. Since Briand was an avowed Socialist, the 
timid were agreeably surprised at his moderation. 

It was his conservatism rather than his radicalism 
that brought about his undoing. During the railroad 
strike last fall, Briand took as vigorous measures in 
suppressing it as any ‘‘ capitalistic’ Premier might have 
taken. For this he was bitterly accused of treason to 
his former labor-union associates. He was obliged to 


The Briand 
Cabinet Falls 





reconstruct his cabinet after the settlement of the strike, 
since which time votes of confidence in him in the 
Chamber of Deputies have gradually grown smaller. 
Finally, upon the question of his religious policy, his 
majority dwindled to sixteen and the disheartened 
Premier resigned. Briand’s administration is an excel- 
lent example of the tendency of responsibility to breed 
conservatism. 

Antoine Ernest Monis has been appointed Premier to 
succeed Briand. He and the new ministry are known 
to have strong a ag with organized labor, and 
with their coming the Socialists and Radicals are once 
more in control of the government. 

"Te coming International Opium Conference which 

meets on May 30 at The Hague is significant of an 
encouraging advance in the world’s thought on the sub- 
ject of drugs. Thirteen nations are to be represented 
at the conference. England held 
out for a time for reasons not per- 
haps wholly unconnected with the 
revenue she derives from India’s 
opium traffic with China. She 
advanced the view that America consumes more dan- 
gerous drugs than does China. Our State Department 
was able to promise a vigorous campaign against nar- 
cotic drugs in this country and thus amity was restored. 

This is the second International Conference on opium, 
the first, for which the United States was largely respon- 
sible, meeting in Shanghai in 1909. Delegates at The 
Hague meeting will be encouraged by the reports of the 
vigor and sincerity with which China has attacked her 
appalling opium problem and the success which she is 
meeting in suppressing the traffic. 


Nations Unite 
Against Opium 


LAST month we called attention to the alarming prev- 

alence of the bubonic plague in Northern Manchu- 
ria. Later reports indicate that not only has the plague 
not been overcome but also that it has spread to China 
and Japan and is following the line 
of the Trans-Siberian railway to- 
ward Russia. The danger to Europe 
and the rest of the civilized world 
lies in the fact that the Russian 
government is unable to cope successfully with con- 
tagious diseases. The real hope of conquering the 
black death in the Far East seems to lie in the capable, 
experienced, modern Japanese. 


Plague Headed 
For Europe 


“*Pottar diplomacy ” would not seem to be making 

so much of a hit lately. The United States some 

time since injected itself into the question of railroad 

construction in China, demanding that American finan- 

ciers be given a slice of the invest- 

: : ment. In one case the Americans 

_ ee were taken in—and then the whole 

Set-Bac project was tied up. In another, 

Japan and Russia united in a 
vigorous snub to America. 

Russia, in the latest instance, threatened to invade 
the Chinese province of Ili because China was charged 
with violations of an old treaty that it was about to 
denounce. China yielded, and Russia gets about what 
she wanted. China and Japan appeared once more in 
close harmony. Plainly, these powers are working 
with England to dominate China, and the United States 
seems to have abandoned the John Hay doctrine of 
the open door and territorial integrity. 

As a price, seemingly, for our exclusion from China, 
the United States is given the privilege of nominating 
the financial controllers of Persia, who are to admin- 
ister its revenues and reorganize its loans. It seems a 
poor compensation for the loss of our commercial 
opportunity in China, and justifies suspicion that in the 
‘* dollar diplomacy ” game we are getting some short 
change. 

However, American ship builders recently got con- 

tracts to build two battleships for Argentina, and 
it was announced as a fine, business-getting triumph of 
the financial diplomacy. Whereupon, Senator La Fol- 
lette introduced a resolution ask- 
ing if any promises had been made 
to Argentina in consideration of 
Americans getting these contracts. 
The replies indicated that we had 
agreed that naval secrets should be exchanged as 
between this country and Argentina! Each country 
will tell the other all about its navy. 

We can see how that is good for Argentina; but 
doubt surounds the value of their naval secrets to us. 


[Continued on page 76-D.] 


A One-Sided 
Bargain 
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A FOOD STORY 
Makes a Woman of 70 “One in 10,000." 


The widow of one of Ohio’s most distinguished 
newspaper editors and a famous leader in politics in his 
day, says she is 70 years old and a “‘stronger woman 
than you will find in ten thousand,” arfd she credits 
her fine physical condition to the use of Grape-Nuts: 

*“Many years ago | had a terrible fall which perma- 
nently injured my stomach. For years | lived on a 
preparation of corn starch and milk, but it grew so 
repugnant to me that | had to give it up. Then | tried, 
one after another, a dozen different kinds of cereals, but 
the process of digestion gave me great pain. 

“It was not until | began to use Grape-Nuts food 
three years ago that | Pe: relief. It has proved, with 
the dear Lord’s blessing, a great boon to me. It 
brought me health and vigor such as I never expected 
to again enjoy, and in gratitude | never fail to sound 
its praises.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

‘*There’s a Reason.” 

Look for it in the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” to be found in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 


from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


PARKER’S #J4IR B 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE Hair 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Restores Gray Hair to its Youthful 


Color 
Prevents scalp Diseases and Hair Falling 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 





























“You Get the Job’ 


HAT is what the “live-wire,” the man 
who has training—who is an EXPERT 
in his line—hears to-day from the man who hires. 


Meanwhile untrained men—not particularly 
efficient in any kind of work—are turned away. 


So you see you MUST HAVE training. 
Don’t think you can’t get it—that you haven’t 
time or money—+that delusion will keep you 
in the ranks of the poorly paid, the inefficient. 


You can get training—you can win out—get a better 
position—BIGGER PAY. ‘That's what the I. C. S. 
are for—to help you. If you're able to read and 
write and have the gumption to want to succeed—the 
I. C. S. will come to you in your own home, in,your 
spare time—absolutely without interfering with your 
regular, everyday work, and help you to become 
trained— efficient in the line of work you like best. 


But you've got to have the desire to make 
something of yourself. If you have—mark the 
coupon and mail it for information on how to get out 
of the low-paid class. 


Mark this Coupon NOW 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Bex 1172, SCRANTON, PA. 


obligation on my part. 
trade or pro feasion 





pecans 
Present Occupation 
Street and No 
City. 
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Progress! 


New York City, November z, 1910. 
Dear JupceE LINDsEy: 


Thank you for your letter and for all the kind and 
friendly things you say. Your interest is so stimulating that 
I am moved to sit right down and burden you with a long 
letter about our new plan. I know the idea will appeal to you. 

We plan to build a new magazine that shall be free from 
the influence of banks, paper companies and advertisers, and 
that, therefore, without going in for cheap sensationalism, 
shall be consistently vigorous, honest and independent. It 
will be called Tue Nationa Post, and will appear fort- 
nightly. The price is to be ten cents a copy, two dollars a year 
(twenty-six numbers). 

After a considerable experience in the magazine busi- 
ness, | have come to the conclusion that the only course to 
take for an editor whose mind is open, who feels in himselt 
something of the drive toward progress and toward sound 
social (as well as “ political”) economy, who believes in the 
genius of his country and in democracy (with a little “«d’’), 
is to see to it that his publication is owned by the only people 
for whom he can conscientiously work—the. American people. 

While we are determined to make THe NATIONAL Post 
a readable and attractive publication, with breezy fiction, 
strong articles, good illustrations and plenty of personalities 
and humorous touches, we are still more determined to give 
it an undertone of something deeper and more worth while. 
In a word, we purpose working toward the leadership ot 
progressive thought in America. Coming out on a more 
rapid-fire plan than the big monthlies, with our interpretative 
review of current events the world around and with a vigor- 
ous editorial page in which to state our convictions, we 
should be able to make our influence felt almost from the start. 

I wish it were possible to give an adequate statement ot 
the spirit of the publication. We all know the peculiar dis- 
tinction of the old New York Sun, the familiar attractiveness 
of the Saturday Evening Post, the traditional quality of the 
Atlantic Monthly—but the man doesn’t live who could con- 
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Since this letter was written The National Post Company has 


purchased Success Macazine. Preparations are being hastened for 
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they say on the street, of “putting it across." This much I 


can promise you—TueE NaTIonat Post will have spirit and 





vitality—uit will be alive one. It will look the American prob- 
lem right in the face. It will be a magazine of clear, keen 
thinking. I am putting just two limitations on the members 
of the contributing staff: they must be sure of their facts and 
they must keep their sense of humor on straight. We want 
no careless talk, no heat, no “color,” no “holier than thou”’ 
stuff. We wanta magazine of good temper and human charity, 
but essentially a magazine that fights for little ««d’’ democ- 
racy. I think the public wants that kind, too. 

All of which simmers down to about this; first, employ 
the best men there are; then keep your temper, think clearly, 
talk straight. And which reminds me that I am apparently 
trying to do the very thing that I said could n’t be done— 
explain the magazine. But never mind; let it stand. I’m 
going to hang .wo portraits on the editorial walls; one of 
Abraham Lincoln, the other of dear old Mark Twain. With 
these two faces looking down on one all the time, it ought to 
be possible for a man to keep his sense of simple justice, his 
deeper sympathies, and his sense of humor. 


Faithfully yours, 


To Jupce Ben B. Linpsgey, Denver, Col. 





“4 “Lhe National Post Company 


FE. E. Garrison, President and Treasurer; David G. Evans, 
Vice-President; Samuel Merwin, Secretary and Editor 
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e optimistic — 
Smoke “Velvet |! 





Velvet,” a charming pipe tobacco that has that de- 
sirable quality of contentment about it that is more 
often lacking in a pipe tobacco. “Velvet” is 
Burley leal. Millions of them hung up for 2 years 
-they mellow—the harshness disappearsp—the 
flavor becomes fragrant—very smooth smoke. 
Such tobacco never bites. 
Velvet’ is ideal regalement. 


10c. at all dealers 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, Ill. 









$3,000 to $10,000 
Per Year For You 


I can make you prosperous. Ifyou 
want to earn more money—if you 
want to establish yourself in an in- 
dependent business requiring no 
capital—send me your name and 
address on coupon below, (or a 
ostal willdo) and I will mail you, 
ree, our B 62-Page Book 
fully crpinining u fi 
yourself to earn big money in the 
Real Estate, Brokerage and In- 
warance Business. Our thoroughly tested successful sys- 
tem not only equips you fully on every point of Real Estate, 
Brokerage and Insurance, we also give you, free, a valuable 
course in Commercial Law. Our Free Book is of great inter- 
est to anyone, but is of vital importance to Clerks, Book 
Keepers, Salesmen, Agents, Solicitors and others who are 
ambitious to be in a good paying business of their own. 


International Realty Corp., 1456 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 
Successors to rne Uross Co. and H. W. Cross & Co. 
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Women Everywhere 











HE women voters of Seattle have begun early to 
justify their official existence; they have done an 
interesting and a helpful thing. The state of Washing- 
ton has most of the modern improvements in govern- 
mental devices, including the recall, 
and under the latter provision a 
demand was made for the removal 
of Mayor Hiram C. Gill of Seattle. 
Mayor Gill was a survival of an 
older though not a better day in Washington politics, 
and chatges of corruption and inefficiency were made 
against him. In the recall election Gill was defeated 
by George Dilling by 6,000 votes. There was a heavy 
Socialist vote against Gill, though not for Dilling. 

Of the total vote, the women cast about one-third. 
There seems to be very little doubt that they were the 
cause of Gill’s defeat. The women had waged a vigor- 
ous campaign against Gill, because of his alleged collu- 
sion with the vice interests. In a later primary election, 
the women helped to defeat most of the councilmen of 
the Gill crowd. 


Women in 
Seattle Recall 


A Wasuincton woman has recently acquired the famous 

Hope diamonds at a cost of $180,000. It is kept 
in a safe-deposit vault and arrangements are made to 
have it returned there at night after its owner comes 
home from social functions. The 
Hope diamond is said to have 
brought ill luck to everybody who 
has owned it since its discovery. 
The poor lady who possesses it 
now will have at least the ill luck of worrying about its 
safety, taking care of it and lugging it around to parties. 
Misfortune has already descended in the form of a 
threatened suit by New York jewelers for the price of 
the gem. 

Andrew Carnegie said lately that the wives of the 
tich were an unhappy lot and worthy of our profound 
sympathy. They have too many luxuries, he says, and 
too few mental resources. There are plenty of women 
who would be glad to exchange some mental resources 
for a luxury or two, but sympathy would not be amiss 
for the lady of the Hope diamond. 


Unhappy Wives 
of Millionaires 


HE good wives of Kansas are all agog over the bill 

that has been introduced into the Legislature making 
it unlawful to fry beefsteak. In support of his measure 
the Kansas lawmaker maintains that fried steak is un- 
healthful, fruitful of domestic dis- 
cord and a frequent cause of 
divorce. Whether it has anything 
to do with panics, bribery or sun- 
spots this reformer does not state. 

Steak friers are up in arms against this threatened 
legislative invasion of the kitchen. Healthy gentlemen 
who have lived tong, useful lives on beefsteak burned 
hard and dry as shingles are pushed forward as unwilling 
exhibits. Testimony as to domestic harmony is heard 
on all hands. The unfortunate Solon’s bill will hardly 
pass, but if his agitation results in the increased use of 
the broiler, he may feel that he has not lived in vain. 


Fried Steak 


"Tut drama of childhood is having its turn upon the 

American stage; the children have come forth and 
saved an otherwise hopeless theatrical season. ‘‘Kénigs- 
kinder,” the exquisite German fairy tale, has been 
perhaps the season’s most conspic- 
uous operatic success. Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin’s ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm” and Maeterlinck’s 
‘*The Blue Bird” have brought 
happiness this winter to thousands of ‘‘ children” of 
assorted ages and sizes. Lately there has appeared at 
the New Theater in New York ‘‘The Piper,” the 
beautiful dramatization by Josephine Preston Peabody 
Marks of the delightful, shivery story of the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin. 

It will be remembered that Mrs. Marks’s play was last 
summer awarded the Stratford prize in England as the 
best contemporary play in the language. The Amer- 
ican woman’s play was recently put on in London and 
enthusiasticaily received. At last American managers, 
who had previously declined to produce the play, saw 
a new light; the play was an immediate success. 

The ‘‘childhood” season of drama has been one of 
refreshing wholesomeness. There still remains, how- 
ever, much to be done in the way of prohibiting very 


Childhood and 
the Stage 








young children from taking part in theatrical perform- 
ances. 


[Continued from page 36-A] 


"Tue Senate has passed the bill creating a Federal Chil- 

dren’s Bureau. The House failed to pass the bill 
and the matter will have to be taken up at a later ses- 
sion, but the project has been given marked encourage. 
ment. The Senate bill provides 
that a bureau under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor be 
established to investigate and re- 
port on all matters pertaining to 
the welfare of children. Infant mortality, birth rate, 
degeneracy, orphanage, delinquency, juvenile courts, 
desertion, dangerous occupations and diseases and 
child labor will fall within the province of the new 
bureau. Philanthropists, women’s clubs and labor or- 
ganizations have worked for four years for this bureau. 
Avocates of votes for women have taken renewed 

courage in the victories in the state legislatures of 
California and Kansas. In both states, proposals to 
submit to the people constitutional amendments per- 
mitting women’s suffrage were car- 
tied by large majorities. Suffra- 
gists believe that they will soon be 
able to sew the sixth and seventh 
stars upon the women’s flag. 

New York advocates have recently attacked Albany 
in force, and campaigning is vigorous in Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania, but thus far only the 
Western sisters have met with real success. Senator 
Owen, who has introduced a suffrage bill into the 
United State Senate, believes that women should not 
only be allowed, but should be made to vote. 

De Fasuion, who makes life interesting and expen- 
sive for the women of the civilized world, has made 

a decree that she will find it extremely hard to enforce. 
The harem or trousers skirt isn’t exactly a new 
invention, having been in use by 


The Children’s 
Bureau Bill 


Suffrage Gains 


Threatened Oriental ladies for several thousand 
es years, but it now comes to the 
— ” Western world properly accredited 


by Paris authorities, whoever they 
are. Several versions of the panta- 
loon skirt have made their appearance in Paris amid the 
violent demonstrations of an excitable populace. In 
New York, a walking advertisement of the new gar- 
ment invaded the newspaper district and seriously inter- 
fered with traffic. A bold pioneer braved the London 
wilderness and got home safely with the assistance of 
the efficient police force. 

The feminine world declares that it will have none of 
a contrivance which is based upon the absurd principle 
that woman is a biped. It has coined the word ‘‘ panta- 
loonatic ” for use in emergencies. Whether or not the 
new style goes the way of the discredited sheath gown 
will soon be known. The kindest thing that has been 
said about it, is that it is more sensible than the hobble 
skirt and not much uglier. 


Doctors have recently testified, with rather an unusual 

degree of unanimity, that women in these days do 
not dress warmly enough; that neurasthenia is often 
the result of wearing clothing of insufficient thickness. 
It is not poverty, they say, but 
style that causes the difficulty. 
Women can not imitate the sylph- 
like maiden of the fashion plate 
and wear heavy underwear and 
thick dresses. Fashion, with beautiful disregard for the 
changing seasons, demands gauzy stockings, low shoes, 
décolleté gowns and short sleeves. The result is too 
often pneumonia or an exhaustion of vitality and nerve 
force in the effort to keep warm. 

This criticism sounds amazingly like good common 
sense. Woman may protest that she does not feel 
cold, but the chances are that she is giving her body an 
unnecessary amount of trouble to keep warm. 


Victims 
of Fashion 


N ELOQUENT advocate of the cause of votes for women 

is Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, who is visiting America 
and telling the story of the English women’s struggle 
for the franchise. Miss Pankhurst, who is onty twenty- 
one years old, is the youngest daughter of the well- 
known English suffragist. 

HE honor of being the first regular woman police 

officer in the United States belongs to Mrs. Alice 
Stebbins Wells of Los Angeles. She is mild-man- 
nered, slight and attractive, and declines to conside 
wearing a uniform. Her duty is to look after erring 
women and children. 
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The Country Boy’s' 
Chance 


[Continued from page 30) 


without the proper tools. This training develops in- 
stinctive courage, strong success qualities, and makes 
him a resourceful man. 

Is it any wonder that the boy so trained in self- 
reliance, so superbly equipped with physical and mental 
stamina, should take such preeminence, should be in 
such demand when he comes to the city? Is it any 
wonder that he is always in demand in great emergen- 
cies and crises? Just stand a stamina-filled, self-reliant 
country boy beside a pale, soft, stamina-less, washed- 
out city youth. Is it any wonder that the country 
bred boy is nearly always the leader; that he heads the 
banks, the great mercantile houses? It is this peculiar, 
indescribable something; this superior stamina and 
mental caliber, that makes the stuff that rises to the 
top in all vocations. 

There is a peculiar quality of superiority which comes 
from dealing with realities that we do not find in the 
superficial city conditions. The life-giving oxygen, 
breathed in great inspirations through constant muscular 
effort, develops in the country boy much greater lung 
power than is developed in the city youth, and his out- 
door work tends to build up a robust constitution. 
Plowing, hoeing, mowing, everything he does on the 
farm gives him vigor and strength. His muscles are 
harder, his flesh firmer, and his brain-fiber partakes 
of the same superior quality. He is constantly 
bottling up forces, storing up energy in his brain and 
muscles which later may be powerful factors in shap- 
ing the nation’s destiny or which may furnish back- 
bone to keep the ship of state from floundering on 
the rocks. This marvelous reserve power which he 
stores up in the country will come out in the success- 
ful banker, statesman, lawyer, merchant, or business 
man. 

Self-reliance and grit are oftenest country-bred. The 
country boy is constantly thrown upon his own re- 
sources; he is forced to think for himself, and this calls 
out his ingenuity and makes him self-reliant and strong. 
It has been found that the use of tools in our manual 
training schools develops the brain, strengthens the de- 
ficient faculties and brings out latent powers. The 
farm-reared boy is in the best manual training school in 
the world and is constantly forced to plan things, make 
things; he is always using tools. This is one of the 
reasons why he usually develops better all-round judg- 
ment and a more level head than the city boy. 

It is human nature to exaggerate the value of things 
beyond our reach. People save money for years in 
order to go to Europe to visit the great art centers 
and see the famous masterpieces, when they have 
really never seen the marvelous pictures painted by 
the Divine Artist and spread in the landscape, in the 
sunset, in the glory of flowers and plant life, right at 
their very doors. 


The Inspiration of the Soil 


What a perpetual inspiration, what marvels of 
beauty, what miracles of coloring are spread every- 
where ip nature, confronting us on every hand! We 
see them almost every day of our lives and they 





become so common that they make no impression 
upon us. Think of the difference between what a 
Ruskin sees in a landscape and the impression conveyed 
to his brain, and what is seen by the ordinary mind, the 
ordinary person who has little or no imagination and 
whose esthetic faculties have scarcely been developed! | 

We are immersed in a wilderness of mysteries and 
marvelous beauties. Miracles innumerable in grass and 
flower and fruit are performed right before our eyes. 
How ‘marvelous is Nature’s growing of fruit, for ex- 
ample! How she packs the concentrated sunshine and 
delicious juices into the cans that she makes as she goes 
along, cans exactly the right size, without a particle of 
waste, leakage or evaporation, with no noise of facto- 
ties, no hammering of tins! The miracles are wrought 
ina silent laboratory; not a sound is heard, and yet 
what marvels of skill, deliciousness and beauty! 

What interrogation points, what wonderful myster- 
ies, what wit-sharpeners are ever before the farmer 
boy, whichever way he turns! Where does all this 
tremendous increase of corn, wheat, fruit and vegetables 
come from? There seems to be no loss to the soil, and 
yet, what a marvelous growth in everything! Life, life, 
more life on every hand! Wherever he goes he treads 
on chemical forces which produce greater marvels than 
are described in the Arabian Nights. The trees, the 
brooks, the mountains, the hills, the valleys, the sun- 
sets, the growing animals on the farm, are all mysteries 
that set him thinking and to wondering at the creative 
processes which are working on every hand. 

Then again, the delicious freedom of it all, as con- 
trasted with the cramped, artificial life in the city! 
Everything in the country tends to set the boy think- 
ing, to call out his dormant powers and develop his 
latent forces. And what health there is in it all! How 
hearty and natural he is in comparison with the city 
boy, who is tempted to turn night into day, to live an 
artificial, purposeless life. 


[Continued on page 47) 
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American Woo el Company 


“OF THE PEOPLE” Because: We are responsible for the welfare of thirty thousand 


American workmen, who rely on our annual pay roll exceeding $13,000,000. 


“BY THE PEOPLE” Because: We are accountable to over twelve thousand stock- 


holders, whose investment receives due share in our acquired profits. 


“FOR THE PEOPLE” Becauss : Through our organization, the American people em- 


ploy their methods and their machinery to manufacture annually more than fifty mill- 
ion yards of dependable fabrics, at a price that would be impossible on any smaller 


scale of production. It is your co-operation which enables us to produce 
this cloth. 


Will you in turn demand 


Order the Cloth as well as the Clotbes. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


J. CLIFFORD WOODHULL, Selling Agent, 
American Woolen Building, 18th to 19th Streets, on 4th Avenue, New York 


I PEARLINE vs Spocy Pownense 


| Soap P Py uelaall <e Sp onges absorbs Moisture 


whic h make s the I -owde I he -avier 


}YOU BUY WATER. 


Soap Powder like Sponges can be filled with | 
Ai which makes the Powder Flufher 
sulky. YOU BUY AIR. 


It’s hard to keep the water in—tho’ they 
we found a way. ( Jpen and expose a 
vackage < luffed Powder and see how 
raj idly the W: iter “Es orates and the Weight 
Pi eicees Bought t Sais prices—foolish! 
PEARLINE— like Sponge No. | is Dry 
|Dense— Condensed and more than ever 


| BEST BY TEST 
} 
| 











A Tablespoonful of PEARLINI 
equal to severa ; 


TRY TO MAKE 
POWDERS BY PEAR 
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CHILDREN 


All Over the World 
Are Clothed by 


Best & Co. 


The most representative Children’s Establish- 
ment to be found on either hemisphere. Making 
an exclusive specialty of the Complete Outfitting 
of the Young. 

Carrying not only immense assortments of every 
article of Junior Attire, but offering original styles 
and exclusive novelties impossible to find elsewhere. 

\n establishment complete in its merchandise 
and most cosmopolitan in its ideas. 

Prepared at all times to furnish Infants’ and 
Children’s Wear, in weights and materials adapted 
for all climates and countries. 


Extending its service to all parts of the world 
through its expertly conducted Mail Order Bureau, 
which gives every order received by letter, the 
same personal and careful attention accorded to 
all who visit the store. 

\n incomparable establishment in all that con- 
stitutes a reliable, satisfactory and adequate place 
for pareuts to outfit children. 





When next in need of any article of cloth- 
ing for infant, Child, Miss or Youth, write 
us and we will gladly show you how 
quickly and completely we can supply 
any and every need in Junior Wear. 


SPRING CATALOGUE FREE 


to all interested in the Outfitting of the Young from Infancy to 
20 years of age. Profusely illustrated and describes many of our 
distinctive styles and best values in Clothing, Millinery, Hats, 
Shoes, Underwear, Hosiery, Layettes. Copy mailed, post- 


paid, upon request. Please address your letter to Dept. 27. 


Fifth Ave at 35th St, NEW YORK 


ls ad 81-10 [oe 


Give Grenville Kleiser, (formerly of 

Yale Faculty), fifteen minutes of your 
time daily at home and he will teach 
you how to make after-dinner - oye 
pe pc toasts, tell stories, make polit- 
cals hes, address board meetings. 
His Mail Course will help salesmen sell more goods, develop 
power and personality, improve memory, increase vocabulary, 
give polse and self-confidence; it will help a man earn more, 
achieve more. ‘ Your course has of great service to me in 
my business, and I commend it to others in the highest terms,"* 
says Joszru P. Day, New York's foremost auctioneer. 


If you'll write éo-day, we'll tell you all about it by mail. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 159, New York 


Thought Force 


FOR SUCCESS 
ELIZABETH TOWNE’S own experiences. Shows how to use 


















energy and power to advantage; how to get most from personal 
environment; how to work for better conditions; how to con- 
serveenergy. A booklet for YOU today,toset yourdesire-energy 


in the way of success zow. For 10e “Thought Force for Suc- 
cess” and a three montns’ trial subscription to “NAUTILUS.” 
Address Elizabeth Towne, Dept. 161, Holyoke, Mass. 


WANTED: 5,000 AGENTS 


No matter what you sell, send your ad- 
dress, and we will mail our catalog show- 
ing 750 guaranteed articles. Over 
3,500- quick-sellers beautifully illus- 
» ltrated in our four free catalogs. No ex- 
perience necessary to sell our 


‘$500.00 prize contest this month. 
. W. HOLMES & CO., Dept. 28 Providence, R. I. 
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Why He is More Successful Than 
You Are 


WHEN you see a person who is getting ahead much 

faster than you are, why do you try to justify 
your slower pace by all sorts of excuses, such as that 
‘the other fellow is lucky,” that he has probably had 
somebody to help him, that he happened to be in a 
more advantageous position ? 

Do not hypnotize yourself by such silly excuses. 
Everybody will laugh at you for making them, and say 
to themselves: ‘‘ There is no doubt that there is a good 
reason for his lack of advancement.” Why not get right 
down to business and look for the real cause ? 

Investigation will perhaps show that the other fellow 
is a little more alert for opportunities, that he is not so 
afraid of taking pains, that he does not think quite as 
much about having a good time and of taking his ease 
as you do; that he is more willing to sacrifice his com- 
fort for business. 

He probably retires a little earlier at night; gets up a 
little earlier in the morning, is particular about being at 
work on time; puts more conscience into his work; 
does not blunder or gad about and talk as much as 
you do. He may be more careful not to make slurring 
remarks about members of the firm. 

In other words, just get right down and analyze 
yourself, and you will probably find a lot of weak 
points in your service which you could improve. 

| know a young man who seems to have considerable 
ambition, but is much distressed because other young 
men in the same firm with him are getting along much 
faster than he is. 

In questioning him, | found that several of those who 
work with him are at the office ahead of time, while 
he is usually late; that they frequently work in the 
evening, especially during the busy season, while he 
almost invariably leaves when the gong sounds, and, if 
possible, a little before. One of the young men he 
envies often carries work home at night, and even gives 
his occasional holidays to his employer’s business. Yet 
this young man thinks his companions are favored. 
He calls them ‘‘ lucky ”’—himself ‘‘ unlucky.” 

The level-headed employer is always looking for ear- 
marks of advancement material in his employees, for 
the stuff that wins, for indications of genius or marked 
ability, and there is no mistaking them. 

When he sees a person who is exacting to the minute 
regarding his work, who is afraid to come a little ahead 
of time in the morning, or to stay a little after closing 
hours if the work requires it, who acts as though he 
were afraid he would give his employer the equivalent 
of a little more than he finds in his pay envelope, there 
is small encouragement for that person’s advancement. 

The idea of those who are made of winning material 
is to get on, and they know that the way to do this is 
to make themselves so invaluable to their employer 
that he can not well get along without them. 

There is nothing which pleases an employer so 
much as to feel that an employee is trying in every pos- 
sible way to advance his interests, studying ways and 
means to lighten his burden; that, in short, he is just 
as much concerned about the business as though it 
were his own. 

The employees who think that this is foolish and 
that it is not right to do what they are not paid for may 
get out of a little extra work, but they do not get on; 
for no employer wants to risk his interests in the hands 
of a person who is so very exacting about the amount of 
work he does; who figures so closely to give just the 
equivalent of what he finds in his salary envelope, and 
no more. 

The young men who advance rapidly usually do so 
because of the generosity of their service, because there 
is no stinting in it, no thought of doing as little as pos- 
sible and getting as much as possible for it. 

It is the overplus of service, the little extra things 
which the employee is not only willing but eager to do 
in order to help his employer, the little extra interest in 
his employer’s welfare which make all the difference 
between the young man or young woman who remains 
in the same position year in and year out and the one 
who advances to the top. 


. 
The Handicap of the Grouch 


"THE man who goes through the world with a grouch, 

who is always watching for an opportunity to ‘‘ get 
square” with somebody whom he thinks has done him 
an injury, is at a great disadvantage. The desire for 














revenge acts in the system like a leaven of poison, 
crippling the brain power and inducing unhappiness. No 
one can do his best when he has an unkind feeling or 
resentment in his heart toward his fellow men. 

We are always prejudiced against those who have 
the reputation of being grouchy, or who are of a suspi- 
cious disposition. These people make very few friends 
and are not good ‘‘ mixers.” They often live lonely 
and sometimes totally isolated lives—especially as they 
advance in years. 

No employer wants such people around him. He 
knows they are not business-getters or friend makers; 
on the contrary, they frequently drive away customers 
and make trouble among the other employees. In busi- 
ness, if people are not treated civilly they do not take 
into consideration that the clerks and those who wait 
upon them may be ill or tired. They expect courtesy 
and obliging, ‘kindly treatment. 

Everybody wants to get away from the cranky, 
fault-finding, over-critical person. We do not like 
people who are out of tune with the world they live in. 


+ + 
Employers Who Demoralize System 


May business men are so constituted that they are 

constantly doing things in their places of business 
which utterly demoralize discipline and make system 
impossible. 

| know an excellent man, who, instead of giving 
orders to heads of departments, goes directly to sub- 
ordinates. If, for instance, he wants to learn any- 
thing about a department he will send for a clerk ora 
bookkeeper, instead of for the superintendent. In this 
way he keeps his entire business force constantly in 
hot water. 

He has able lieutenants around him, but will never 
give them that untrammeled authority or freedom which 
develops individuality and originality, and calls out their 
resources. He is all the time checkmating their move- 
ments, criticizing their actions and tearing their work to 
pieces, which causes them to lose heart. 

A superintendent or department head so treated will 
say: ‘‘Whatis the use? If 1 attempt to do anything 
original my plans will never go into effect. Everything 
is stopped, criticized, ‘ blue penciled’ and changed.” 

The way to bring the best out of a man is to 
invest him with proper authority, give him liberty of 
action, hold him strictly responsible for results and be 
generous enough to encourage and praise him when he 
does well. 

No one can do his best when he is always being 
scolded and nagged. Many well-meaning men criti- 
cize, not for the purpose of hurting one’s feelings or 
injuring him, but ,because of their mental habits of 
inexactitude, and there is an instinctive protest in their 
natures against careless, indifferent, slipshod work. 
They want everything done just right, and when things 
go wrong, they are upset. They do not know how to 
remedy what is wrong, to get proper results without 
criticizing and finding fault. 

But fault-finding never did and never will get the 
best results from employees. The best thing in people 
can not be forced out; it must be drawn out by kind- 
ness, appreciation, encouragement. Attraction is more 
effective than force. 


+ + 


Investing in a Home 


"THERE is one investment which is always worth while, 

and that is a good home. This should always be 
put in the name of your wife, if you have one, but, if 
not, it is a good plan to put it in the name of some one 
who is not taking such great risks in business as you 
are. 

Many a man who thought he was rich has been very 
glad to go back to the little home which he put in his 
wife’s name in his early years of business—a home, pet- 
haps, which was so humble that he despised it in later 
years, but which, after he lost everything, looked very 
grand to him. 

No one knows what great changes and vicissitudes 
business life will bring him, and the level-headed, far- 
seeing man provides against possible disaster. ; 

A home thus put out of the reach of business mis- 
fortunes has enabled many a man to get another start 
in life after he had lost everything else. 

Investment in a home meahs a great deal to a well- 
rounded man. It compensates for the larger income 
which might come from some other investment. Mar- 
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ried or single, every one should provide for a home of 
his own. It means independence, self-reliance, com- 
fort, protection. It means culture, good influences, 
safeguard against temptation. 

Thousands of people are homeless to-day, suffering 
the pangs of poverty and deprivation, because in their 
prosperous days they did not make provision against 
possible disaster. When their business was swept 
away, all was lost. 


- F¢ 
When Fear is in the Mind 


Wat foolish things we all do under the pressure 

of fear! Discouragement colors the judgment. 
| have known men who own their own homes to sell 
their property and do the most ridiculous things in order 
to raise money, because they were afraid they would 
come to grief in their business if they did not have it, 
when as a matter of fact there was no real cause for 
anxiety whatever. When you are at your wits’ end and 
do not know which way to turn, you are in danger, 
for you are in no condition to plan anything or to do 
the best thing. You should do your planning when 
you are cool and calm. 

You are not capable of correct judgment, of using 
good sense, when there is fear or doubt or despondency 
in your mind. Sound judgment comes from a per- 
fectly working brain, unclouded, untroubled faculties. 
Never act upon that which is suggested when you are 
in a state of fear or anxiety. Carry out your plans, 
the course laid down when your brain was clear, your 
head level. When fear is in the mind the mental 
forces are scattered and we are not capable of vigorous 
concentration. Calmness, poise, balance, mental seren- 
ity are absolutely essential to effective thinking. 

One reason why so many men do not get on in the 
world is because they decide important matters when 
the mind is in no condition to decide anything; when 
they are full of fear that they are going to have trouble, 
that they are going to sustain great loss, that there is 
going to be a financial panic. Things done under such 
pressure are never done wisely. Wisdom is what we 
want in an emergency, and wisdom comes only from a 
level head, a calm, clear brain. 


+ + 
Cultivate Cordiality 


WE Feet a certain nearness, a sense of relationship, to 

the large-hearted, magnanimous soul. We are 
irresistibly drawn toward him. It is the large-hearted 
qualities that attract. Narrowness and _ selfishness 
always repel. 

We never like the person who is stingy with his cor- 
diality. We instinctively shrink from the man who 
gives himself out grudgingly, who opens the door of 
his heart just a little way and peeps out to see if it is 
safe to let us in. He never knows us, for his narrow, 
rutty ideas repel us. We feel a sense of suffocation 
when near him. We want to go out into the open 
where we can breathe more freely. We feel cramped, 
contracted, suppréssed in the presence of such a per- 
son; but we feel a sense of expansion, of satisfaction, in 





the atmosphere of a large, generous soul. 

I have traveled with some of these ‘‘ don’t-touch- 
me” characters who would sit in the same car with one 
for days without venturing to speak, while another 
would make friends with everybody. He would never 
think of waiting for an introduction or an excuse for 
speaking, but would simply beam upon every one. 


+ + 
When Old Age Is a Curse 


Wen it has lost self-respect. 

When the old have not won the respect, the confi- 
dence and the admiration of relatives and those nearest 
to them. 

When they do not stand for anything in their 
community. 

When their neighbors would not 
departure any loss. 

When the imagination is foul and the thought impure. 

When all the youthful fires have gone out and only 
embers remain. 

When the individuality has been burned out by the 
fires of dissipation. ; 

When all the reserves of energy and force have 
been prematurely exhausted by a vicious life. 

When the individual has not learned the art of 
self-control and patience. 

When young people can not live with it with any 
comfort. 


consider their 


When it has developed only vulgarity, coarseness 
and animality. 

When it has left the individual ugly, disagreeable, 
touchy, cynical, critical, uncharitable, unkind. 

When hope and cheer have fled 

When ambition and aspiration are dead 

When they have lost the zest for life, the desire for 
usefulness. 

When they have no aim in life. 

When the sap of life has gone 
like a juiceless orange 

When all that is good, sweet and noble has evapo- 
rated and life is empty. 


and the individual is 
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A MEDIAEVAL CONDITION 


Telephone Service— 
Universal or Limited? 


Bf Perv ye ve users make more 
local than long distance calls 
yet to each user comes the vital 
demand for distant communication. 


No individual can escape this 
necessity. It comes to all and can- 
not be foreseen. 


No community can afford to 
surround itself with a sound-proof 
Chinese Wall and risk telephone 
isolation. 


No American State would be 
willing to make its boundary line 


an impenetrable barrier, to prevent 
telephone communication with the 
world outside. 


Each telephone subscriber, each 
community, each State demands to 
be the center of a talking circle 
which shall be — enough to 
include all possible needs of 
inter-communication. 


In response to this universal 
demand the Bell Telephone System 
is clearing the way for universal 
service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


































he Partof Your SockThat Shows 


should be handsome, just asthe part which doesn’t show should be durable. 
Here is an Iron Clad sock that is so beautifully mercerized that pure silk 
hose could not be more pleasing in finish or coloring. Thrust your hand clear 
into it and it even feels like silk; yet its wearing parts are as strong as those of 
a much heavier sock because they are woven with four-ply Sea Island yarn 
with the famous Iron Clad “extra twist.” We do not believe that such 
beauty and great durability were ever so perfectly combined as in this 


Handsome Iron Clad No. 398 
Only 25c 


Colors: Champagne, New Salmon, Light tan, Smoke, Mode, Wine, 
Copenhagen blue, Dark grey, Dark tan, Heliotrope, Pearl, 
Hunter green, Navy blue, New Cerise and black. Sizes: 94, 
10, 104, 11, 114. Won't you try at least one pair-of these 
socks? Your dealer probably keeps them—if not, we will 
send you as many pairs as you may wish, prepaid, if 
you will tell us the size and colors you want. Re- 
member, they only cost 25c a pair. 
This sock is illustrated in natural colors in our beautiful cata- 
i is catalogue, whether you order 


216 Vine Street, 
St. Joseph, 
Mich. 


SEE PAGE § 
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WHEN you have once used this pure 
and wholesome antiseptic toilet soa! 

with yourbath and shampoo, you will 
enjoy the double delight and assur- 
ance of perfectcleanlinessand refresh- 
ment, with protection from infections, 
to which all are more or less exposed. 


THEN you will enjoy using Lifebuoy for all 
foilet purposes, at home or when traveling. 
Its use is fatal to disease germs. 


Makes you ‘feel good all over.’* 
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If not at your dealer's 
send 5c, (stamps or coin) 
for full size cake to 
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Sout AFRICAN PLUMES 


shes, ¢PIRECT TO YOU 


Lye AY TYDE WILLOW PLUMES 
7 w patent process which prevent the delicate flues from breaking» 
1 exe tus sively | by the South African Importing Co. Sold at less than 
ws. 


e for ordinary Willow 
Willow Piume, 18 in. long, 15 in. wide, 5-62 
20 « a 18 “ ad 


Made 
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“ee 26 * “es 22 “es 
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“ 19- -in, French Curl Plume, — of rich, best made 

toc ies me broad fibres and ‘heavy seach heed. 

proms value ever otired. Oulg A$. 00 
OUR CELEBRATED SPECIALS 

Frene hc url Plume, 17 inches long, . 22.08 


Ss Send 25 cents to cover express charges and we will 

ent on approval send to your exp office €, O. D, with privilege of 

free examination. If you find just as described, pay express agent. If not, we 

+ 25 cents. Or, If you prefer, send full purchase price and we 

war : “ return express all charges prepaid, and if not sitisfactory we 

refund your money. We take all the risk. Complete catalog of Willow, 
Plumes and Aigrettes, free on request. 

1) 1841 Wabash Ave. 

Se uth, African Importing Co. 58%? Vso, chicase 














Make Your New York Home 


THE CUMBERLAND 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF ATTRACTIVELY MODERN 


W! 1EN you decide to me 4 at ie Cumberland you have chosen 

a home in New prices are moderate; $2.50 
and up for room and bath r- ‘the day-by-day guest. "Permanent" 
ates to permanent people. Every window ser Hardwood 
A ors. No dust holding carpets. Oriental rugs throughout. Book- 


let for the asking. Advance reservations by wire or letter 








JUST A STEP TO ANYWHERE 
© The Broadway car from Grand Central Station or Island 
R. R. passes door. Very near the 50th St. Subway or 53d St 
Elevated. A\ll surface cars. 10 minutes walk to theatres. 
) minutes walk to Central Park. 


Management of Harry P. Stimson 
BROADWAY AT 54th ST. NEW YORK 























We Buy, Sell r 

and Exchange am Sy 
Kodaks and Lenses. Buy your supplies and have your 
develop ring, finishing and enlargement work done where all 


nater an be obtained Fresh from the Manufacturer. 
You get the best and “ save time and money. Write for 


catalogues as and 
CHESTER PHOTO pe co. 
50 aaet Main. Stree 


et, er, N. Y 
Che Largest Supply House of the “ eSaakc City. ” 
: SHORT. STORIES—Ic. to 5c. a Word 


We sell seston, plays and book MSS. on commis- 
sion; we criticize and revise them ont tell you 
N where to sell them. Story-writing and Journalism 
taught by mail. Send for free Dooklets =" ** Writi 
- 7 for Profit;” tells how. THE NATIONAL PR 
ASSOCIATION, 68 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MRS. CURTIS’S 
HOME CORNER 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 
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D'0 you ever realize that a refriger- 

ator is a machine? I did not 
until one day when | happened into 
a store where a man was explain- 
ing the structure of a refrigerator 
and demonstrating how it ought to 
be used. Until then 1 had thought 
of a refrigerator as a wooden box 
with a lining—the best you could afford—into which 
was shoved a chunk of ice and what food you 
desired to preserve. I realized that | had been letting 
the process of refrigeration go on as | let a gas-burner or 
a stove do its work, giving not one thought to the 
question of how it was done. After learning how to 
get the best results from the refrigerator, | can assure 
every housewife who reads this that it would pay her 
to take the lesson | did. 

First you must realize that a refrigerator will not 
clean itself. After studying its make-up you will learn 
how fermentation is arrested by circulating cold air 
around the food, and how this air is kept dry by circu- 
lating it about the ice. The moisture in the air is con- 
densed and precipitated on to the ice, exactly as you see 
it on the outside of a pitcher of cold water on ahot day. 
From this you learn the necessity of keeping the ice 
chamber as nearly full as possible. Let the temperature 
drop or leave the door open for even a few minutes and 
it takes hours to get the machine back to working order. 
Then the food spoils more quickly than if it had not 
been chilled. You realize this if you have ever noticed 
how quickly cold storage supplies deteriorate when 
removed from the ice. It is an excellent plan to keep a 
thermometer in the ice chamber. When the mercury 
rises to fifty-five degrees, it tells you that you require 
more ice. Forty-five degrees is about the right tem- 
perature for the proper preservation of food. 


Give It a Fair Chance 


Set your refrigerator in a place where it will best do 
its work. Every time | see an ice-box set on a kitchen 
piazza, with rain or the hot sun beating upon it, | know 
that an unthrifty or an uninformed housewife owns it. 
You would not think of setting a piano out of doors; then 
why the refrigerator? You are shortening its lease of 
life and wasting your ice. 

Never keep a refrigerator down cellar. Some people 
think that is the ideal place for it, because cellar air is 
cool. It is not only cool, it is damp, and a year in the 
cellar will ruin the best refrigerator. Food will not keep 
where there is dampness. Another drawback to setting 
the refrigerator in a cellar is the odors which assail food. 
If they are not dangerous they are often objectionable. 
In the cellar a refrigerator pan is apt to be forgotten. 
If it goes unemptied, the leakage creates mold and odors 
which speedily ruin food. 

The ideal place for a refrigerator is a small room built 
especially for it, with a system of outdoor drainage, 
which can usually be very easily arranged if one’s house- 
keeping is done on the first floor and there is any sort of 
back yard where a pipe can drain into the earth. The 
next best place is a corner of the kitchen as far removed 
as possible from the stove. Sometimes an easy arrange- 
ment for drainage can be planned, thus doing away 
with the ever-dripping pan. A simple plan and one 
the housewife can achieve without the aid of a carpen- 
ter is this: 

Place the refrigerator in a corner of the kitchen which 
is immediately over a set tub in the cellar. Bore a hole 
in the kitchen floor with an auger and set into it a 
funnel with a long tube. To the small end of the fun- 
nel which comes out through the cellar roof, attach a 
piece of rubber tubing long enough to reach within a 
foot of the washtub. If long enough to touch the 
escape pipe, there is danger of sewage odors being 
carried up and circulated through the refrigerator. Set 
the waste pipe of the refrigerator directly over the 
funnel. Once a month clean tubing and funnel with 
hot soapy water, and keep a cellar window over the 
tub open, allowing ample circulation of fresh air. 

The proper adjustment of a refrigerator has a great 
deal to do with its working properties. As a rule, the 
man who delivers it sets it up. If he does not, how- 
ever, or if you are moving, do not pack with ice until 
it is ship-shape. See that the ice rack does not touch 
the edge of the opening; if it does, shift it a little to 
one side, so the water can not flow to the provision 
chamber from the ice rack. Make sure the waste pipe 
is perfectly placed. There are all varieties of waste 
pipes, all of them removable, and frequently after being 
taken out for cleaning they are carelessly set back. 
Thus a leakage is created and the provision chamber 
frequently flooded. If it is necessary to use a pan, 
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provide one large enough to hold 
the drippings of twenty-four hours, 
Then have a regular time to empty 
it, either the first thing in the morn- 
ing or the last thing at night. | 
prefer a large flat dishpan of granite 
ware or heavy block tin to the ordi- 
nary refrigerator pan, because it has 
handles. Have the tinsmith bend them, so they are 
level with the top of the pan; then it can easily be 
slipped into place, and you will find the strong pro- 
truding handles very convenient. : 


Scrupulous Cleanliness Above All 


Now, as to the cleanliness of a refrigerator, a question 
so important that many a time the health of a family 
depends upon it. A physician cites the case of a 
household which had been ravaged by typhoid. He 
had been searching to discover some cause of con- 
tagion and thought of the refrigerator. The cook 
demurrred, but he insisted and she led him to a base- 
ment ice-box. It was capacious and as well built as any 
in the market; ‘‘ but,” he said, ‘‘ as soon as the door was 
opened | knew | had found the cause of disease. Day 
after day for months ice had been shoved into the ice 
chamber without the rack being lifted. 1 ordered every- 
thing taken out, for around a little chunk of ice were 
dabs of food and under that rack was a decaying mess 
too horrible to touch. There were bits of melon 
rind, lettuce leaves, Limburger cheese, meat particles, 
rotten sawdust, sour cream, rancid butter and dabs of 
everything that had slopped over since early spring, 
when, according to the cook’s confession, the ice-box 
had last been cleaned. The walls, floor and shelves of 
the food chamber were equally nasty. | had it brought 
back to a condition of scrupulous cleanliness, but it 
was too late. One child life had been sacrificed and the 
mother is burdened with the awful knowledge that her 
careless supervision of household matters was to 
blame.” 

Cleanliness is next to Godliness when it comes to run- 
ning a refrigerator, and yet very few housewives or serv- 
ants know how to keep one thoroughly clean. The 
best method is not the drastic scrubbing and scalding 
to which many a clean housekeeper treats her ice-box 
once a week. Under such circumstances, the refriger- 
ator becomes heated, the ice melts rapidly without 
throwing down the proper amount of cold air, and it 
takes twenty-four hours to bring it back to the point of 
refrigeration. Better guard carefully all the time against 
slopping and give it an overhauling with hot water and 
soda occasionally if the ice happens to give out. Then 
do it quickly, just before the iceman arrives. But when 
anything does get spilt, wipe it up at once and take 
out the shelves and drain pipes frequently for a 
thorough scalding in strong soda-water. Cool them 
before returning to the refrigerator. 

If the ice-box is out of commission six months of the 
year, it requires a good airing and scalding before it 
goes back into use in the spring. A musty refrigerator 
contaminates anything that is put into it. 

It makes a great difference how you place food ina 
refrigerator. Vegetables, such as cucumbers, radishes, 
celery and lettuce may be kept directly on the ice. 1 
keep a number of vegetable bags. Nothing is better 
than the little cotton bags in which salt, sugar and rice 
are sold. I use flour bags made into two by cutting 
across and stitching. 1 wash the vegetables perfectly 
clean, then slip them into the bag and lay by the ice. 
This crisps the vegetables and does away with danger 
of earth sifting under the ice rack. 

Never put butter, milk or even drinking water, unless 
tightly corked or boxed, into the ice chamber. Odors 
arise from food underneath and are absorbed before 
they can be condensed on the ice. The only place in 
a refrigerator which is free from odors is immediately 
under the large opening through which cold air de- 
scends from the ice chamber. Here you can safely 
place butter or milk in open pans. Milk bottles when 
corked should be set in the bottom of the provision 
chamber. That is the coolest place and the milk keeps 
sweet there as long as possible. Such foods as raw 
oysters, crab flakes or any left-over of meat or fish may 
be put in a fruit jar with the lid tightly screwed. Keep 
a roll of parchment paper, and when fish or meat arrives 
from the market, wet one side of a large square of paper 
and wrap up carefully, then lay in the bottom of the 
provision chamber. 

Last of all, never, never put into a refrigerator a 
morsel of food which has the slightest taint. Far better 
consign it to the garbage can. It is capable of contam- 
inating everything in the ice-box. 
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A Sane Easter 


“Year after year,” says a Sunday-school teacher, 

‘*when Easter Sunday comes, | feel as if | would 
like to go into the pulpit and preach against several 
things which are very far apart from the spirit of Easter. 
In my work, I come closely in contact with the breed- 
ing and fostering of feminine vanity. It has its begin- 
ning in a little girl’s new spring finery. I have almost 
ceased to expect attention or well prepared lessons on 
Easter Day. Every child in the class is intent not only 
on her own toggery but on the new apparel of the other 
children. If it were not so pitiful it would be ridiculous. 
Little girls as a rule are copies of their mothers. 
There are two children—only two—in my class of thirty- 
five, who have really wise, sensible mothers. They are 
neither overloaded with finery, nor do they think much 
about clothes; in their homes, dress is not the para- 
mount issue. Sometimes these sensibly clothed children 
are openly criticized. 

It is not only among Sunday-school children that 
Easter finery is the cause of heart-burning and pitiful 
vanity. Women who are giving money and energy 
to help working girls in all sorts of ways have told me 
of experiences they have had. 

‘*Last spring,” said one woman, ‘‘ we agreed among 
ourselves to appear at Easter in simple, inexpensive 
hats and gowns, trusting that example would work 
wonders. We held a sale of millinery at our girls’ club- 
rooms, marking everything at absolutely cost price. 
We had bought our own materials and had hired milli- 
ners to do the work. Pretty flower-trimmed and 
neat workaday hats could be bought for as little as two 
dollars. The girls came in crowds to look at them. 
Some made purchases, but the majority turned on their 
heels and went to the downtown shops where mon- 
strous, flamboyant headgear was on sale at four times 
the price we asked. Oh, the atrocious crimsons, blues 
and purples that blossomed out among our girls on 
Easter morning! It took the hearts out of us; our 
weeks of endeavor counted for so little. We had 
encouraged saving and many of the girls had done 
wonderfully well—but Easter emptied their banks, and 
in many acase the money was spent on frocks and 
hats which after a few weeks of wear looked fit only 
for the rag-bag.” 

The girl who fritters away her hard-earned wages 
each spring imagines that Easter finery is a ‘‘ must have.” 
She is mistaken. | live in a big city and have a large 
acquaintance among well-to-do women who always 
look well gowned and wear stylish hats. They 
do not come out in brand new _ plumage each 
spring. Mary a woman who can afford new garb does 
not discard the old until it is worn out, simply because 
she feels that her social place does not altogether depend 
on clothes. We talk of the spirit of Christmas and the 
spirit of Easter. Alas, the real spirit is lost to millions. 
The spendthrift spirit seems to take possession of an 
entire nation twice a year, and extravagance runs riot— 
at least, among women—and sadly enough, among 
those who can least afford it. It has been possible in 
some parts of America to bring about a sane Fourth of 
July. Why not a sane Easter? 
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A Church Bargain Sale 


One day last spring | found this postal in my mail. 


HATS! HATS! HATS! 
MI-CAREME SALE! 
SMART HATS FOR FASHIONABLE PEOPLE 
THE CHESTERTON 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, MARCH 4 AND 5, 1910, 
10 A.M. to © P.M. 
under the direction of —— 
of St. -——— Church 
CHANTICLER HATS DISTINGUISHED TOQUES 
TAILORED MODELS 
HATS FOR EVERYBODY 
PRICES $7 TO $12 
COME, IF ONLY FOR IDEAS! 


FLOWER HATS 


To many a woman Easter Sunday stands for little 
except anew gown and hat, and perhaps it ought not 
to be terribly shocking that a church should go into the 
millinery business. Still, for a second, it startled. The 
sale proved such a success financially that doubtless 
the church will take it up again this spring. The place 
was crowded to the doors. Smart young matrons sold 
hats and pretty girls acted as models, while small 
people from the Sunday-school thought it great fun to 
ran in answer to calls of ‘‘ Cash.” The hats went like 
hot cakes, for they were nearer being worth the price 
tags they bore than were the hats at most of the milli- 
nery displays in town. The church people excused the 
mercantile attitude of it by saying they sold hats at 
such reasonable prices that women were left witha 
surplus for the collection-box. Whether the heathen 
and poor received that surplus nobody knows. They 
argued, too, that there is little difference between sell- 
ing hats and cake, or painted china or embroidered pil- 
lows. I suppose there is not a bit of difference. It is 
simply a newer wrinkle to help fill the yawning maw 
of church coffers. Still, it set one to thinking what an 
incredible distance the up-to-date church has traveled 
from the church of the New Testament. 
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proportionally so. 







Linseed oil is high, but painting is not 


INSEED OIL, 


and other materials are the chief elements. 


HREE years ago, when 


Linseed oil is a small part of a painting job. Labor 











i. linseed oil sold around 50 
| ~\) cents a gallon, the normal production 
Sm of flaxseed in the United States was 


22,000,000 bushels. For 1910 the 
accepted estimate is 8,500,000 bushels, and the Argentine 
crop has not come to the rescue. 

This means that linseed oil is pretty certain to remain 
high. But the cost of painting this spring with 


“Dutch Boy Painter’ 
Pure White Lead 


and linseed oil will be only a trifle more than when linseed oil sold at rt lf 
50 cents. This is so simply because the linseed oil is a small part of %& Bie a. 
the paint and because it is a still more insignificant factor when a/i ““SSS@es 
the things you pay for in a painting job are considered. The biggest 
part of the cost is labor. Therefore, four or five dollars will cover the 
entire increase in the cost of painting the average house —surely not 
enough to justify Ictting any kind of house suffer from lack of paint. 
Do not use poor materials because you think good paint is too 
high. Get from your dealer the cost of the following ingredients: 


L \ 
» 
TURPENTINE 
TINT 









ay: You will find that per gallon our pure 
coo white lead and pure linseed oil is cheaper 
orton than you thought, and when you consider 


outst its superior covering power, the economy 
This makes 8 gallons genuine old-fashioned paint ...... of the best is easily shown. 


100 Ibs. “‘ Dutch Boy Painter” white lead 
4 gallons pure linsecd oil - - - 
1 gallon turpentine - - - - 
1 pint turpentine cricr - . - 











Our white lead is sold in sealed packages containing 12%, 25, 50 and 100 pounds, 
net weight, of white lead, exclusive of the package. Our guaranty is on every keg. 


OUR FREE PAINTING HELPS 


We will send you, on request, color schemes, miscellaneous painting directions, and names of “Blue 
List” Painters in your community who use “ Dutch Boy Painter” pure white lead. Ask for “‘Helps No. 346.” 


To Painters: If you use “Dutch Boy Painter” white lead, ash for our “* Painters’ Blue List No. 340." It gives particulars. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buifalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, Philadelphia) (National Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 




















Story of the Blind Singer and the 
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The Piano with the ‘‘Homo'’- Vibrating Sounding Board 


The sound vibrations of the HaAppoRFF Sounding 
Board, owing to its special construction, are of absolutely 
even strength and richness for every tone. 


NW ve 3 F j i", ea 7 1 R 


Happorrr “Homo"'’-tone (mean- the “Homo”-toned HADDORFF. 
ing even tone), which causes a If your dealer does not have 
HADDORFF upright to sound like a it, we will tell you what dealer 
grand. does. 


Write for nameé-of dealer and for ‘‘Homo"’-tone folder. 


HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 


Makers of Grands, Uprights and Player-Pianos — Rockford, Iinois 


HIS makes the remarkable D* not buy until you have heard 
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Warmth that, 
doesnt just: 
Heat but Pines | 
makes You)l\ 
feel Good ji 


Lie ‘8 















and laziness are un- 
known where pure fresh 
air warmed to the right - 
temperature and with the 
proper amount of humid- 
ity in it is supplied. You 
know the dreaded steam 
heated house—it may be warm enough, but 
the stuffy air saps the very life and energy 


out of you—you feel drowsy and sleepy. 
Find out about 


: 


Jewel “am Furnaces 


the ideal heating and ventilating system and 
all things considered, by far the most eco- 
nomical. The pure, fresh, warm air delivered 
through its registers constantly displaces the 
colder and impure air. It is invigorating, 
stimulating and healthful heat—it not only 
warms and cheers but actually makes you 
feel better. It is the economical system of 
heating because less fuel is required and be- 
cause ofthe saving it makes in doctors’ bills 
caused byimpure air andimproper ventilation. 


Let This Book Prove Our Case 


Our book is filled with interesting facts about 
heating—it tells of the many 
advantages of the Warm Airf> 
System—it proves by scien 
tific reasoning that it is the 
healthful way. Of course# 
this book explains why 
Jewel Warm Air Furnaces 
are the best and most iy 
economical. It also 
gives new home build- 
ing plans and other 
information. You 
should read this 
book. A copy will 
be sent you free on 
request. Dept. X, 
















Detroit Stove Works 
Largest Stove Plant in the World 
DETROIT—CHICAGO 











Learn by Mail 





Certified Public Accountant Broker Factory Accountant 
Corporate Secretary Merchant Cost Accountant 
insurance Specialist Auditor 
Business Organizer Banker Sales 

Real Estate Specialist Credit Man Manufacturer 


Prepare yourself to be oe. Aspire to a high place 

in the Business world. We can prepare you, in your spare 

hours, without interfering with your present position, to 

advancement and assured success. Each course complete in 

itself. Instruction similar to that given at the leading Univer- 

sities. Free Consultation Service in all Business Problems. 
W rite for booklet C. mentioning professional career di 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. C, Fifth Ave. cor. 23rd S8t., New York, N. ¥- 




















BRIGHTEN UP kaxeterade Site ky 
using WASHBURNE’S PATENT 
PAPER F 


Trade (), K Max 


Easily put on or taken off 
be used repeatedly and “they always work.” Made of in 3 
sizes. Put up im brass boxes of 100 fasteners each. 
HANDSOME COMPACT ars ie Sinatg. NEVER 
All stationers.. Send 10c one , assorted, 
Bisamted heskie free. Liberal iscount to the trade. 
The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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PLEASANTRY | 
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E WANT. NEW STORIES FOR. THIS PAGE— 
t have not been printed in other publi- 

If we judge a contribution to be good enough’for our 
Point and »Pleasantry’’ column, we will pay ten cents a word 
st Ekhsll’ semrving the right to change the 





If we consider a contribution to be not quite up to the stand- 
ard of this column, still available for our pages, we will retain 
it for another opemest at our current rates. 

NO CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED 
aay STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 
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Righteous Indignation 


ve So you want a divorce, do‘you?” said the lawyer, 
peering over his glasses at the worried little man in 
front of him. 

‘*Yes, sir. I’ve stood just about all I can. My wife’s 
turned suffragette and she is never at home.” 

“It is a pretty serious thing to break up a family, 
you know. Don’t you think you had better try to 
make the best of it fora while? Perhaps itis only a 
passing fad.” 

‘*That’s what I have be2n doing, but there are some 
things a man can’t stand. | don’t mind the cooking and 
I haven’t kicked on washing the dishes, but | do draw 
the line at running pink ribbons in my nightshirt to try 
to fool the children.” —Mary Stites. 


o a 


Food for Repentance 


A WELt-known Federal official was strolling down 
Philadelphia Avenue one afternoon when he encoun- 
tered a very small boy crying bitterly. 

‘What's the matter with that child?” demanded 
the official, somewhat peremptorily, of the woman who 
had him in charge. ‘‘Is he ill?” 

‘*He ain’t exactly ill,” responded the unmoved 
woman, * but, between you and me, sir, no stomach 
ain’t goin’ to stand nine doughnuts !” 


. 
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Misunderstood 


"THE millioniare accepted the farmer’s cordial invita- 
tion to ride, and with much scrambling gained a 
seat on top of the hay. 

** My good man,” said the millionaire, patronizingly, 
“‘this swaying, rolling, sweet-scented divan is a couch 
upon which | could win slumber and be irresistible to 
the arms of Morpheus whenever | courted sweet sleep.” 

The farmer stiffened: ‘Ill hear no more of your 
talk; I’m a respectable ,married man,-an’ 1’ll ask 
you where you ’re goin’ so | can avoid the place.” 

Dreamily the millioniare smiled. . ‘‘l’m getting back 
to Mother Nature, who has been outraged and abused 
by me for years; | am a broken man, and she will for- 
give and bring me back to health.” 

The farmer stopped the team and culled a three- 
tined pitchfork from the brace sock:+—but his pas- 
senger was gone.—C. KELLY. i 


+ + 


Logical 
A MAX, subsequently identified as a merchant in a 
Southern city, was taken to a brain.specialist for 
treatment for aphasia. When asked his name he 
searched his pockets, producing a hug? roll of bills, 
but nothing to identify himself. 

“*See here, doctor,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I’ve entirely for- 
gotten my name and where | live, but, by the shade 
of Andrew Jackson, | must be somebody, somewhere, 
to be carrying around as much money as this!” 

—Epwin TarrissE 
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In Praise of Eloquence 


nN ALABAMA negro was defended in court by 

Senator Morgan. Having cleared the negro of the 
charge, the Senator said to him, ‘‘’Rastus, did you 
really steal the mule ?” 

‘Well, Marse Morgan, it was just like this,” said 
’Rastus: ‘‘I really thought | did steal dat mule, but 
after what you said to the jury | was convinced | 
did n't!” 


Not to be Encouraged 


nN OKLAHOMA editor was much interested in a scien- 
tific note he encountered in an Eastern paper, to the 

effect that if the earth were flattened the sea would 
be two miles deep all over the world. 

The editor reprinted this note with the following 
comment: 

“If any man is caught flattening the earth, shoot him 
on the spot. There’s a whole lot of us in this state 
who can’t swim.” 


Batter Up! 


AT A ball game between two colored teams, a couple 
of negroes got into an argument as to which team 

had the better second-baseman. 

‘*Yo’ sho’ly now sees a ball playah at second base,” 
said the ‘‘ Snowdrift” enthusiast. 

‘* Ah don’t see nuthin’ ’bout him dat look lak a ball 
playah,” scornfully returned the ‘‘ All-Wool” fan. 

** Yo’ doan’?” 

“No, ah doan’!” 

““ Why, that man he doan’ do nuthin’ but play ball 
for a sal’ry.” 


““¥a, and when he play ball he doan’ do nuthin’ !” 


—A. M. Lean. 
= a 
Decision Reversed 


"THe cook, who had held sway long enough to be 
established as family autocrat, was sent out to buy 
the Christmas turkey. She returned with two fine, 
plump chickens. ‘‘ Why, Mary,” her mistress remon- 
strated, “I told you to get a turkey, not chickens.” 
“‘! know, mum,” she answered, ‘‘but I don’t like 
turkey.”—Laura W. SCHOWENGERDT. 


— a 


The Power of Suggestion 


"Tue pretty little Easter egg 
Upon the table lay; 
The maid her feather duster laid 
On it, and went away. 


When she came back she cried ‘‘ Alack!” 
(Her wits were almost fleeting); 
The little egg was on its leg, 
A-singing “‘ Easter greeting !” 
—ALLAN Parks. 
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All Honor to the Horse 


Ween Bill and Mary, the William Allen White young- 

sters, began to grow up it was decided that the 
family needed ahorse. ‘No Nancy Hanks that can do 
a mile in 2:04 is wanted,” Mr. White’s advertisement 
read. ‘‘All that is necessary is that the animal have a 
leg on each of its four corners, and that it be so gentle 
the children can play teeter-totter over it when it is not 
pulling the buggy.” ‘‘Old Tom” qualified, and since 
the Whites have owned him, ‘the original fireless- 
cooker horse,” as Mr. White calls him, has become one 
of the landmarks of the town. 

The assessor came around and among the items of 
personal property Mr. White declared was “‘ one horse, 
value one hundred dollars.” The assesscr looked aston- 
ished. ‘‘ You don’t mean to tell me,” he said, ‘‘ that 
you are putting in the old nag you drive around town 
at one hundred dollars! Let’s make it fifteen; even 
then I’ll feel the county is skinning you.” 

‘“What,” Mr. White returned, emphatically, ‘‘ assess 
that versatile horse at fifteen dollars? 1’d be ashamed 
to look him in the face.”—Brock PEMBERTON. 
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What Spoiled the Coffee 


A Famity living in East Orange has a model servant 
who has proved herself the best cook they ever 

had, but she has insisted upon making up all her dishes 
strictly according to her own recipes. 

‘* Margaret,” said the mistress, one day, “the coffee 
you are giving us is very good. What kind is it?” 

‘It is no kind at all, mum,” was the reply. ‘‘It’s a 
mixture.” ‘ 

‘Well, won’t you tell me how you mix it?” 

‘*Sure, mum. I make it one-quarter Mocha, one- 
quarter Java and one-quarter Rio.” 

“Yes, but that is only three-quarters. What do you 
put in for the other quarter?” 

‘‘ Why, I put in no other quarter at all, mum. That’s 
where so many people spoil their coffee, mum, by put- 
tin’ in a fourth quarter, mum.” 
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The Country Boy’s 
hance 


[Continued from page 37] 


The very temptation in the city to turn night into day 
is of itself health-undermining, stamina-dissipating and 
character-weakening. 

While the city youth is wasting his precious energy 
capital in late hours, pleasure seeking, and often dis- 
sipation, the country youth is storing up. power and 
vitality; he is being recharged with physical force by 
natural, refreshing sleep, away from the distracting influ- 
ence and enervating excitement of city life. The coun- 
try youth does not learn to judge people. by the false 
standards of wealth and social standing. He is not in- 
culcated with snobbish ideas. Everything in the great 
farm kindergarten teaches him sincerity, simplicity and 
honesty. 

The time was when the boy who gave no signs of 
genius or unusual ability was consigned to the farm, and 
the brilliant boy was sent to college or to the city to 
make a career for himself. But we are now beginning 
to see that man has made a botch of farming only be- 
cause he looked upon it as a sort of humdrum occupa- 
tion; as a means provided by nature for living-getting 
for those who were not good for much else. Farming 
was looked upon by many people as a sort of degrad- 
ing occupation desirable only for those who lacked the 
brains and education to go into a profession or some of 
the more refined callings. But the searchlight of science 
has revealed in it possibilities hitherto undreamed 
of. We are now beginning to find that it takes a 
high order of ability and education to bring out the fullest 
possibilities of the soil; requires fine-grained, sympathetic 
talent. We are beginning to find that agriculture is as 
great a science as astronomy ; that ignorant men have 
been getting an indifferent living from their farms simply 
because they did not know how to mix brains with 
the soil. 


Farming as a Scientific Profession 

The science of agriculture is fast becoming appre- 

ciated and is more and more regarded as a high and 
noble calling, a dignified profession. Think of what it 
means to go into partnership with the Creator in bring- 
ing out larger, grander products from the soil; to be 
able to cooperate with that divine creative force, and 
even to vary the size, the beauty, the perfume of 
flowers; to enlarge, modify and change the flavor of 
fruits and vegetables to our liking ! 

Think what it must mean to be a magician in the 
whole vegetable kingdom, like Luther Burbank, chang- 
ing colors, flavors, perfumes, species! Almost anything 
is possible when one knows enough and has heart and 
sympathy enough to enter into partnership with the 
great creative force in nature. Mr. Burbank says that 
the time will come when man will be able to do almost 
anything he wishes in the vegetable kingdom; will be 
able to produce at.will any shade or color he wishes, 
and almost any flavor in any fruit ; that the size of all 
fruits and vegetables and flowers is just a matter of suf- 
ficient understanding, and that Nature will give us 
almost anything when we know enough to treat her 
intelligently, wisely and sympathetically. 

The history of most great men shows that there is a 
disadvantage in having too many advantages. 

Who can tell what the consequences would have 
been had Lincoln been born in New York and educated 
at Harvard? If he had been reared in the midst of 
great libraries, brought up in an atmosphere of books, 
only a small fraction of which he could get even a 
supeficial knowledge of, would he have had that insati- 
able hunger which prompted him to walk twenty miles 
in order to borrow Blackstone’s ‘‘Commentaries” and 
to read one hundred pages on the way home? 

What was there in that rude frontier forest, where this 
poor boy scarcely ever saw any one who knew anything 
of books, to rouse his ambition and to stimulate him to 
self-education? Whence came that yearning to know 
the history of men and women who had made a nation; 
to know the history of his country? Whence came 
that passion to devour the dry statutes of Indiana, as a 
young girl would devour a love story? Whence came 
that all-absorbing ambition to be somebody in the world; 
to serve his country with no selfish ambition? Had his 
father been rich and well-educated instead of a pcor 
man who could neither read nor write and who was 
generally of a shiftless and roving disposition, there is 
no likelihood that Lincoln would ever have become the 
powerful man he was. 

Had he not felt that imperious ‘‘ must” calling him, 
the prod of necessity spurring him on, whence would 
have come the motive which led him to struggle for 
self-development, self-unfoldment? If he had been bern 
and educated inluxury, his character would probably have 
been soft and flabby in comparison with what it was. 


Where in all the annals of history is there another 


record of one born of such poor parentage and reared in 
such a wretched environment, who ever rose to such 
eminence? Imagine a boy of to-day, so hungry for 
an education that he would walk nine miles a day ta 
attend a rude frontier school in a log cabin! What 
would the city boys of to-day, who do not want to 
walk even a few blocks to school, think of a youth who 
would do what Lincoln did to overcome his handicap? 
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The Fortune of the Small Investor is in 
the Apple Orchard Land of Washington 
—the golden profit of 
apple crops with 
the sterling 
safety of 
land 










The 
Golden Harvest 

Picicing apples adjoining our Property 

September, 1910 


James J. Hill spent millions opening a wilderness and he has reaped his millions 
ten times over. There—where Hill lead the way—foresighted men are still invest- 
ing—some of them a few dollars a month—and instead of investing on the prospect 
of what a wilderness may become—they have the certainty that an eager public is 
paying high prices for the apples their land produces—even as they are acquiring it. 


A share of this wealth is made as easy for youto partake of as life insurance or a savings bank account. 
Organization and business methods make your ownership in this industry as secure and convenient as 
ownership of a town lot adjoining your home, 


The Commercial Orchard Company of Washington is a business organi- 
zation—the largest orchard developers in the Northwest—that offers 
a co-operative profit-sharing plan sharing plan called ‘‘ The Unit 
System of Ownership."’ You have the safety of real estate—and 7% 
guaranteed from the day of each small payment. And in a few years a 
competency is acquired, without risk or inconvenience, worth ten times 
the same investment made in Government bonds. Comfort for life— 
with a valuable heritage to your descendants—all from a few dollars. 

Every business man and salaried man who reads this magazine may easily 
participate in these profits—own a share in this wealth. $5 to $10 a 
month laid aside for a short time will enable you to add from $200 to $500 
a year to your present income. 

You cannot afford not to know about this opportunity. It is your 
opportunity. Investigation never lost a man a dollar—but has made 
thousands for many. Decide after you know. Just mail the coupon today, 


tar airthae 





BANK REFERENCES: —The Traders ? 
Nationa! Bank of Spokane, Wash. 

The Spokane and Eastern Trust Ce. * 
of Spokane, Wash. 





A. G. HANAUER, Pres., 
COMMERCIAL ORCHARD CO., of WASHINGTON, 
453 C. C. First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 
Send me full particulars about your plan—with photographic illustrations. 





Can you doubt there are ten boxes to a tree? 
This is one limb 


$2,000.00 in Prizes i: Big Game Fish 


FIELD AND STREAM 


“America’s Magazine for S en,” is Offering 203 Prizes for 
the Biggest Fresh peo Salt Water Game Fish Caught During 1911 


This $2,000.00 will be divided into 203 monthly prizes for the biggest fish caught each 
month and grand prizes for the entire season in each class. Prizes include $60 silver cups, 
silver medals, high class rods and reels, guns and sportsman’s equipment. 

List of prizes and conditions of contest published each month in FIELD A=» edly ye As you will want 
to read the accounts each month of How, When, Where and with what tackle the fish were killed, we are 
going to make you a special introductory 0 offer of a three months’ trial eubscri ceed “ig IELD AND STREAM, 
oegiee — -_ ey OA een a on 0 = opine a = ling how, bg and where to fsh, 
including the latest Vame an Fis ws tor and a hve-toot split bam ait casting r ‘All for $1.00 


Send in your order today and learn all about this great contest. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 35 East 21st Street, New York City 
A Perfect Portable Typewriter for $18 


The Bennett Portable is the handiest typewriter in existence. Weighs but 4% Ibs. and 
s!ips into your grip or pocket, ready to turn out neat work on train, at hotels or anywhere. High 
grade construction; made by experts in the Elliott-Fisher Billing Machine Factory. Guaranteed 
fully. Standard keyboard, 84 Characters. Low priced because simply made of few parts. 


| Put the Bennett to a 10 Day Practical Test 


You can be business-like in your correspondence no matter where you are. Let us send 
you catalog, samples of work and our 10 day free trial off Send us your request today. 


er. 
MEN AND WOMEN Wide-oper 
MAKE $20.00 A WEEK Ban 
mushrooms 


Telrthectrath booklet and map 


























Bennett 




















Big booklet tell 
to do it PRE 


Natl. Spawn Co., Dept.28, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Fair. 3. 
Secis’ Me. 1904 
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See PAGE 3 
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Make Your Home 


IN THB 


Pacific Northwest 


HAT part of the Pacific 

Northwest best suits your re- 
quirements depends upon what your 
requirements are. You may wish 
to raise live stock—there are plenty 
of markets, and high prices prevail. 
Or, you may wish to raise garden 
truck, or wheat or alfalfa, or go into 
the poultry business. 


No matter what line of business you pre- 
fer to follow—you will want authentic 
and impartial informarion regarding the 
opportunities the different sections have 
to offer. 

The Portland Commercial Club is in con- 
stant communication with more than 170 
development organizations in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

These different bodies supply you with 
literature relative to their several sec- 
tions. This service is absolutely free to 
you. Send your name and address to 


Information Manager 


Portland Commercial Club 


Portland :; Oregon 














Oo inaugurate a successful enter- 
prise proves genius. Tokeep afirm 
grasponleadershipd ip cy 


The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law Has Done Both 


Furthermore! For 20 yearsit has thorough]: 
trained men, by sane methods and thoro 
teaching, to become successful lawyers or busi- 
ness men of greatest efficiency. Its courses are 
endorsed by bench, bar and law colleges, Its 
faculty are lawyers of long experience and 
proven ability. Its graduates are p 
before the bar of every state. 



































Study of law by correspondence is exactly 
suited to young men of energy and ambition 
who must learn at home during spare hours, 
with small expense of tuition. Tothese young 
men we pledge our utmost help, for of such are 
leadersmade. If youarethis kind of man, get 
in touch with us at once, and we will fit you for 
supremacy. Write for our catalogue describing 
both our College Law Course and Business Law 
Course, together with the “evidence.” 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
182 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Boat and Engine Book FREE 


Just like a 30-Footer a cron tri 


enle ou see our 

emaller WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR 
WONDERFUL 
LAUNCH 
BARGAINS 


Only $121 for this 
yg ag self-starting 



















plete 16—ft. Launch—3 H. P. 
Engine, weedless Wheel and Rud 
sult a 30 years’ experience. Money back 
if not as represented. Write for free cat- 
alog today. Special Bargains in Weco 
reversible, self-starting engines to those 
building or buying their own hulls. Engine 
con an sled by one lever. 


C. T. Wright Engine Co., 408 Canal St.. Greenwich, Mich. 























Learn Photography, 
Photo- aving or 3 


Engravers and 3-CGolor ——— $20 oe Per Week. 
Only college in the world where these paying p! 
tanchs successfully Ger et ger Endorsed pido yoo ml 
tional Association ato Bnamnrene and Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of Miinois. Terms easy; living ey Graduates 
eesieted tn sees ring 6 good positions. Write for catalog, and 
specify course in which you are interested. 
inois College of or} 951 Wehah oe 
Bissell College Effingham, Ill, 
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LASTER BONNETS 


the third day that hei is gone away and he ain’t back yet.” 

Just then the door burst open and Phil, followed by 
Harry, entered the office. 

‘It’s a cinch,” said Phil, before the others had time 
to ask a question. ‘‘Smolnick got hold of Blum’s 
store but he had to give me back the goods and pay the 
bill in the bargain. Bet your sweet life he had to.” 

He gave them a hurried account of his experience 
and put a bundle of greenbacks on the table. Then he 
fumbled in his pocket and took out some coins. 

** And here,” he added, “are the fifteen cents,” 

“And the order, also’ it comes back?” cried 
Lazinsky. 


Janey Takes a Thinking Part 


it vulgar to beat it like that—all for a club sandwich 
and a stein of suds?’ What did she mean by ‘suds’ 
—not soap-suds ?” 

As usual, nobody paid any attention to her question. 

‘*1 do love Carroll,” said Mr. Dixon. ‘‘If he needed 
the money, I’d go over and offer him my job. It would 
be an insult to his abilities, though. He’s an impres- 
sario—he is!” 

As Mr. Dixon prophesied, the play was produced and 
on the actual date first set for it. Like all other 
amateur events, it was a success from every point of 
view—artistic, social and financial. 

From one until two o’clock of the fateful afternoon, 
aline of motors, traps, carryalls, buggies, wagons, 
barges and bicycles bore from every point of the com- 
pass upon the Carroll place. They amalgamated at the 
entrance, turned into the driveway, continued past the 
house and stopped at the out-of-doors playhouse. That 
playhouse r-ceived the approval of both Mr. Warriner 
and Mr. Dixon; for the stage lay at one end of a deep 
hollow, grass-grown and tree-encircled, which formed 
a natural amphitheater. The August sky stretched a 
roof above it that, one moment, sagged low with bil- 
lowy clouds and the next stretched taut a plane of 
shining blue. Near the entrance, Mrs. Carroll, completely 
restored, bloomingly beautiful, trailing a triumphant 
gown, welcomed— 

(‘‘Shirtwaists and muslins and foulards and pongees 
and Peter Thompson suits and automobile coats and 
middy-blouses and sweaters and mandarin coats and 
even Doucet and Paquin,” was the way Mr. Dixon 
summed it up)}—welcomed and welcomed and wel- 
comed—welcomed until the mellow blast of a horn sent 
the audience scurrying to the benches—welcomed until 
there came winding through the trees at the back the 
long, vari-colored procession of the cast, a lithe and 
beautiful Puck dancing joyously ahead. 

All the possible mishaps of the amateur show mani- 
fested themselves with relentless inevitability. The 
professionals, letter-perfect, of course, showed at their 
best. The amateurs ran the entire gamut from whisper- 
ing ineptitudes to blatant self-consciousness. Sometimes 
the orchestra, discoursing Mendelssohn, came in at the 
right moment, but the cast never did. Cues got mis- 
placed, but always found themselves sooner or later. 
The prompter proved to be utterly inadequate and ulti- 
mately vanished. He was not missed, however, for— 
but that comes later. 

Notwithstanding— 

“I’m sorry Bill Shakespeare isn’t here to see this,” 
Mr. Warriner said, in the first pause. ‘‘No sarcasm in- 
tended. I think it would warm the cockles of his 
heart. I have never seen a better setting for those 
lines.” 

‘*Yes,” Mr. Dixon agreed, and he was quite as serious 
as his companion; ‘‘there’s a charm about the ama- 
teur show that the professional never has—a kind of 
innocence like the beauté du diable in woman—it gets, 
somehow, an effect of unpremeditation. Gad, how | do 
love Shakespeare!” he concluded abruptly. 

Perhaps of all the details that helped produce the 
effect Mr. Dixon noted, no one was more striking 
than the band of children who attended Queen Titania. 
Ranging from a two-year old baby, who was wheeled 
on in a flower-covered basket, who babbled and bub- 
bled and kicked and jounced through the entire scene, 
to children of ten years, it was rainbow-color as to tar- 
latan costumes, gold as to gauzy wings, slender wands, 
pointed shoes, absolutely natural as to expression and 
posing. Most noticeable of them all, a tiny sea-green 
fairy flitted constantly back and forth; for not even 
the principals were so busy as she. 

It was she who marshaled the children into files and 
marched them into the wings just before the cue to 
their entrance sounded. It was she who, landing 
them safely in the wings again after the scene was 
over, pulled out star-spangled skirts to pristine fresh- 
ness, perked up drooping wings, straightened fairy 
crowns and rearranged tumbled curls. It was she who, 
~in-between-times, flew from grown-up to grown-up, 
handing out properties for scenes yet to come and 


gathering in properties from scenes just ended. It was” 
she: who received the barking puppy, banished pre-— 


maturely from the interlude of ‘* Pyramus and Thisbe,” 


Success Magazine 


[ Continued from 
page 33) 


“Bet your life. ‘‘I shipped it direct to Lenox 
Avenue—to Harry’s store.’ 

“Oi, Harry,” exclaimed Sadie, grasping the shipping 
clerk’s arm. 

‘“‘Ain’t | always told you, Mr. Vogel,” remarked. 
Lazinsky, ‘‘ that Philipel got a head on his shoulders?” 

**You acted good,” said Vogel to Phil. ‘‘At the 
end of the season, we make you a partner for sure, 
maybe.” 

Phil turned to Miss Rosenbaum and saw that her 
face was flushed and that her eyes were sparkling. 

**Oh, Phil, you are a perfect wonder!” said the girl 
in a voice choked with tears. 


[Continued from 
page 29) 


and quieted him to sleep. It was she who carefully 
lighted the lantern with which Moonshine illuminated 
that tragedy and who prudently blew it out the moment 
it returned to her hand. It was she, in fact, who, 
after the disappearance of the prompter, whispered lost 
lines to more than one frenzied amateur wrestling with 
stage fright. 

Of all this, both Mr. Warriner and Mr. Dixon took 
amused cognizance, although their only comments were 
surreptitious nudges. It didn’t pass unnoticed, however. 

‘““ There!” suddenly came to their ears from the row 
back of them, in the midst of the first Oberon and 
Titania scene. ‘‘ That little green fairy is the one 
Mary’s been talking so much about—Janey Blair. 
Isn’t she a darling? Henry Macy is just as crazy about 
her! They say she’s the most amusing little thing— 
precocious in a sense—the kind of child who reads 
everything—but a perfect baby in many ways—and so 
willing and obedient. Mary says that she’s been more 
interested than anybody else to make the play a suc- 
cess. She says Janey knows every part in it—she has 
one of those wonderful parrot-memories that children 
sometimes have. And she’s never missed a rehearsal. 
Mary says, in the worst of the fight, when Dolan simply 
refused to go on, that child would say Hippolyta’s 
lines in order to give Theseus a rehearsal. And some- 
times, when Hermia was talking to the men, she'd say, 
‘Oh, Janey, you do this scene for me—you know it as 
well as 1 do.’ And Janey would do it, too.” 

During an intermission in which everybody stood up 
to ward off cramp, Mr. Dixon caught a glimpse of the 
owner of the voice. ‘‘It’s Mary Miller’s mother,” he 
said in an undertone to Uncle Jim. 

The voice took up its comment when the fairies 
made their next appearance. ‘‘Look,” it said, ‘‘ isn’t 
she a dear? Now, watch her carefully this time! 
She’s got those children safely on and now she’ll begin 
to act. Mary says she always does that. Look at her 
—look at her! Isn’t she too killing for words? Take 
my glasses and get that expression. She’s absolutely 
convinced that she’s a fairy. Mary says she acts hard 
in every scene until it’s time to get the children off. 
Then she stops being a fairy and becomes a stage- 
manager again. You wait now. There—there—did n't 
I tell you? Isn’t she a darling ? Look at the way she’s 
manceuvering to get them started! Isn’t she the cun- 
ningest duck? 1 think she’s the best thing in it.” 

The Warriner party waited after the play was over 
only long enough to congratulate Mrs. Carroll on its 
success. Then they whipped Janey—an utterly ex- 
hausted Janey—tarlatan costume, starry crown, gold 
wand, rouged cheeks and all, into the motor. Janey 
snuggled up into her mother’s arms, closed her eyes 
and relaxed. 

** Janey,” Mr. Dixon said, after they had pulled 
themselves out of the snarl of equipages at the gate, 
“‘there’s considerable thought to a thinking part as 
you interpret it.” 

““ Well,” Janey sighed, ‘‘1’ve made up my mind that 
it’s harder to take a part and think all the time than 
take a part and just act.” 

Perhaps somebody else thought so, too. A few days 
later an express package, addressed to Miss Jane Eliza- 
beth Blair, arrived at the Warriner house. This was so 
unusual an event that the whole family gathered around 
Janey to watch her open it. From the paper wrapping 
dropped a wooden box. Out of this came a case of 
leather, faded, scratched and.old. Janey unhooked the 
clasp with trembling fingers. Inside, strung on a deli- 
cate gold chain, lay a flat, round locket of an antique 
style, studded with enamel and pearls. 

‘*Oh,” gasped Janey, “how bee-yu-tiful! Is it 
really for me? Yes, my name’s written in that little 
circle. ‘Janey, from P. A.C.’ P. A. C.—P..A.C.,” 
she repeated. ‘‘Peter A. Carroll,” she added, in an 
inspired burst. ‘‘Oh, wasn’t that good of him! But 
there’s something else. I don’t understand it. Multum 
—what is it, Uncle Jim?” 

Uncle Jim took the locket. ‘“‘ Multum in parvo,” 
he said. ‘‘ That’s Latin, Janey ?’ ¥ 

‘* And what does it mean?” Janey asked. 

Uncle Jim hesitated. ‘‘It means,” he said, slowly, 
“that a very little girl may have a very valiant 
spirit.” 


See race 8 
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The Man I Might A Great 
Have Been Horse Story 


[Continued from page 13] “KATE and QUEEN” 












By 
The more I read that letter, the more | read into it, Prof. J 
and what did I do but leave the South in the very rof tt “3 Beery j 
. middle of the winter and come tramping into New York oe 


during the Christmas holidays. The lodging houses 


were full of the Brotherhood of the Four Winds; I saw MULLINS 
plenty of old faces | knew, and the Christmas spirit Steel, Motor Boats Equals “Black 











. _ . » 3 **Queen” 
was in the air. So I hung about with the crowd—cer- Sim Beauty” in human ge 3 
tain roaring nights in Greggor’s Cozy—and on New prmeee og Ris aR Senhers byt gpenng a... of a, victim, of poor handling, 1s vividly Kate ag 
Year’s Eve | got on a thundering drunk. It was a sur- crack, split, dry out or open at diab. beams. Catering. “Queen,” who was more fortunate. You sympathize 
prising drunk, at that. I was The Man! Might Have —-s a. Have light, simple, powerful motors, eee _ ee he te Gee you sigh for 
Been. | had on a swell front, and tip-top manners, and engine—ONE MAN CORT ROR edt ro oneness Seed Sens Sten prt torre ron " 
Boston English, and I was rollin’ in money. The time saan Yoder Water Exhaust. 12 modeis—16 to 26 interesting and true story, many valuable phn pies 
had come to go to Anna Sands. So | left the crowd, “7 horse power. for handling horses—a result of a lifetime’s experience. 
the smoke and the lights and went out into the twin- Handsome Boat Book—Free : 
kling, frosty night and steered for the Settlement. Send to-day for handsomest boat book ever printed. Ilus- Special Offer to Horsemen 

The house looked good to me, lit from top to base- trated in colors. Details of famous Mullins jine. i Prof. Beery desires that every horse owner, trainer, 

; eg: tie pate d prices this year. Investigate. Get free book. breeder—everyone interested in horses—men or women 

ment, and music and singing escaping through the pwd Line of Row Beate should read this great story. ‘Io make it possible. for 
weather-strips. Up | went and rang the bell. The door and Duck Beate Gia to S50 a short time he offers every interested person a copy 
opened. There was the old, greasy-bearded janitor. The W. H. Mullins Co., 105 Franklin St., Salem, O. worth $1.00 for the remarkably low price of 

“Tell Miss Sands,” I said, ‘‘ Mr. Peter Carson waits 








below.” 25c Postpaid 
7 y * : Das ; F z If you have even a passing interest in horses; if you 
He let me into : the ee bright hall and went es SE own, train or breed them you will gather from it a aa 
fumbling up the stairs. F retty soon she comes tripping /)) f VA VI MUMM Sl A, 4 of knowledge worth many times the small price. Send 
down the steps. ‘‘ Peter,” she cried, ‘‘you’ve come We for a copy today. Enclose stamps or coin. 
to wish me a happy New Year!” : BY MAIL With each book we send FREE a beantifal 


| TEACH ? 






+L ~~ ats “ies . I won the World’ colored picture of Queen—oil 
It was like a stab; a sharp stab. A ducking under ice | hip. Under —— guidance’ you cam become an expert suilatie tex a ner Ig n—oil painting effect— 
would n’t have been worse. | gave a groan and said: ne Se lacing many of my studenteas inst rs : 
‘To tell you the truth, I came here to beg money | become a better penman, writeme. I will send you Free PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box 509, Pleasant Hill, 0. 





for a lodging.” pat Sard seer of the Ransomarian 
~ . - C. W. RAN . Reliance Bldg., Kansas Cit: 
She knew | was drunk; she tried to be gay, but I : one 


saw how hard she took it. ° > 
‘*No money?” she cried, bravely enough. ‘‘ Wait Just Now I Am Making a S ecial 


a minute; 1’ll get it.” 


ae was gone ina flash. That was what I Price Proposition on 10,000 apid 


I turned, opened the door, shut it after me e 
soft and went away. That, | felt, was the end of F ] €: k I d h 
things. No more Miss Sands for me. I knew what a ire ess oo ers to — uce t a 
beast | was; | knew it! | knew it! That was another k | N H O i ] 
night in hell; another night, and the day after, and the Quic nto ew omes « n rla e 


day after that. ie ; : j 
There and then I decided to quit the game. | wasn't I am the Original Fireless Cooker Man, doing business on a large 


going to treat Her the way | had been; | wasn’t going | scale direct from my factories. My plan is low prices, quick sales, 
to insult her faith and trust in me with being a beast. ; 


So | went to a restaurant and asked for a job as waiter. and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Once, you see, | was a waiter for a spell, just like I’ve My Rapid Fireless Cookers have done more to reduce the cost 





















— rl Pag the 9 a = one of —— of living than any other household articl r invented. Rapid I : . kas 
fi . “ ugs and c “A g y ouseno article eve nvente Pp am the Origina 
eee we “ ca among? ye y et ae eae Fireless Cookers will actually save you 7 per cent of your fuel bill Fireless Cooker Man 

and regular dinner twenty-five cents. Well, the rotten 5 D, > 













little boss told me to wait in the rear, next the kitchen, | save you 75 per cent of your work and worry, and will cook all kinds of 
and he let me wallow in smells for pest “> —— foods better, so they are more digestible, more delicious than if cooked in any other way. ll the 
Then he told me to come back after lunch. After lunc flavor remains in the food. My Cooker Roasts, Bakes, Fries 
he made me wait till it got dark. 1 got hot in the head. : : y. ? 
| saw a bundle of towels lying on a table, so | got up, Boils, Steams and Stews, any and all kinds of food most de/iciously, 

Don’t you want to make a home test of my celebrated 


























put it under my arm, sneaked out the side door and 
through the hall and beat it. The little demon must 
have had eyes in the back of his head. He came yellin’ 
after me and raised such a racket that when I ran into a 
cop I was pinched. 

Well, | ain’t writing the history of my life; suffice 
it to say, | was in a cell two months waiting for trial. 
I think every living bit of me cried out for Her, there 
through the long days and the longer nights, and | 
wished | was dead and buried. Then at the end of 
two months, I spoke with the keeper. 

He said: ‘‘ Have you no friends who can have your 
case brought to trial ?”’ 

I was desperate then or | would n’t have done what 
I did. ‘‘There’s Miss Sands,” | said, ‘‘down at 
Clinton Street.” 

He said he’d go and see her. 

At twilight the turnkey came in. 

‘Say, Carson,” he said, ‘‘there’s some one down- 
stairs asking after you. It’s too late tolet her in, so she 
sent me up to know if you had a lawyer.” 

I thought | was dreaming. | smiled then very soft. 
I took a bit of paper and the stub of a pencil and | 
scrawled: ‘‘My only lawyer is Miss Sands.” 

After a while the turnkey came back. 

“*She says she ’ll take the case.” 

I cried like a kid then, and went to sleep as if 1 was 
in my mother’s arms. | felt very sad and ashamed 
those next three days, because | knew I ’d see her soon. 
Then, in the morning, they took me over the Bridge of 
Sighs and into the crowded court-room. I didn’t see 
anything—just people, policemen, and heard a buzz 
that went through my head like a saw. But as I was 
standing before the judge, | felt Her next to me. I 
never lifted my head; in fact, | looked down and 
wished I could curl up into a lump. I must have 
looked a sight, too—all broken and white after the 
prison, and hollow-eyed, and sick and shaking. But 





Fireless Cookers 


Just try one a month at my expense and prove that all I say 
for my Cooker is true. I will take the cooker back gladly at 
the end of the test and refund all of your money if everything 
about it is not more than satisfactory. 

I want you to use the Rapid Fireless Cooker this way for 
30 days. Then I want you to take a vote of the entire family and yourself—and if you don’t 
decide that the Rapid Fireless Cooker is a marvel—if the whole family doesn’t say that they never 
had better meals, more wholesomely cooked, and if you don’t say that you did it with far less work 
than you ever did before—then I want you to send it right back at my expense. 

Remember, if you keep it you need pay only the wholesale, factory price—the price I can offer 
you by dealing direct instead of through dealers. A price so low that the Rapid will soon pay for 
itself in fuel bills saved. You'll all say that you wouldn’t be without the delicious, savory dishes 
possible only on the Rapid even if it cost twice as much. But remember—whichever way you 
decide the trial costs you wot one cent. 

Rapid Fireless Cookers are the most sanitary, clean, easily-cared-for Cookers on the Market. No 
pads or cloth lining, but everything metal, easily cleaned, kept wholesome and sweet, and with 
proper care will last a lifetime. Cooking utensils of the very highest grade, genuine aluminum, 
which, if bought alone at any store would cost nearly as much as I ask for the Wm. 
complete cooker. Campbell 

Why not save money and yet get the best cooker made? Just now I am mak- 4 Dept. 356,  * 
ing a special price proposition on 10,000 lot to introduce them into new Detroit, Mich. 


‘ . ; Please 
she spoke brave; spoke right out so all the court-room homes. Don’t you want to be the first in your neighborhood to get this postpaid, Angi 3 oft 
could hear her. Some of the words got branded on my ont 


. ee recipes and your special price 
special proposition ? offer on Rapid Fireless Cookers. 


Send Today for Big Free Book 


Send the coupon or a postal today. I will mail yon my free catal together 
with my big recipe book of over Tes different recipes Yor Fireless Cookete— 
all free. Write at once—get this and my special price proposition. 


Wm. Campbell Company ? 


mind and ain’t ever been lost. 

“‘He was always honest to me; | could trust him 
with anything. Don’t you think the law has been 
served and that he has been punished enough? The 
boy is sick; he has consumption, and he’s been in jail 
two months already for taking a bundle of towels. 
1’ll answer for him. I’m sure—I know he will never 
offend again.” 


Dept. 356, Detroit, Mich. 
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Use this Typewriter 


10-Days Free 


Not a toy or rebuilt machine, but simplest, most 
durable standard typewriter made. Does all any 
$100 machine will do and just as well. Been sold for 
fifteen years to business and professional men who 
do their own typewriting. The 


Wellington ,\*.. 


is low in price, high bm anally We save you money by 
dealing with you dir 

Mechanical cesta the ‘‘Wellington’’ are correct. 
They mean permanent alignment, powerful manifolding 

qualities and long life. 
records tell of machines in 
. constant use for 7 AE poy with- 
out repairs. has 28 
keys, a poe Faw 
17 pounds complete. Stands 
5 inches high, 

We will shi mowine for 10 
days free trial and let it prove 
our claims. Write for full 
particulars, 


: THE WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Lro., 
Price $60 54 River Street, 
Guaranteed 1 year Piatrseurcn, WN. Y. 
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You Don’t Pay Us a a" = jot Pleased With 
Your “America” Bieyel New" Special Offer! 

: : GUARANTEED 10 YEARS! 

The double strength ‘‘ America Truss Fram 
Bicycie” and ‘America Ceaster-Brake 
Diamond Bicycle” the ues in 
history of the ee, are now sold only from 
factory direct to rider AT MA ¥AC- 
TURER’S PRICES—all jobbers’, wholesalers 
distributers’ and dealers’ protes Oe being = on! 
Shipped fully equipped— RAS wed! SB 
approval for free examination real free trial! 
Money refunded if not satisfied. Manufacturers’ fac- 
tory-to-rider prices allow you to own the world’s big. 
gest bicycle value at less cost than other wheels 
“America ’’ Bieycles are insured. (See ca aateg) A A 
postal or letter brings special offers with catalog by return m: 

osts bi ta byenary, but Sven mabe te wheel. Write today to 


0. pt. 
$19 Michigan Ave, (The Old-Reliable Bicycle House) 
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Are Your EYES Affected in 
Any Way? 
If so, let us send you 
The Ideal Sight Restorer 


for 10 days at our expense. 


It helps Nature ina purelynat- 
=e way to strengthen the 
slab. te tatcn ta Cant 
an vision action isin the na‘ 
The Normal Eye. ure of a gentle massaxe. which 
stimulates the eyes by restoring the normal circulation of blood— 
that is all that weak eyes require. But it does —> molds the 
» painlessly but surely to its perfect pe. Thi necessary 
to correct near-sight, far-sight, astigmatism,and kindred defects. 
it is absolutely safe—it does not come in direct contact with the 
=»yes; and five minutes’ manipulation, in your own home, ee 
di ay, is all that is necessary to ey ag d 
snd relegate eyeglasses to the rubbish box. Throw away yout 
eye glasses. See nature and read with your naked eyes. 
or instructive booklet No. 129 D and 10 days test to 


| THE IDEAL CO., 134 W. 65th St., New York. 


MUSIC 
TAUGHT FREE 


HOME INSTRUCTION 


























® want to advertise and introduce our home study music lessons 

to all parts of America, and will give you absolutely free instruc- 
you will simply recommend the INTERNATIONAL 

INST ‘i TUTE to your friends after you learn to play. We success- 
ully teach Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Banjo, 
Cello and Sight Singing. You may not know one note from another ; 
yet, by our wonderfully simple and thorough method, you can soon 
learn to play. If you are an advanced player you will receive 
special Instruction. Our lessons are sent weekly. They are 80 
simple and easy that they are recommended to any person or little 
child who ean read English. Photographs and drawings makeevery- 
thing plain. If you accept our free tuition offer you will be asked to 









pay only a very small amount (averaging 14 cents a week) to cover 
De stage and necessary sheet music. We have racc-ssfully taught 
thers and we can successfully teach you. Write today for our 
F ree booklet, which ae 47 It will convines you -_ 
ost you nothing. TERNATIONALU INSTITUTE 
mt SIC, OS Fifth aveuens Dept. 179, New York. 
Makes T HE Morse Clarifier is a remark- 
a he T able little device made to fit 
Phonograph in tube between reproducer and 


horn of phono; —— It renders 

none Life-Like the sound loud, clear and life-like 

and eliminates that unpleasant 

tallic effect which is more or less common to all phono- 
rraphs, regardless of price. Can be attached 

» minute by anyone and lasts as long as the PAT. APPL'D FOR 

machine. TLoroughly tested and proven successful, 


Mailed Prepaid upon Receipt of 
Price, $1.00. Guaranteed Absolute- 
ly Satisfactory or Money Refunded 


In ordering please state whether for Victcr, Victor 
Victrola, Edison with metal or rubber connection, 
( nbia Dise with new or old style tone arm 
or Columbia Cylinder. 

Information and cireular matter free. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Manufacturers and Distributers 
444 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Mina. 
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A boy, she called me! Well, | was only twenty-five 
then, and | must have looked pitiable. The judge dis- 
charged me, and | knew she’d try to talk to me, to 
help me, to offer me something. But I was too quick 
for her. 1 slipped through the crowd, I ran as hard as 
I could, though | was weak and winded, and | got to 
the Settlement. Miss Watts opened:the-door. 

“Tell Miss Sands,” | said, ‘‘ that Peter thanks her 
and that she can trust him.” 

Miss Watts was thunderstruck, but | hurried away. 
I did-my best to get a job; | tried all sorts of things, 
but those two months in jail were too much for me. 
Finally | went to a hospital and they took me in, and | 
was one in a big white room, on a white cot, with a 
lot of white faces around me. They are around me 
now—and the nurses stepping soft and looking so 
uncommonly clean and capable. I’ve the greatest 
admiration for nurses—which is much, considering what 
I think of women. You see they’re not afraid of work 
nor of dirt nor of odors; they pitch right in and do 
anything, no matter how bad it is, and they’re cheer- 
ful day and night. 

So here.I. was, and.it wasn’t long before | knew 
what | was up against. It made me still and calm, and 
in a way, happy. It was strictly a peaceful proposi- 
tion, and a good deal better than | ever imagined. All 
of a sudden I felt different about Her. 1| felt sort of 
equal with Her; a real kind of comrade, for 1 was a bit 
touched with something bigger than any man or woman 
s. I could face any one now, calm and equal. So 
I wrote her a note: 

“*Dear Miss Sanps:—You see I’m in the hospital. 
The time has come for Peter to face the music. Come 
and see me. PETER.” 

I knew she’d come, and she came. No babying 
even then; no silly soul-saving; no tears or sniffles. 
She just walked in, her face open and frank, her eyes 
shining and her lips smiling as if she had seen me yes- 
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independent of the Legislature as far as their charters are 
concerned. The town-option liquor bill was the only 
one passed at their last election which directly affected 
towns and cities; but the county-option tax amend- 
ment, the county-road bill, and the amendment pro- 
viding for change of judicial system by statute appealed 
to the same principle. 

It may be mentioned here that the two prime sources 
of municipal corruption have been left almost wholly 
untouched by the recent changes in the legislative 
system of Oregon. The public-service corporations 
behave quite as of old, and capitalized vice is what it 
always was in point of influence and efficiency. Still, 
councils no longer withhold franchises arbitrarily; the 
Automatic Telephone Company got into Portland by 
initiative petition in 1905, when the council belonged 
body and soul to the Bell Company. Under the town- 
option law, too, Portland passed a much more effective 
measure of saloon control than would have been pos- 
sible under state-wide prohibition. Finally, as munic- 
ipal autonomy increases, there is increasing also, 
especially in Portland, a serious study of municipal 
problems and situations. 

The defects of the new order are not yet clear. There 
are mistakes in actual legislation, of course. For 
example, the county-option tax-amendment, in its pres- 
ent form, does not make a very good impression upon 
the scientific student of taxation, however cordially he 
may accept its progressive intention. But these defects 
are few and reparable and not to be charged against the 
system. It must be said, too, that there is no judging 
them before the event. Even the new way of dealing 
with the vexatious matter of taxes may turn out a 
brilliant and effective improvement. 

It has been said that the new order tends to too much 
legislation. Some say the initiative should be put 
under some restriction because of the opportunity it 
offers for the self-organized début of insignificant men 
and eccentric policies. Some of the staunchest friends 
of the new order offer this criticism. ‘‘ Every little 
yellow-legged buccaneer,”’ said one of the People’s 
Party leaders, ‘‘ aspirants who would not stand the 
ghost of a show under the old boss and convention 
system, now get their names and policies on the ballot, 
and machinery is multiplied and issues sometimes, per- 
haps, a little confused. Still, is not all this just democ- 
racy? Besides, the big broadcloth-legged buccaneer 
has not always done so well, and many an insignificant 
man has turned out to have a good deal to say for him- 
self when pitchforked into a responsible job. Garibaldi 
did; so did Gladstone and Lincoln.’ 

The benefits of the new order, up to date, may be 
enumerated as follows: 

1. Parties have been effectively broken up in Ore- 
gon by the clearing of the real issue. Republican and 
Democrat mean simply nothing now in Oregon. . The 
people have been led past these mere names to the point 
of realizing that the real issue is between democracy 
with a small ‘‘d” and Privilege. This is a lesson of 
inestimable value. 

2. The overthrow of boss rule, not only the home- 
grown boss, but the loose-footed janizary of the Fed- 
eral party-machine. The steam roller is permanently 
out of commission in Oregon. When Mr. McHarg was 
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terday. She sat down next to me. 

“‘1 knew you’d come,” said I. 

She said nothing of the trial, but brought out some 
calf’s-foot jelly and chicken she had brought me. Then 
she asked me what she could do for me. 

“One thing,” I said. “You can forgive me for being 
drunk on New Year’s. 

She smiled on me ei and didn’t have to say | 
was forgiven. Then she asked me if | didn’t have any 
relatives living, and I said, yes, in Boston, but | didn't 
know their address. She said she’d have them hunted 
up. I said 1 didn’t care. 

She shook hands then, and said: 

“* Peter, |’m coming again. Good-by.” 

And she went. Yesterday she came again. She didn’t 
want to tell me what she knew, but felt she had to, so 
she spoke right out: 

‘Your sister writes that, of course, if you are dying 
one of thém will come, but they ’re almost too poor to 
afford the trip, and, anyway, you’ve always been a 
trouble to them.” 

I said seriously: 

““Why, tell them they need n’t come, but to send me 
the money it would have cost them.” 

We laughed together then and both felt better. 

‘* Peter,” she said, ‘‘ you’re still the same! ” 

‘“With you,” I said, feeling I had a right to. 

And that’s how it is. She’ll be coming again, iknow; 
and she’ll bury me. I know that. There ain’t any 
like her on the earth or off the earth. And the reason 
I’m setting all this down is because a strange thought 
occurs tome. And thatis this: That no matter how 
down-and-out a fellow is, no matter what a bum he 
is and what a beast, he’s all right when it comes to one 
woman. The Salvation people say it’s God; the Social- 
ists say it’s food and lodging; and I don’t know. I’m 
sure though that it’s always a woman. | know in my 
case that it’s just—Her. 


“ Peter,” she said. 


[Continued from 
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sent out post-haste by Mr. Hitchcock to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the scandal of a Democrat (Mr. Chamberlain) 
being elected to the United States Senate by a solid 
Republican legislature, the Oregon people regarded his 
errand, and still regard it, as one of loathsome embrac- 
ery. They descended on the State House in great num- 
bers. Mr. McHarg pleaded and threatened and promised 
in vain, and subsequently said that if he had any idea 
how tight everything in Oregon was nailed down he 
would never have come out. Statement No. 1 has 
made the election of a Senator a matter of ten minutes’ 
pure routine. 

3. The initiative has put the wholesome fear of the 
people deep in the heart of the Legislature, and con- 
verted it from a horde of special agents into actual, 
responsible representatives of the people. There is no 
doubt about this. Lobbies have entirely disappeared 
from Salem; except, of course, the above-board lobby 
that is interested legitimately in some measure and wants 
to make a straightforward representation in behalf of it. 
But the money-lobby is a thing of the past. 

4. There is an unquestionable distribution of respon- 
sibility, reaching to the humblest citizen. The corrupt- 
practises act (one of the most valuable in the new 
legislation) cuts out all the tawdry, costly, hood-wink- 
ing paraphernalia of election cumpaigns. The voter 
feels that he is at last being taken seriously and ap- 
proached with dignity. Men and measures are put 
before him on their merits; hence, he develops an inter- 
est that is both real and sentimental. The listlessness 
so familiar to us in the East, that has to be galvanized 
with transparencies, torches, buttons, spellbinders, and 
now and then, perhaps, a little loose change, has: dis- 
appeared and the Oregon voter has a man’s. alert 
responsibility for the consequences of his own acts. «| 
asked one man whether he did not regard a certain 
measure, passed under the initiative, as possibly harin- 
ful, and he replied in a flash: 
blame 7” 

5. The rank and file of Oregon has been fully 
awakened and educated against unconscious thievery 
and parasitism, the sad misfortunes of our times. 

1 could not find a soul in Oregon who cared to make 
a disinterested prediction about the way new measures 
were likely to work out, or what their consequences 
would be. Perhaps the general point of.view was best 
given by Colonel C. E. S. Wood, probably the ablest 
of the People’s Power leaders; certainly the most 
brilliant. Poet, soldier, painter, orator, lawyer and 
publicist, he seems to have touched life at nearly every 
point. ‘‘There is no such thing in nature,” he said to 
me, ‘‘as a true theory that won’t work. We believe 
that we have the correct theory of government, and if 
we are right, it can’t help working well. I do not 
know whether our specific plan would work without 
any essential modification in New York, for instance, 
but in Oregon the law-making power is the sword in 
the hands of the people. By control of the soil and of 
transportation, we expect to abolish specia! privilege 
from Oregon, and with that, to abolish poverty. We 
expect to invite our increase of population on these 
terms: free homes, a decent economic environment, 
and a true Participation in the legislative and govern- 
ing power.’ 


SEE PAGE 3: 
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the two settled down for a téte-4-téte. They were old 
friends. Alvord well knew Trixie’s capricious ways and 
was perfectly willing to assist her. He remembered, 
therefore, to preserve the demeanor of a new acquaint- 
ance rather than an old chum, and Trixie noted with 
growing satisfaction the successive expressions of 
amazement, disapproval and scorn that appeared on 
Masterson’s face. 

After the two conspirators had carried on their game 
for perhaps half an hour, Masterson took a hand him- 
self and things began to happen. Deliberately he rose 
from his chair, threw down his papers, and with an air 
of mild interest walked along the aisle, glancing care- 
lessly at the passengers. Not more than half the seats 
were occupied, and reaching the end of the car, where 
Trixie and Alvord were engrossed with each other, he 
turned back, noticing them not at all. Half way down 
the car, on Masterson’s own side of the aisle, sat a good- 
looking girl gazing idly out of the window. Masterson 
calmly sat down in the chair next hers, and also looked 
outof the window. After a moment he spoke to her, 
making some light remark about the passing country. 

Rarely mistaken in his judgment of character, he was 
not surprised that the girl answered him pleasantly. 
Masterson’s manner and effect were so entirely correct, 
his speech so pleasantly casual, and his slight smile so 
frank and winning that it would indeed have been a 
prudishly conservative young woman who would not 
respond. They drifted into a conversation, and since 
Beatrice could not hear what they said, it mattered not 
that it was entirely the impersonal talk of polite fellow- 
travelers. 

Needless to say, the whole episode was observed by 
Miss Edsall, and as it slowly dawned upon her that 
Masterson was actually travestying her own perform- 
ance, she was stirred first to an intense admiration for 
his cleverness, and next to a sense of enraged pique, 
for she felt very sure that the man had really made 
acquaintance with a stranger, whereas she had only 
pretended to. 

“Now, wouldn’t that flutter you!” she exclaimed; 
and though she rarely permitted herself to use a slang 
phrase, she said it with such a dainty gesture of amaze- 
ment that, like all her other tricks, it was fascinating. 

‘“What?” asked Alvord, not having seen the little 
farce on the other side of the car, by reason of his 
chair being turned directly toward Beatrice. 

“Oh, nothing,” she returned, hastily, for to take 
Alvord any further into her confidence might spoil her 
game. So hastily introducing a new subject she 
diverted his attention, and the play went on. 

When Alvord left the train, Trixie bade him a rather 
effusive good-by, and then without glancing toward 
Masterson, stared gloomily out of her window as if 
consumed with loneliness. 

The train reached Elmfield, and with the assistance 
of the assiduous porter, Trixie soon found herself and 
her rather numerous pieces of hand-luggage out on the 
platform. 

Now, when Masterson had left the Keenes he had 
no definite destination in mind. As he neared Elmfield 
he thought something of getting out there and staying 
a night with the Abbotts, who were everlastingly 
urging him to do that very thing. So, when he saw 
Beatrice preparing to get out at Elmfield, he came to a 
sudden decision that he would do so too. To be sure, 
he had been running away from the girl, but her per- 
formance on the train, though not in her usual good 
taste, had really piqued him, and brought him again 
under the charm of that fascination which was Trixie’s. 

Beatrice did not see him get off, and when, turning 
by chance, she spied him, her astonishment was 
unfeigned, though her very evident annoyance was 
entirely artificial. 

Masterson bowed politely without speaking to her, 
and his courtesy was acknowledged by the slightest 
and coolest nod on the part of the girl. 

Suddenly Masterson realized that he was acting the 
part of a cad. If Beatrice really wanted to get away 
from him, he had no right to thus dog her footsteps. 
On this sudden impulse, he went to the ticket window, 
and making sure that Miss Edsall could hear him, he 
loudly inquired when the next train left Elmfield for 
New York. 

He fancied he saw a flicker of disappointment pass 
over her face at this, but his mind was made up. 
Unless she asked him to stay, he would go on, and the 
future might shape itself as it would. He was very 
deeply in love with the little bundle of caprice, and he 
was fatuously certain that she cared for him, but they 
had made that absurd pact not to speak to each other, 
and he well knew that the girl would prefer to suffer 
torture rather than address a single syllable to him. 
Nor had he any intention of speaking to her. He fully 
meant to win her yet, but to break down in this first 
instance would be the surest way to failure. 

The taciturn ticket agent dispensed the information 
that there was no train to New York until nine o’clock 
that evening. As Beatrice could hear this, Masterson 
contented himself with merely remarking that he should 
take that train, and then looked about for a public 
conveyance of some sort to take him out to the 
Abbott home. 
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HE unique “Porosknit” fabric is knit 
and cut to give a true fit with not the 
slihtest suggestion of bulkiness. Elastic 

for freedom of movement. Absorbent and ff 

ventilated for health and coolness. Fits the ff 
hard to fit. Satisfies every wearer. & 

“Porosknit” Union Suits do away with 
double thickness at the waist, and the down- 
ward “pull” of the drawers. No other union 
suits that fit have their lightness. Buy a suit 
today. You'll agree that you never knew 
such comfort as “Porosknit” gives. 


To insure satisfaction, look for this label 
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Refuse substitutes—get “Porosknit” 
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Two million men and boys wear “Porosknit” 

because they like it. Why not you ? 

For Men All Styles For Boys 
Shirts and Drawers 

50c per garment 25c 

Men’s Union Suits Any Boys’ Union Suits 


$ 1.00 style 


On sale in nearly every store you pass. 

Write us for booklet showing all styles. 
CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 

} 56 Washington Street, Amsterdam, New York 
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Tires 10 Per Cent Oversize 
25 Per Cent More Mileage—No Extra Cost 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires make rim-cutting gether cut tire bills in two. They are saving 
impossible. We have sold half a million without millions of dollars to men who know tires. 
one instance of it. v= ; ; 
is . They trebled our tire sales last year, They 
That feature alone saves 25 per cent on tire 4 . Eig! 
bills have brought us contracts from 64 leading, 
Ss. . 
motor car makers this year. ‘ 





Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires are also 10 per 


cent oversize. The form of construction allows They have made the Goodyear No-Rim- 


that. Cut tires outsell our clincher tires six to 
That means 10 per cent more air—Iio per one. 


cent greater carrying capa- 


city. It avoids overload- 

ing. With the average car OOD Also scores of facts 

it adds 25 per cent to the e a which motorists should 

tire mileage. No-Rim-Cut Tires know. Ask us to mail it 
These two features to- Wi oe Wihost Hen Sis Jreed 





The facts are explained 
in our latest Tire Book. 











to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Seventy Seventh Street, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
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‘“‘Ask The Man From Texas”’ 


The Work Shop of Texas 


More factories, more wage earners 
and largest pay-roll. Lowest rate 
on raw material. Distribution by 
rail and water. Large consuming 
territory. 


Greatest Lumber Market 


Center of the great pine and hard- 
wood forests of Texas. Shipments 
by rail to all parts of the Conti- 
nent. Shipments for export via 
the Houston Ship Channel. 


The Manchester of America 


Largest inland cotton’ market. 
Handles two and one half million 
bales annually. Largest com- 


presses and oil mills in the South. 
Splendid opportunities for cotton 
mills and allied industries. 


Where Seventeen Railroads 
Meet the Sea 
Concentrating and _ distributing 
point for the entire Southwest. 
Greater number of points reached 
by one line haul. Quicker distri- 
bution over a larger area. Largest 
railroad repair shops in the South, 


Houston’s Deep Sea Channel 
Brings the Trans-Mississippi coun- 
try 500 miles nearer to the sea than 
Atlantic and Pacific Ports. Lower 
freight rates from the East and 
Seaboard. Two and one half mill- 
ion dollars have been provided for 
its improvement. 


Rice and Oil Center 


Largest primary rice market. 
Seven modern Rice Mills. Value 
of annual product over six million 
dollars. Headquarters for Texas 
petroleum. Annual Texas produc- 
tion thirteen million barrels. Pipe 
lines to Texas and Oklahoma fields. 


Agricultural and Fruit Center 


Products grown and marketed the 
year round without irrigation. Dis- 
tributing point for all agricultural 
crops, fruit, etc. Oranges mature 
six weeks earlier, and grow two 
thousand miles nearer the Eastern 
markets than California. 


State positively what you are interested in, and the 
necessary booklets will be mailed you free. 


Address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











Beatrice had telegraphed Helen Abbott of her in- 
tended arrival, so a big touring car came whizzing up, 
with Herbert Abbott at the wheel. 

** Hello, Trixie,” he called out, cheerily. ‘‘ Here you 
are! Sorry to be a minute late, but I couldn't 
help it.” 

He jumped out and greeted Beatrice, called a station 
porter to stow her luggage in the car, and was 
just about to ask her whether she preferred to sit back, 
or in front with him, when he spied Masterson. 

** Bless my soul, old boy! Where did you drop from ? 
Well, | am glad to see you! What a lark! Won't 
Helen be pleased! By the way, do you know Trix? 
Miss Edsall, may | present Mr. Masterson? Oh, please 
let'me present Mr. Masterson !” 

Beatrice bowed, with a dazzling smile, but addressed 
her remark to Herbert Abbott. ‘‘ You’re too late,” 
she said, ‘‘1 have had Mr. Masterson presented to 
me before.” 

‘That so? All right; so much the better. Jump 
in, both of you. Trixie, want to sit front with me, or 
back with Masterson ?”’ 

**Front with you,” said the girl, promptly, and then 
in the next breath, ‘‘Oh, no, | don’t either! You see, 
Bert, | have an awful—an awful cold, a—a sore throat, 
you know, and the doctor says | positively must n’t 
talk while out of doors. So let me sit back alone, and 
you two men sit in front.” 

‘All right, Trixie Victrix. 
goes. In with you, then.” 

So, as always, Trixie had her own way, and blunt, 
good-natured Herbert Abbott didn’t realize that his 
two guests had n’t spoken to each other. 

The pretty, old-fashioned country house of the 
Abbotts seemed to breathe forth hospitality from every 
one of its doors and windows. Helen Abbott, on the 
front veranda, welcomed her guests and seemed equally 
pleased to see Trixie, whom she expected, and Master- 
son, whom she did not. It was a jest among their 
friends that the Abbotts were so engrossed in being 
married to each other that they let their house parties 
come and go, almost unnoticed. 

“I?ll go to your room with you, Trix,” said Mrs. 
Abbott, ‘‘but I can’t stay a minute, for | promised 
Bert I'd go with him to see about setting out a new 
rose hedge in the back garden.” 

‘*Your gardens are so lovely, Helen,’’ said Trixie, 
looking from her room window at the tangle of flowers 
below. ‘‘So different from those formal gardens, with 
marble fountains and things.” 

‘* We like them better,” said Mrs. Abbott, content- 
edly; ‘‘and they are more romantic. Now, Trix, 
there are half a dozen people here, but I think you 
know them all—anyway, you'll like them. | must 
fly now, but I'll see you at luncheon, somewhere 
around one o’clock.” 

“Wait a minute, Helen,” said Trixie, laying a detain- 
ing hand on her friend’s arm; ‘‘1’m not going down to 
luncheon to-day, nor to tea, nor to dinner.” 

‘“What? Why, what’s the matter with you, 
Trixie?” 

**1—I’ve an awful cold 

‘*What a story! You haven't a trace of a cold!” 

**Oh, you can’t see it—it’s in my throat. I’ve a 
really dangerous sore throat, and the doctor has for- 
bidden me to talk.” 

“*You poor little chatterbox! What an awful depri- 
vation—to the rest of us, of course, | mean.” 

“Now, Helen, don’t bother me. You know | 
simply have to have my own way, and I positively 
refuse to make an appearance this afternoon or even- 
ing. I'll get into a kimono thing, and 1’ll have a 
lovely, resty time, and you can send up lots of food for 
me to eat, and! wish you’d send your maid to me if 
she’s a decent manicure, and | wouldn’t mind a 
volume of Thackeray—I hate guest-room literature 
and, anyway, I’m going to stay right here until to- 
morrow, so you can make the best of it.” 

** Why, bless your heart, Trixie girl, you can do just 
as you like. If you want to stay here fora week, I'll 
see that you're well looked after. But the people 
downstairs will go crazy if you don’t come down.” 

“Let them go, then; I don’t care. Skip along to 
your rose bushes, dear, and‘don’t you dare let any one 
come near me, except you and your maid. But do send 
me a lot of good things to eat, for 1’m hungry already.” 

**1'll feed you like a captive princess;” and with a 
parting caress, Mrs. Abbott went away. 

Trixie’s plan worked very well, as Trixie’s plans 
usually did. As is not infrequently the case, it worked 
too well. At first, she really enjoyed the restful pause 
from continued gayety, but as the afternoon hours 
passed they dragged a little. A girl who is a society 
belle both by circumstance and by choice can not enjoy 
too many rest hours in succession. And, too, wilful 
Trixie was beginning to think that though she knew 
her absence piqued Masterson, she wasn’t sure that it 
did n’t bother her more than it did him. Mrs. Abbott 
looked in for a minute at tea-time, but she had to run 
away to her other guests, and after drinking her tea in 
solitude, Trixie began to feel exceedingly bored. 

And, as if this were not trouble enough for one little 
butterfly, when she looked out of her window at sun- 
set she saw Masterson having the best possible time, 
strolling about the romantic rose garden with an 
equally romantic-looking young woman whom Trixie 
did not know. She started up with a sudden deter- 
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mination to make a most fetching toilette and descend 
upon the gay crowd; but she equally suddenly thought 
better of it; for, having made such a point of her indis- 
position, she could not plausibly throw it off and 
appear downstairs in sudden blooming health. 

Added to this, Trixie was stubborn, and she vowed 
to herself that she would not leave her room while 
Masterson was a guest at that house. So she sighed 
and pulling down the blinds rang for lights, though it 
was scarcely dark, and devoted herself to her volume 
of Thackeray. 

Dinner cheered her up some, though it seemed as if 
she waited for it an interminable while. Mrs. Abbott 
came in, radiant in décolleté bravery, but with a 
frowning face. 

“You're a wretch, Trixie,” she said, ‘‘and you’re 
missing it dreadfully! After dinner, we're all going 
over to a dance at the Country Club—an awfully jolly 
dance. You’re not ill, and you know you’re not! Do 
frisk into a pretty frock and come on with us. Every- 
body ’s hopping mad at you.” 

This suggestion that her absence from the fun was 
commented on and regretted greatly raised Trixie’s 
spirits. The sacrifice was worth while if people missed 
her, and therefore it must be persisted in. 

“Oh, I’m awfully ill, Helen; truly I am,” she 
declared. ‘Just you wait till to-morrow. I’m going 
to stay several days, and 1Il go to every single party 
there is.” 

‘Well, there ’ll be plenty of them. And I suppose 
this rest is doing you good, so good-night, dear. Go 
to sleep early, and I'll come in the morning and tell 
you all about the party.” 

“Is everybody going?” asked Beatrice. ‘Shall | be 
alone in the house ? ” 

“Yes, except for the servants. 
your” 

“Oh, not a bit. I just wanted to know. Then are 
they all coming back here to-night ?” 

‘©Yes, all except Mr. Masterson. He’s taking the 
eleven o'clock train to New York to-night. He was 
going at nine, but that pretty little Miss Curtis per- 
suaded him to wait until eleven. So he’s going to the 
dance with us, though he can stay there only a little 
while. Good-night, dearie.” 

“*Good-night,” said Trixie, a little absent-mindedly,. 

As the door closed behind Mrs. Abbott, it was a 
somewhat baffled-looking young woman who threw 
herself among the embroidered pillows on her chintz 
couch. 

So Vanderveer Masterson was delaying his departure 
two hours in order to go to a dance with a pretty little 
Miss Curtis! Who was that Curtis girl, anyhow? 
Trixie Edsall began to feel like a mouse or a man whose 
plans follow the direction indicated in the old song; 
and the sequential conclusion was simply that some- 
thing must be done. 

However, nothing could be done without the sur- 
render of a very hard-earned dignity, and that was out 
of the question. 

So Trixie Victrix, metaphorically, trailed her wings in 
the dust and literally prepared to spend a poky evening 
alone. 

About nine o’clock she heard the people go—heard 
the gay, laughing voices and the chug of the motor- 
cars. She longed to peep from the window and get a 
glimpse of that Curtis girl, but dared not, lest she her- 
self be seen. 

But after the cars were safely out of sight and hear- 
ing she raised her blind and looked out. It was jusr 
such a night as the night before, but the moon was a 
little bigger and brighter and the old-fashioned rose 
garden even more attractive than the former landscape. 

She drew down the blind again and fidgeted. It was 
a new experience for Trixie to be anywhere except in 
the center of the stage, and though the present experi- 
ence was novel, it was anything but attractive. She 
read a little, sang a little, and at last, in a desperation 
of loneliness she flung up the blind and looked out of 
the window again. 

‘“*1’ll go out there,” she thought. ‘‘ Anything is 
better than this lonely room. | feel like a prisoner.” 

Knowing she could meet no one in the garden, she 
merely flung a long enveloping cloak over her lacy, 
beribboned tea-gown and went down stairs and out 
into the moonlight. 

‘‘If they'd only left one man,” she thought, as she 
trailed slowly along the path. ‘‘It does seem a shame 
to waste this romantic scene! ” 

However, there was no human being to share her 
solitude, so she sat down idly on a rustic seat among 
the rosebushes. The soft evening air was fragrant 
with the old-fashioned blossoms, and the moonlight 
was so bright she could almost have seen to read. 

Suddenly, she smelled what was unmistakably smoke. 
Her spirits rose still further, for the particular fragrance 
of this smoke meant a cigar, and a cigar meant at least 
somebody to talk to. 

Now Trixie Victrix had not lived through the experi- 
ences by which she had won her name without learn- 
ing that the unexpected is exceedingly likely to happen, 
and so, when she saw a man walking toward her, and 
saw that it was Van Masterson, she was exceedingly 
glad, without being in the least surprised. 

Masterson, who had beheld Trixie’s progress through 
the garden, sauntered nearer, and though he looked at 
her, it was apparently without seeing her at all. He 
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aused, perhaps a dozen feet away from her, and seemed 

Jost in contemplation of the beauty of the night. He 
Jeaned carelessly against a trellised gate, and though a 
thorny rose scratched the back of his ear, he stood as 
bravely as Horatius would have done, had it occurred 
at the bridge. 

Here was a stage-setting after Trixie’s own heart. 
She was determined to keep her vow not to speak first, 
but she felt very sure that it would not be long before 
Masterson would break his. There was little to do, 
for Trixie would not stoop to such methods as casting 
coquettish glances or languishing looks. She sat idly 
and gracefully, looking at the moon or the flowers, and 
to all appearance absolutely unconscious of Masterson’s 
presence, though he stood directly in front of her. 

Nor was the man any less oblivious of the nearness 
of human society. He, too, glanced around carelessly 
at the flowers and the distant hills, but if his glance 
passed Beatrice, it was without recognition of any sort. 

This sort of thing kept up for ten or fifteen minutes, 
which is longer than it sounds when two people are 
waiting for something to happen. 

At last Masterson drew out his watch. He gave a 
start of surprise as he glanced at it, and drawing himself 
up alertly, he returned it to his pocket and started back 
the way he had come. 

Tnxie’s heart fell. She knew he had given her her 
chance to speak, and as she had not taken it, he was 
now going to the train. He walked straight past her, 
not rapidly, but with a steady stride, and not glancing 
toward her at all. Never was Beatrice Edsall more 
tempted to surrender her pride, and never did her innate 
stubbornness strive so hard to prevent her. 

Masterson passed her and went on a dozen steps, and 
then, almost as if involuntarily, turned and looked at her. 

Then Trixie’s little butterfly mind had its first experi- 
ence of seriousness. Like a flash, her soul was illumined 
by the knowledge that this was the man she loved; the 
only man she ever would love, and he was going away 
forever, and she was letting him go just because of a 
fuolish, wilful whim! 

Her capriciousness slipped away from her; the 
coquetry faded from her smile, and with her eyes full 
of a true, deep lovelight, she rose and walked slowly 
toward Masterson. Not impulsively, but deliberately 
she came nearer, her frank, straightforward gaze full of 
infinite sweetness. 

Masterson made no move; he did not hold out his 
arms, but stood quietly waiting, while his eyes smiled 
invitation. 

Trixie went straight to him, lifted her lovely arms 
and clasped them round his neck. Then drawing down 
his face to hers, she kissed him gently on the lips. 

“Actions speak louder than words, oh, Trixie Vic- 
trix!” whispered Masterson, triumphantly. 

“Then I did speak first, after all,’ said Trixie, smil- 
ing in her sweet surrender. 

‘Oh, you little rogue, you were so tantalizing.” 

‘I’m not going to be any more. I’m going to be 
good and demure like that Curtis girl.” 

“Who?” 

“*Miss Curtis.” 

““Oh, yes; she was at dinner, | believe. Rather 
pretty, in a slow way.” 

“Well, then there was the girl with the Dutch neck 
on the train— ” 

‘* The Dutch girl with the neck ?” 

“That you spoke to—”’ 

“Oh, | won’t take time to tell you about her until 
after we’re married. But what about that man that 
you spoke to on the train?” 

‘Oh, it will be time to tell you about him after—” 

‘*Go on, Trixie; after—” 

“‘ After we ’re married,” said Trixie, with an adorable 
shyness. 

“*You darling! How delicious you are! You shall 
always have your own way!” 

And we will at least give Masterson the credit of 
meaning this when he said it. 


+ + 
Uses for the Farthing 


[8 THE turmoil of discussion caused by the increased 

cost of living in this country, it may be of interest 
to note some of the many things that can be bought in 
London town for half a cent. The lowly farthing cir- 
culates freely in Great Britain. 

If you have already paid the usual two-cent street-car 
fare, you may purchase an extension of your journey 
by the payment of an additional half cent. The poor 
man may purchase the ingredients of a meal on the 
farthing basis—half a cent for the tea, half a cent for 
the sugar, the same for the margerine and for the bread, 
which provides you with a breakfast, if you have no 
objectians to margerine, for two cents. After dinner, 
should you require dessert, an orange or an apple may 
be bought for half a cent. Should you prefer nuts, a 
liberal handful may be had for the same sum; or an 
ounce of candy may suit your sweet-tooth better. 

Do you wish to write to your friends ? Your farthing 
will purchase two sheets of note-paper and two en- 
velopes. When you retire at night, a farthing provides 
the candle, lit by matches which cost the same small 
sum per box. Such feminine necessities as a paper of 
common pins, a packet of hairpins, or a couple of col- 
lar-stiffeners may be yours—or your wife’s—in exchange 
for the nimble little farthing. 
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A grand piano in small 


Made to retain all the 
essentials of a true grand. 


Price in Ebonized Case, $800. 
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STEINWAY HALL 





Steinway is the only make of 
piano known in every city, 
town and hamlet of the globe. 
international renown 
could only have been achieved 
by its vast superiority over 
all others,and the unqualified 
endorsement of the Steinway 
Pianos by all nations. 
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“This is the Kind my Papa buys” 


Every man who is particular about 
his underwear and would like to get 
the maximum amount of fit, comfort 
and wear for the money 
invested should also buy 
Cooper's 


Cooper’s Spring Needle- 
Knit Underwear is more 
than the most elastic and per- 
fect-fitting—it is the most thor- 
oughly made of any and all 
moderately priced underwear. 
It is reinforced at points of 
strain by silk stays—the collar 
is unapproached—the buttons 
cost twice as much as the 
ordinary kind. These points 
of excellence added to the 
best fabric on earth are re- 

ible for its larity. 
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We make the Machines that make the Goods 


Made in union and two-piece suits in all sizes and in 
all popular weights and colors. Write us, and we will 


send you booklet, giving prices, etc., and liberal sample 
of the famous “ Spring-Needle”’ fabric. 

COOPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bennington, 2 Vermont 


Sole manufacturers of a new “* Gauzrib ** fabric for women ; the 
finest in the world. Tell your wife 











A FREE Brochure to MOTHERS 


EVERY mother—and father as 

well—should read the great essays 
contained in the book (just published) by 
Margaret E. Sangster, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. George Stern Perry and 
Percy Keese Fitzhugh, four of ‘the 
world’s most prominent writers for 
young folks. 


‘THEIR essays in this volume 
tell of the workings of the growing 
and maturing minds of our children. 
They tell how impressions are made that 
last for a lifetime—impressions that 
make or mar their lives. Isn’t it often 
our fault, or our carelessness, that wrong 
impressions and habits are formed by 
our little ones? 


Two cents in postage will 
bring you this brochure postpaid, 
It should be read by every father and 
mcther in the universe. There is only a 
limited supply; so address at once 
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You will be surprised at the num- 
ber of your friends who chew gum 
if you offer your box of 


COLGAN’S 


Mint or Violet 


CHIPS 


“The Gum that’s Round”’ 


Staid, sombre business fellows, dainty 
misses, austere maiden ladies, everyone 
succumbs to the delightful fragrance 
and deliciously dainty flavor of Colgan’s 
Mint or Violet Chips. They always 


fetch a smile. 


Ten Chips Sc. 


In a handy metal box 
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“If a bottle of Le PAGE'S 

f, LIQUID GLUE costs 10c. 

¢° and you break an article 

AN worth $10.00 why not mend 

READY 4 it with this wonderful adhe- 
manuractvsie(| sive ready for instant use? 

RUSSIA GENE. Sold also in pin sealing 


GLOUCESTER tubes if you prefer it. 
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For Big and Quick Profits. 
Ten years experience enables me to give prac- 
tical instructions that will add $6 to $60 per 
week to your income without interfering with regular 
occupation. For full particulars and free book, 
address JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 
5850 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ills. 
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Success Magazine . 


A Plea for Pure Fabrics tccsecson suse 


the goods which they buy. There are in the United 
States but very few large concerns which have testing 
laboratories, and none have them as complete as those 
of the Government. 

The head buyer of one of these stores which have 
laboratories states that the men who come to him sell- 
ing dress goods do not know the make-up of their own 
goods. When he asks what percentage of cotton there 
is in a cotton and wool mixture they have no idea. 
Is it twenty-five per cent. cotton? Is it fifty per cent. 
cotton? They can’t tell you: What they do know 
about is finish and appearance. They don’t know the 
tensile strength; they don’t-know whether the dyes 
are fast or not. They don’t even know, with any 
exactness, what the materials they sell are made of. 
They are not there to know; they are there to sell. 

Since expert cloth examiners, spongers and refiners 
agree that ‘‘ goods are becoming rotten,” how can the 
average consumer, you yourself, for instance, know 
what he is buying? The answer is very simple: you 
can not know. You can not know for the simple 
reason that no one knows. 

The whole question of buying cloth is one of pathetic 
trust; trust of the manufacturer by the big buyers; 
trust of the buyer by the big department stores and the 
owners of jobbing establishments; trust, again, by the 
ultimate consumers; you and me, that is, in what the 
salespeople tell us. Yet the further down the scale you 
go, the less do any of these individuals know about the 
goods that they are selling and buying. 

The saleswoman behind the counter knows least of 
all. She is there to persuade you to buy the highest- 
priced material, if you seem to be the kind of person to 
be persuaded that in buying the highest-priced you are 
getting a better article; or to convince you that the 
goods she has to sell at a lower price are just as good 
as those of a higher price, if this is the way she will 
make her sale. She is no textile expert, and she 
doesn’t need to be one. It would be madness, a sort 
of impertinent madness, for her to say to a woman 
buying an inferior quality of material: 

““My dear madam, this stuff you are buying is a poor, 
dishonest sort of an affair that won’t look well after 
ten days’ of wearing.” 

The young woman who sells you handkerchiefs at 
fifty-five cents a dozen, stamped with a pretty blue 
stamp, ‘‘ Guaranteed all linen,” and which contain no 
thread of any material except cotton, spun ingeniously 
into a round thread to represent linen thread and 
having the little irregularities of linen and a clever dress- 
ing that gives it the cool touch, is probably taken in by 
the little ‘‘ Guaranteed” stamp just as much as you are. 

Now, what recourse have you if you find that you 
have been buying cotton handkerchiefs with a guaranty 
of linen or have bought dress goods as all wool and 
have paid an all-wool price and discovered that there 
was twenty-four per cent. of cotton in it? You can 
bring the matter into the courts and you can get back 
your fifty-five cents or your five to ten dollars for your 
dress goods, andthatisall. It wouldn’t pay you to doit. 

There is probably no one who reads this who has 
not paid a good price for silk, believing it to be a good 
material, and had that silk crack and wear badly; or 
who has not bought a high-priced woolen material and 
found that while it wore well and pressed well, the 
color was unstable. Again, the opposite is found true 
—and this is within the experience of most of us—for 
we have probably bought cheap goods and found them 
unexpectedly lasting, both in color and wear. 

So it seems that chance walks at our elbow in the 
expending of this huge sum to an extent that is amaz- 
ing in a reasonable and practical community. 


The Opinion of a Textile Expert 


Let us not unjustly place all the blame on the man- 
ufacturer, but admit frankly that it is a lack of standards 
with us, the women who buy, that is partly responsi- 
ble for this state of things. 

“*1 tell the young women who come to me to study 
fabrics,” said a man who knows most about textiles, 
“Your mother would have known the quality of a piece 
of. goods by the mere sound of its tearing. Where has 
that once general knowledge gone ?’”’ 

Ready-made clothes took part of that knowledge. 
Once the material of which a garment was made was 
the first consideration, and the cut and fit came second; 
now cut and fit are the first things to be considered. 
Formerly, from childhoed up, girls had some mute and 
eloquent standards always before them; the sacred 
store of family linen was one, the august best dress of 
mother another; the girls grew up in the presence of 
good material—material made to wear. 

Americans are supposed to be the best-dressed women 
in the world, and this is in a certain degree true, but 
the perfection of this standard is found in our big cities 
and among our young women. The vast majority of 
women throughout the country have paid a dear price 
for the desire of the few to look well. That great pop- 
ulation of sensible, middle-aged women in the small 
communities of the vast rural population have to buy 
the materials that the city dwellers put up with; the 
city dwellers who buy cheap and sleazy novelties and 
don’t care whether they wear or not. All that these 
women in the country know is that materials are not 


what they used to be when they were young. 

As you ride through the Middle West, as you go 
into the country districts in New England, as you 
travel through the towns in the South, you will not 
find a population of women made up of these wonder- 
fully turned out people that you see on the streets of 
New York and the other big cities, but you will see 
women in badly fitting cheap shirtwaists and suits that 
have faded before their time and garments that have 
shrunk into absurdly hanging folds; and all because 
better materials were not on the market; all because 
they had to buy, whether ready-made or not, what 
was Offered. 

Roughly speaking, the women in America may be 
divided into three classes: the favored few who are in 
a position to command good materials always if they so 
choose; another portion who live from hand to mouth 
and whose weekly wage, once the expense of food and 
shelter is paid, is never large enough to permit them the 
economy of buying higher priced materials that would 
be cheaper in the long run. The third class and the 
largest is thrifty and well-to-do enough to be able to 
afford the difference between the undesirable and the 
desirable material. Under existing conditions how can 
a woman know whether or not she is getting what she 
thinks she is getting in making her choice of household 
furnishings and dress materials ? 

There is an agency at work which is trying to restore 
to the women of this country that lost art of judging 
fabrics. Certain of our schools in the home economics 
and domestic science departments teach their girls to 
know fabrics, to recognize adulterations, to see below 
the surface of artful dressings and finishes by allowing 
them to handle in quantities good cloth so as to educate 
both their eyes and their fingers. But as yet this 
reaches so small a portion of the community that it is 
negligible for helping the situation to-day. 


Simple Household Tests that a Woman Can Make 


1. If you wish to find out whether the material sold 
to you as all wool or all silk is really so, make a five 
per cent. solution of caustic potash and in this boil your 
sample of silk or wool. If the entire sample is con- 
sumed in the boiling, your material is what it pretends 
to be; if there is a residue, that residue is cotton. The 
caustic solution consumes the animal fibers. 

2. If you wish to find out whether the silk that 
seems to be heavy silk is weighted with mineral, burn 
the sample and the ash will show you how much 
mineral weighting there is. The pure silk will be 
wholly consumed. 

3. In buying supposed linen goods of toweling or 
suiting, dip your sample into concentrated sulphuric 
acid for two minutes and wash ft out carefully. The 
cotton will have been consumed, the linen will have 
resisted the action of the acid. This test is one that 
should be made with precaution, as vitriol is not a 
thing to be tampered with. 

But isn’t it asking a great deal of the individual con- 
sumer to expect her to make chemical tests of samples? 
If a woman’s time is worth anything, as it ought to be, 
it seems absurd to ask her to go home with samples, 
boil them in potash or burn them, then return to the 
store a second time, and, who knows, perhaps a third 
anda fourth. And even then other difficulties lie in her 
way. She may find a pure wool sample for wearing 
qualities inferior to a wool and a cotton material, since 
the goods may be made of shoddy and yet be all wool. 

The consumer who spends eight hundred millions of 
dollars a year for textiles should be protected as the 
consumer of foods is protected. There should be a 
pure textile law governing the sale of textile fabrics; a 
law which provides for the marking of all goods; a law 
which makes it impossible for the poor consumer to buy 
as all-wool mohair a material which is only two per 
cent. wool; a law which makes it impossible for 
ignorant saleswomen to sell to their equally ignorant 
customers as pure linen, towels, handkerchiefs and table 
napkins which are part or wholly cotton; a law which 
makes it also impossible for the sale of silk fabrics, 
apparently heavy and of good quality, whose heaviness 
is caused by mineral weighting. 

The present situation does not affect the retail con- 
sumer alone; it affects the wholesale consumer just as 
much, since the imperfections of cloth are often not 
exposed until it is made up. There are many manu- 
facturers of honest goods in this country and the 
absence of any textile laws has mitigated against them. 
There are stories on all hands of manufacturers of high- 
grade silk goods forced to manufacture goods of inferior 
quality to compete, because the heavily-weighted silk 
of cheap price looks to the average woman in the store 
just as good as the honest silk. The same is true of the 
manufacturer of honest woolen goods. It is not true of 
the manufacturer of all linen goods, for the simple rea- 
son that so little real linen is manufactured in this coun- 
try that one need not take linen into account. 

But until we have a pure textile law, the honest 
manufacturer will suffer and the consumer will suffer. 

It is evident from the Government tests that it is en- 
tirely practicable for an army of soldiers to be adequately 
and properly clothed. Is it not many times more im- 
portant that the peace army, the army of workers, 
should know what it is buying and get what it pays for? 


See PaGe 3 
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Missionaries to the Soil 


[Continued from page 26] 


“Why,” exclaimed the delighted farmer, “‘if 1 had 
known that trick thirty years back, it would have saved 


me about half a lifetime of hard work. This is too 
good to keep; I’ve got to call in the neighbors and 
the folks.” In less than half an hour he had his family 


and a group of neighbors in the field watching him 
work the improvised cultivator which did an entire row 
atatime. The neighbors hastened home to readjust 
their harrows in the same manner, and those who had 
none, but were cultivating with a one-mule plow, went 
to town to invest in a harrow which could be read- 
justed according ,to the pattern shown them by the 
state agent 

Stories of the practical developments of field work 
might be multiplied, but this incident is sufficient to 
suggest the practicality of the missionary work being 
done by the Government agents in the cotton and corn 
fields of the South 


The Missionary Among the Moonshiners 


In the mountainous parts of the South, all Govern- 
ment agents look alike to the natives, where an ancient 
and traditional hatred against the revenue officer pre- 
vails among the people without regard to whether they 
may or may not be involved in the illegal pursuit of 


making moonshine whisky For this reason, any 
stranger is liable to suspicion, and the man who frankly 
announces himself as an ‘“‘ agent” of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is perhaps doubly so. Consequently, the farm 


missionary who is assigned to the hill country generally 
has a hard time in establishing himself in the confidence 
of those whom he would help. 

While these agents of the cooperative work would 
smile at the suggestion of an element of heroism in their 
labors in carrying the gospel of modern farming to the 
men of the mountainsides, the fact still remains that 
fine tact and judgment on the part of the agents are at 
all times required to avoid failure in their mission, and 
sometimes to avoid personal peril lo plant the stan- 
dard of the new agriculture on the mountainsides and 
the hillsides of the South is recognized by the men at 
the head of this work as at once the most difficult and 
perhaps the most important labor to which an agent 
can be assigned; the most important because the hill 
farmers are the poorest and in greatest need of better- 
ment in their home and crop conditions. Invariably, 
native Southern men are chosen for this peculiar field of 
work and are always drawn from a locality as near as 
possible to the hill country to which they are to be sent. 

Not long ago, ‘‘Ed”’ Mims, a man of untiring energy, 
fine courage and an enthusiastic interest in his work, 
was sent up into the hills of Tuscaloosa and Fayette 
Counties, Alabama, to open up the new ground of that 
remote and isolated region. He did not expect that his 
advent there would be marked by the presence of brass 
bands, citizens in carriages, feasts of welcome and floods 
of oratory, but he was a little surprised at the universal 
suspicion with which he was received. At one farm 
cabin after another he met the pointed intimation that 
it would be well for him to move on. 

No Gospel missionary ever strayed into a community 
more hard and obdurate of heart, more suspicious and 
hostile than that in which he traveled the steep and 
winding trails among the patch farmers. But he was 
not a quitter, and the notion that he would not be 
able to find a foothold for ‘‘the Government method” 
on those mountainsides never occurred to him. In fact, 
each rebuff only added to his determination, for on 
every hand he met only the most antiquated farm tools 
which he had ever encountered. The stunted one-mule 
plow and the V-shaped harrow which suggested a 
remnant of the stone age were the prevailing tools. 
Implements there were none; there was not a culti- 
vator, a two-mule breaking or turning plow or a disc 
plow to be found in his whole missionary territory. 

But at last he hunted out a man who had a spark of 
progress in him and who was finally persuaded to try a 
demonstration acre. On this start all the agent’s oper- 
ations were based. After his relations were established 
with this single cooperator, the lines of kin and friends 
were followed with the adroitness of a politician. 
Soon demonstration farms in other settlements and 
neighborhoods dotted the mountainside, and the whole 
district was alive and tingling with the first real thrill of 
progress that it had felt for a quarter of a century. 


The Broadcr View of This Missionary Movement 


More horsepower and less hand power, more farm 
machinery and less farm drudgery, is one of the strong 
points consistently emphasized in the instructions of 
the cooperative work; and judged by this standard, 
the conversion of the mountain and hill people of Tus- 
caloosa and Fayette Counties, in Alabama, has been 
practically complete, for now the visiting stranger may 
travel the mountain roads of that 1egion and find the 
one-mule plow and the ‘‘V” harrow the exception 
rather than the rule; in fact, fully seventy-five per cent. 
of the farmers in the missionary parish of Mr. Mims are 
using up-to-date, improved farm implements. More 
than this, at least half of them have sold or traded 
their teams and secured better ones in their stead 

If you talk with any man connected with Uncle 
Sam’s great missionary movement, from Dr. Knapp 
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to show you how to save one-half to 
two-thirds of your Coal Bills 


If you contemplate building a new home or re- 
modeling your old one, write TODAY and ask us 
to show you how you can easily reduce your coal 
bills from 50% to 6624%. It won’t be hard for us 
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down to the latest recruit to the force of local agents, 
vou will not be permitted for a moment to forget that 
its inspiration is something beyond the mere production 
of more plentiful crops; you will be sharply reminded 
that bigger crops and greater economy in their produc- 
tion are only means to the real end of the larger purpose 
of a broad and general betterment of home conditions. 
In the words of Dr. Knapp, ‘‘ Every substantial advance 
in the progress of human society costs money and 
must be maintained by an increased earning capacity of 
the masses. Food and clothing are the first require- 
ments. If the earning capacity of the people is suffi- 
cient only to supply these, progress is blocked and it is 
useless to insist upon better: houses, more home com- 
forts, schools, or any upward step.” 

‘Nearly every man, even among the poorest, will, if 
he earns more, clothe his family better, improve his 
home and add conveniences. This is the conclusion of 
the whole matter—the real target at which this newest 
form of missionary effort is aimed. Analyze that target 
and it resolves itself into these elements: 

“The emancipation of the farmer from the bondage 
of debt; the ownership of more and better tools, teams 
and stock on the farm; the improvement of the land; 
better rural school buildings and more months of 
schooling; better highways, rural mail delivery and 
telephone service; increased contentment with the life 
of the farmer.” 

These missionaries have not invaded a single county 
or community in which their works have not justified 
their faith and their labors, judged not only by the 
standard of immediate increase in production and in the 
material resources of the farmer, but also in a corre- 
sponding increase in the better things and the better life 
for which this new prosperity pays the bills. The 
moral and intellectual harvests of this movement are as 
generous in ratio of increase as are its crops of corn and 
cotton. This fact can best be realized through actual 
instances representative of the commonplace experience 
of the agent in the field. 

In Lincoln County, Mississippi, District Agent B. L. 
Moss found a one-mule farmer whose outlook upon 
life was streaked with gloom of deeper hue than the 
soil which he tilled and wider than the little piny-woods 
farm which he had bought five years before for one dollar 
an acre. The agent’s first visit to this depressed native 
was in 1908, and at that time the farmer confessed that 
he owed the merchants of his trading town eight hun- 
dred dollars; that he seldom made corn and hay 
enough to last him longer than the first of March; that 
his land was not ‘‘corn land,” and he knew it, and 
that he never read a farm paper or an agricultural bulle- 
tin. He had no faith in his land nor in himself—and a 
little less than none in “ book farming” or ‘‘ Govern- 
ment methods.” To his dejected eyes there might be 
salvation for others in this new and plausible gospel, 
but not for him! He regarded himself as lost. How- 
ever, being by nature easygoing and obliging, he 
yielded to the importunities of the agent from sheer 
lack of force to resist them. 


How the Demonstration Patch Makes Converts 


Patiently, Agent Moss instructed the piny-woods 
farmer and his two sons in the primary lessons of cotton 
cultivation on a demonstration patch of only five- 
eights of an acre. When the harvest was over and the 
man realized that from this miniature field, tilled accord- 
ing to Uncle Sam’s instructions, he had gathered five 
hundred pounds of fine lint cotton—or about fifteen 
hundred pounds of seed cotton—his outlook upon the 
future suddenly changed and he became as hopeful of 
his ultimate fate as the happiest colored convert who 
ever came burdened to the mourners’ bench and secured 
the swift and certain ‘‘ witness” of a new birth. He 
was a new man with the fire of a new purpose bright 
within him. The next year, 1909, he placed every 
acre of his farm under cultivation according to Govern- 
ment methods. His reward was a return of an aver- 
age of between eleven hundred and twelve hundred 
pounds of lint cotton against his neighbor’s average of 
three hundred to four hundred pounds per acre. This 
time he did not stop with cotton, but raised a small 
acreage of corn under “ book farming” methods as 
expounded by the agent. His total corn crop was five 
hundred bushels, and one special demonstration acre 
on which he expended a particularly generous amount 
of labor, yielded him one hundred and fifty-two barrels 
of ear corn, each barrel of which shelled more than 
fifty-five pounds of grain. The fame of this achieve- 
ment swept throughout the entire county, and the 
farmer suddenly found himself a man of agricultural 
importance and distinction. His celebrity had some- 
thing more than hollow shucks in it, for from that one 
acre of corn he sold enough high-class seed—about 
three hundred dollars’ worth—to finance his entire crop 
for 1910. 

Before this despondent piny-woods farmer met up 
with Uncle Sam’s missionary he felt that he could not 
spare his children from the fields to attend school, for 
the burden of his debts was too heavy upon his shoul- 
ders, and the fear that the time would soon come when 
credit would be denied him and when he would no 
longer be permitted to live by anticipation, harassed 
him. What is his condition to-day? His debts are 
paid and he has the distinction of being perhaps the 
only man in his community who pays for what he gets 
when he gets it. His daughter is attending Whitworth 
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College at Brookhaven and his sons ride each day to 
the city high school. Once he did not know that 
farming was either a business or a science, but con- 
sidered it a painful method of slow starvation; now he 
knows that it is both a business and a science, and the 
most fascinating one of which he ever heard. He reads 
5 five agricultural papers and a small library of Government 
and experiment station bulletins with the avidity of a 
college student cramming for a final ‘‘exam.” His 
home has more comforts in it than he ever dreamed of és oq 
aving; he is now a leader in his neighborhood and > : UU. A 
ta member of his family feels the stienilos of a new VA Ae Ak rd q 

social position and a new faith in the timeworn adage 
that ‘‘ knowledge is power.” 

What a demonstration farm will do in the way of 
producing a better crop of morals along with increased 
yields of corn and cotton is illustrated by the experience 
of Mr. D. R. Swaty, in southeastern Arkansas, who 
first became a cooperator and finally scored so pro- 
nounced a success with the demonstration farm that he 
was appointed a local agent for the Government That 
8 cooperative work. His missionary efforts brought him ‘ 
y in contact with the nonresident owners of a big plan- You Like 

tation of more than three thousand acres containing ‘ 
twelve hundred acres of improved ‘‘ second bottom in a Hat 
land.” Its owners had lost ten thousand dollars in the 
¥ enterprise, and that amount was owing to them trom $3, $3.50 
the negroes on the place. The plantation had become 
aterror to the whole region because of the desperate and $4 é 
, character which the negroes had developed. Five ‘ wtf Se 2) 
murders had lately occurred among them, not to speak i 
of other crimes which resulted in fifteen prosecutions in ae, : 3 
the higher courts and thirty-seven in the lower. The gk Aman =o > ot ew 
forty-five cabins on the plantation constituted a 
“ arrive Soe OF ee a . slack : 
ee ere a b cage ew risen one aes hs bt * pags a man wears a Mallory Hat, he has a distinct advantage over men who don’t. 
; While his hat is every bit as stylish as any other made, it has the added and exclu- 
sive feature of being entirely weatherproof. The lines of the Mallory are harmonious; the 

When the demonstration work of Mr. Swaty came to shades are distinctive, but refined; the fur felt is of the very best quality and the workman- 
the attention of the absentee proprietors of this place, ship unsurpassed. Besides, the Mallory outlives any other hat, because of the Cravenetting 
they said to him: ‘‘ We’ll give you a real chance to hich k : 
try out your farming theories on a big scale and put up process which keeps it new. 
astake worth the winning. We're tired of the game Send for Free Booklet 
and want to get out. Here is our proposition: If you 
= will take hold of the plantation and make it pay off the E. A. Mallory & Sons, Inc. 

— mortgage of $22,000, we’ll give you a deed to one-half Ge. oe hates ee tne Now Yeuk 
of the place the minute the debt is lifted and you may ia Office: tor e, cor, way, | ew 


|. 


have all you can collect of what the hands owe us. | ; pio’ Va ; Factery: D 7c 

We ’ll throw that in.” 2 Our new store in New York is at 
Being a business farmer as well as a crop farmer, 3 , a 4 3 Se ; 1133 Broadway, corner 26th Street 

Swaty accepted, with the provision that he shoul % Vas ) 3 

receive the : oe then and id back the mortgage. Stern Boston Store: 412 Washington St. 
This condition was instantly accepted and the papers : 4 ? 

executed. Mr. Swaty took charge of the plantation at 

the beginning of the season of 1908. He immediately 

called a meeting of the negroes and laid down the law 

and the new gospel of improved farming to them, not 
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- ies 
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ye 


A Turbulent Plantation Transformed 

















forgetting to impress upon their minds the fact that if 

they followed instructions, ‘‘ worked right” and con- ; , b 

ducted themselves in an orderly way, they would have ~ : ~~ 

more to eat, more to wear and more money to spend _— : Y 

than they ever dreamed of having before. Besides his i 

every-day contact with the help in the fields and the : : YA 

plantation house, Mr. Swaty established a fortnightly ‘ se ” 

meeting of ‘‘all hands.’’ He gave them reproof in , lA 

small doses and inspiration and instruction in large ones 

and provided them with all the garden truck, corn, } 

pork, chickens and melons they could eat. These were ; VCP 7 , AY 

all raised on the plantation at little expense of money IBC M: DRY. «GRA ‘ 

or time, for the simple reason that he knew how to f 

raise them abundantly and economically. The negroes 

were too busy, too well fed and altogether too con- 

tented and prosperous to get into trouble under the Léa 2 

excellent discipline which he maintained. * so ee — _— —=———S— — 
As a consequence, no known crimes have been com- 

mitted on the place since Mr. Swaty took charge, and | 3 The Sweet Restful Sleep of A Chil | 

not one of his hands has been haled to a court of | : . 

justice to answer for a misdemeanor. The most tur- 4 2 Are you tired of being always tired—of being nervous and irritable—tired of | 

} 


bulent plantation of the entire region has been trans- the torture of sleepless nights and burdensome days—tired of dosing yourself 


formed into the most peaceful and orderly one since it . > e 
passed under the rule a **Government methods.”’ F with medicines that only seem to aggravate matters P 
The cotton lands which, under the old forms of cul- * 
tivation, produced only one-sixth of a bale of cotton to 
the acre, now produce a full bale—this in spite of the 
fact that in 1909 he had to fight the boll-weevil. Last 
year the place cleared sixteen thousand dollais. The 
negroes have not only paid their current obligations, 
but he has also collected from them the ten thousand 
dollars of indebtedness which was ‘‘ thrown in” with 
the plantation. His half interest in the place is worth 
at least $25,000 and the land is rapidly improving in 
condition and value. The achievement which appears 
most remarkable in the eyes of those familiar with this 
part of the state is the change which he has wrought 
in the character and conduct of the small army of 
negroes doing his work. The plantation of two hun- 
dred and fifty farms is covered with a network of 
telephone wires and each small farmer is instructed in 
his work, day by day, by: telephone. 
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Davis Electric Medical Battery 


bring back to you the bounding health and buoyancy of 
youth? 


Electricity is the world’s greatest restorer—and the Davis 
Electric Medical Battery is the World’s most remarkable 
discovery for administering it to the human system—You 
can almost feel it driving out disease and congested con- 
ditions—It is not a toy, not a mechanical vibrator, but 
a therapeutical instrument of highest merit—endorsed 
and used by most prominent physicians. 





It is extremely simple—operates on the ordinary lighting 
circuit, absolutely without shock or unpleasant sensation— 
a child can use it. 





The Farmer’s Wife a Factor in Progress 


The wife of the one-mule farmer who raises cotton 
as his grandfather raised it is often an important factor | 
in. leading him into new and more progressive paths 
and in accelerating his speed after he has once entered ‘| 
them. W. C. Sandeford, the Government agent for | 
la. Burke County, Georgia, was driving through’ his terri- | 
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Use the Sheldon Method 
30 Days at Our Risk. 


‘YOU need not venture the loss of a penny. No matter how 
ous your case, no matter what else you have tried, the 
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tory and met an old man with whom he had been 
acquainted since his boyhood. His old-time friend 
laced his elbows on the fence and squared himself 
or a ‘‘ confab.” 

‘*How are you making it, Uncle Jim?” 
agent. 

“1 hain’t makin’ it at all, nohow,” was thereply. ‘“‘1 
am done beat out! They hain’t no use farmin’ nohow. 


I’ve got this old place here, but it don’t do nothin’ for 
we-uns except torun us into debt. | tell the old woman 
we'd better give up and move to town where I can get 
a job on the railroad or something.” 

‘*That isn’t the way to talk,” replied the agent. 
‘*There’s a heap of worse farms around this country 
than yours. Besides, you and your wife have lived 
here for about fiftv or sixty years and no other place 
would seem like home to you. She’d just naturally 
pine away if you took her off this old home place. 
Why don’t you try an acre or two according to Gov- 
ernment methods and make a real corn crop? I'll 
come over and teach you how to do it.” 

** Tain’t no use,” replied the old man. ‘‘ Why, don’t 
you know that I hain’t never been able to make corn 
enough to feed my two mules any year I've been on 
this land? | hain’t averaged more than ten bushels of 
corn to the acre and | reckon that goes to show mighty 
plain that this ain’t corn land.” 

**See here, Uncle Jim,” responded the agent, ‘‘ you 
get out and hook up that two-mule plow that’s been 
rusting in the shed because you haven't used it for 
years. Then plow up that patch next to the public 
road and plow it just as deep as those two mules can 
pull the plow. You know the Government always 
wants its demonstration right alongside of the public 
road where folks can see it, and if you do things my 
way you'll have a crop there that your neighbors will 
stop to look at and that you'll be proud of. Then 
we ‘Il hang up a nice little sign that will read: ‘ United 
States Government Demonstration Farm.’ ” 

At last Uncle Jim consented, but he ‘‘ reckoned there 
wa’n’t no hurry, as it was a long time until spring.” 
The agent explained the importance of deep fall plow- 
ing and arranged to come the next day to see that the 
work was done properly. The wife listened atten- 
tively to all the conversation and occasionally asked the 
agent a few questions. She held her peace until the 
agent had gone, and then said to her husband: 

** jim, if that kind of farming is good for two acres 
up here by the road, it will be just as good for that 
thirty back of the timber. Why not plow the thirty 
in the same way you have the two acres here by the 
house? You don’t need to say anything to Mr. Sande- 
ford about it, but just go and do it. If it turns out all 
right, you may have a big surprise for him. Whatever 
he has you do with the demonstration patch can be 
done afterwards with the thirty.” 

The agent came again later and instructed Uncle Jim 
in the art of harrowing the deep-plowed field to keep 
it moist and mellow during the winter. The farmer 
had to go two miles to borrow a harrow, but now that 
he was well started in the new way, he determined to 
see it through. When it came time for planting, the 
Government agent carefully explained the tendency of 
plants as well as animals to degenerate unless great care 
is exercised in selecting the seeds, and told Uncle Jim 
where to go to get seed well worth planting. The cost 
looked large to the farmer, but instead of buying this 
select and expensive seed for the two demonstration 
acres only, he determined to plunge a little and bought 
enough to seed the thirty behind the timber, as well. 

To do this, he was obliged to sell certain things 
about the place by which he ‘“‘set great store.” Next, 
the agent instructed Uncle Jim in harrowing and cross- 
harrowing the field after the crop had come up. This 
came near being the straw which broke the camel’s 
back; it looked to the tradition-bound farmer as if this 
reckless procedure would ruin the entire crop; and he 
announced to his wife that he didn’t intend to spoil 
the thirty-acre piece that way, even if he did sacrifice 
the two-acre patch. 


** All Ma’s Doings,”’ Said the Farmer 


‘Now, look here, Jim,” insisted his wife, ‘‘ you 
might just as well let the hide go with the tail. | 
reckon that Mr. Sandeford knows what he’s about. 
Anyway, he’s educated, and he’s got the Government 
of this country back of him, so you’d better stick to 
the text. that he gives you, right straight through.” 

And Uncle Jim stuck, and applied the harrow ruth- 
lessly to the crop on the thirty, although it made him 
wince to doit. His next lesson was in cultivating. 
The agent carefully explained that he must not culti- 
vate deep in the rows while the crop was making, for 
the reason that the roots of the corn reached out into 
the ‘middle of the row. To make this clearer, the 
agent dug up a corn plant and showed the farmer how 
the little rootlets were working out a few inches under- 
neath the surface. He also patiently drilled into his 
pupil the theory of shallow cultivation, especially after 
each rain, to conserve the moisture in the soil. 

One day in July, after the corn crop was made, the 
agent. called, to look at the results of their labors. He 
found the’old man and his wife in a state of suppressed 
excitement. 

“Just take a little walk with we-uns. 
thing to show you,” 
smiling wife. 


asked the 


Got some- 
said Uncle Jim with a wink to his 
They led the way through the timber, 
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About Remembering 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 


‘OR a long time I have 

been promising myself 
to write up my good friend, 
Mr. Henry Dickson of 
Chicago, and I have not 
forgotten. 


Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science 
or System, which | believe is of more 
importance than the entire curriculum 
of your modern college. 

MR. DICKSON teaches memory, 

Good memory is neces ary to all 
achievement. 

I know a man who is a graduate 
of three colleges. This man is neither 
bright, interesting nor learned, 

He’s a dunce. 

And the reason is that he CAN 
NOT REMEMBER. He ean not 
memorize a date or a line of poetry, 
llis mind is a sieve. 

Education is only what you remem. 





HENRY DICKSON 
America’s Foremost Author- 
ity on Memory - Training 
and Principal Dickson 
School of Memory. 


ber. 

Every little while I meet a man ‘who has a memory, a TRAINED 
MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul. 

The manager of a great corporation never misses a face. If he 
sees you once the next time he will call you by name. He told 
me how he didit. He studied memory-training with Prof. Dickson, 
He said a Jot of nice things about Prof. Dickson, that I hesitate to 
write here lest my good friend Dickson object. 

This Dickson system of memory-training is very simple. If yon 
want to enlarge your arm, you exercise it. The same with your 
mind. You must put your brain through a few easy exercises to 
discover its capacity. You will be surprised, how quickly it 
responds. 

You do not know when you will be called upon to tell what you 
know; and then a trained memory would help you. 

To the man or woman whose memory plays tricks, I recommend 
that you write to Prof. Dickson, and if his facts do not convince 
you, you are not to be convinced. 


Write today jor FREE booklet and facts. Address 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
796 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
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“And Gas Stoves Too” 


Spend One Cent For 
This Big FREE Book 


Our Big Free Stove and Range Book gives 
you our factory wholesale prices and ex- 
plains all—saving you $5 to $40 on any fa- 
mous Kalamnzoo stove or range, including 
gas stoves. Sold only direct to homes. Over 
140,000 satisfied customers in 21,000 towns— 
many near you—to refer to. $100,000 bank 
bond guarantee. We prepay all freight Oven Thermom- 
and give you eter Makes 


—30 Days Free Trial ss 
—360 Days Approval Test 
CASH OR CREDIT. 


Write a postal for our book today— 
any responsible person can have 
saine credit as your home stores 
would give you—and you save $5 to 
$40 cash. No better stoves or ranges 
than the Kalamazoo could be made 
—at any price. Prove it before we 
keep your money. Be an independ- 
ent buyer. Send name for ree 
Catalogue No. 151. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 

















We Will Make 


8 _ New Rugs 


Beautiful designs to your taste — Plain, whe 
Oriental — fit for any parlor. Guaranteed to 
wear ten years. 


Rugs, 50c and Up 


Ours is the largest factory of its kind in 
America. Established 37 years. Originators 
of OLSON FLUFF RUG. (Grand Prizes at 3 
World's Fairs.) 


We Pay Freight 
~, Old carpets are worth 

money; don’t throw 
yours away. 
FREE Write today for 
ig book of designs in 
lag? —, ors, prices and complete 
rmation. 


Olson Rug Co.; 


135 Laflin Steeet, Chicago, lil. 





Buy the Original 
ZIMMERMAN 
AUTOHARP 


“The Nation’s Favorite.” None 
genuine without our trade-mark 
Autoharp.” A musical instru- 
ment adapted to all classes. At all 
music stores or direct from us, 
Pan to play, easy to buy.” 
Send for free catalog. 


THE PHONOHARP CO. 
East Boston, Mass. 
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and the old man proudly pointed to the thirty-acre field 
of lusty corn. 

‘Uncle Jim,” said the agent, “ you ‘re a bigger man 
than | thought you were. I never had a cooperator in 
all my experience who had the nerve to do a thing 
like this.” 

‘| didn’t,” replied the farmer; “it was all ma’s 
doin’s. She put me up to it and held me tight down 
to the text.” 

‘| guess you've taught me a bigger lesson than'l’ve 
taught you,” answered the agent. “ After this,\1’m 
going to take just as much pains to get the farmer’s 
wife interested in the demonstration work as the farm- 
er. And what’s more, |’m going to send a report of 
this to Washington so that all the other agents out in 
the field will get the benefit and act on what | have 
learned.” 

In taking a broad view of the concrete results of this 
“demonstration” missionary work in the South it 
should be remembered that comparatively few coopera- 
tors actually follow the instructions of the agent to the 
letter, and a very large proportion of them, at the out- 
set, follow the instructions in a slipshod and indifferent 
way. 

So far as fighting the boll-weevil is concerned, there 
is not a single instance on record, in which a man 
who implicitly followed Government instructions failed 
to make a good yield in spite of the boll-weevil 
scourge. 

No testimony as to the efficiency of the work could be 
more effective than the simple fact that the merchants 
of southern Mississippi are quite generally refusing to 
advance money against cotton crops to men who will 
not agree to follow the Government demonstration 
method of cotton growing. 


Tremendous Gains in Crops 


During last season, in Virginia, there were eight hun- 
dred and ninety-six demonstrations in the raising of 
corn and the average yield was forty-one bushels to the 
acre. According to the Bureau of Statistics, the average 
corn yield for the entire state was twenty-three bushels 
to the acre. Five of these Virginia demonstration farms 
made a yield ‘of one hundred bushels or more to the 
acre, the highest being one hundred and twenty-five 
and five-sixths bushels. 

One boy in Virginia raised one hundred and twenty- 
two bushels of corn per acre on his demonstration field. 

In North Carolina there were six hundred and fifty- 
four demonstrations in cotton which averaged twelve 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds of seed cotton per 
acre, while the estimated yield of cotton in that state, 
cultivated under ordinary methods, was only seven 
hundred and forty pounds of seed cotton. In corn, 
North Carolina had eight hundred and ninety-five 
demonstrations, giving an average acre yield of forty 
bushels, whereas the Bureau of Statistics places the 
average yield of the state at sixteen and eight-tenths 
bushels of corn per acre. 

An average yield of twelve hundred and four 
pounds of seed cotton from six hundred and fifty-eight 
demonstrations was had in South Carolina. This 
state averaged thirty-six and one-tenth bushels of 
corn to the acre from five hundred and thirty-seven 
demonstrations. ; 

Georgia made a splendid showing in cotton demon- 
stration work, securing an average of thirteen hundred 
and three pounds of seed cotton per acre, from eight 
hundred and sixty demonstrations. The average pro- 
duction of corn in the state of Alabama is thirteen and 
one-half bushels per acre, but five hundred and nine 
demonstrations under Government methods produced 
an average of thirty-three bushels of corn. There were 
six men in Alabama whose average acre production in 
corn was one hundred bushels or more, the highest 
being one hundred and twenty-three bushels. Although 
part of the state of Mississippi is infested with the boll- 
weevil, six hundred and five men, working under the 
instruction of Government agents, made an average of 
eleven hundred and fifteen pounds of seed cotton to 
the acre. 


Religious Organizations Adopt Advanced Farming 


Perhaps the most novel development of the Govern- 
ment demonstration work in advanced farming is its 
adoption by religious organizations as a means of fur- 
nishing the sinews of war for all kinds of church and 
charitable activities. In the state of Texas alone there 
are some twenty or thirty ladies aid demonstration 
societies. Not a single instance is on record where a 
demonstration farm, operated for this purpose by 
church women, has failed to make good. In many 
cases these little Government demonstration farms are 
paying the salaries of ministers, repairing and helping to 
build churches, maintaining regular charitable work and 
furnishing funds for special church exigencies which 
it would otherwise be difficult or impossible for them 
to raise. 

At the inception of the Farmers’ Cooperative Demon- 
Stration work there was no thought that it would 
threaten to supplant the contribution box, the church 
sociable and the pastor’s donation party in the strenu- 
ous field of church finance. These are the unexpected 
incidents of its evolution and there are many more of 
them equally novel and interesting. One of them is 
the corn raising competition among boys, but that sub- 
ject we must leave for another number. 














It is always difficult to select pleasing color com- 
binations from color cards. It is also difficult to 
select the paint, varnish or stain best suited to the 
surface it is to cover. This Portfolio not only sug- 
gests many harmonious combinations, showing 


Then you want our Cottage Bungalow Portfolio, 
which gives the complete plans for interior decora- 
tions. Each room in the house is shown in colors, 
with complete specifications for producing the 


Decoration Service write to The Sherwin-W' 





count CITY, 
“Z)THIS FREE BOOK * 
Salesmen Wanted 


= oenes, earn a $1,200.00 Ane # uM 
and expenses. undreds o posi! Ons i 
experience needed to get one of them. We will now open. NS to 
secure a position where you can get Practical Experience as 
a Salesman and earn $100 a month or book "A Xe pa <a hear = 
learning. Write om be for our agi ‘A K 
Grip,” list of e& 
hundreds of men re cently a a anal a od 
Address nearest office, Dept 121 
\ caengs. tow Salesmen’s Training Association 


Seattle md, 
BOW LEGS ARE UNSIGHTLY 


Those afflicted with bow legs should wear the 
“ Perfect Leg Form” and overcome this deformity. 
Trousers hang perfectly straight. Made of the high. 
est grade aluminum. Light, sanitary, durable and 
inexpensive. Easily put on and are adjustable to 
any size. Highly recommended by tailors. Send for 
our booklet showing photos of men wearing our 
forms and as they appear without them. Address 

“‘THE PERFECT” SALES Co., 
3031 B, Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Hl. 


























like hungry wolves and keep you busy if you 
after them with my wonderfal fish-luring bait 
MAGIC-FISH.LURE. 

- Best fish bait ever invented. You catch a big 
string of fish while the other fellows are wait- 
ing for a bite. Price 25c. a bo Fositivey 
gua ranteed. rite for Free Booklet and my 

special offer of one box tohelp betrodace it. 

J.F.GREGORY, Dept.M, St. Louis, Mo 





Send for our free Portfolio of exterior color schemes, 
containing 15 attractive color combinations 


Are you going to build, remodel or decorate? 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Pa INTS E- cee 


Sold by dealers cvenrenine, Ask your local dealer for color cards and 
illiams Co., Decorative wor 620 Canal Road, N. W., 


them in colors on actual houses, but also con- 
tains complete specifications for securing. the 
results shown, naming the particular paint, varnish 
or stain which will make these pleasing results 
permanent. 


effects shown. Even the rugs, draperies, hangings 
and furniture included. Send for both of these 
Portfolios today. You incur no obligation by 
doing so. 





full information. For the 5S; ae ial Home 





THE BEST GIFT OF ALL 
A UNIFORM SET 


of the 


Marden Inspirational Books 


Thousands have attributed their success in life to the 
reading of a Marden Inspirational Book. 

There has been such an insistent demand for a uniform 
set of these books, especially from parents who wish to 
start their sons and daughters in life with an Inspirational 
Library, that we have now brought out a set of nine of the 
best books, in the same attractive style as ‘* Peace, Power 
and Plenty,’’ in many cases reprinting older books. 

Here is the list : 

The Miracle of Right Thought. 
Getting On. 


Pushing to the Front. 

Rising in the World. 

Be Good to Yourself. The Secret of Achievement. 

Peace, Power and Plenty. The Young Man Entering Business. 
He Can Who Thinks He Can. 


PRICE LIST 
Set of the nine books in uniform cloth binding . . $9.00 
Set “ “ in uniform silk binding (pocket ed. ) 11.25 
Set “ “ in uniform leather binding ( “  ) 13.50 


Each pocket edition set is furnished in an ornamental box 
with hinged cover. All sets sent by express collect. 


Single copies, cloth $1.10; silk $1.33; leather $1.58; all postpaid. 


This inspirational library might make all the difference to 
youths, to young men and young women, between success 
and failure, or at best mediocrity. T housands of American 
parents who cannot give their children money may do far 
more for them by starting them in life with the Marden 
Success Library, 

Write for special offer on the complete set of nine—and 
also for the 20-page catalog of the Marden Books and Booklets. 


Marden Book Dept., 29 E. 22d St., New York City 














Ornamental Fence 
Send for book of manu- 
facturers’ prices and hun- 
dreds of gviee, including 
farm and poultry fence. 
Gatesto match. Any style. 
* The Ward Fence Co., Box 906, Decatur, Ind. 


I TEACH B y An. Write for 
y ¢ my free book, ‘‘Hew to Become 2 Good Penman,’’ 
A / and beautifal specimens. * Your name 
a written on a card if you 
ine 


ose stamp. Write today. Address 
F. W. TAMBLYN, 402 Meyer Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 























“WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


graduates are filling High Salaried Positions. 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
- stvesties tina. Superior ea cauipmsent Expert Instructors 


—_4 ponent ewan 


“FREE écrit. of Ane iatramen wy 
py -- for ety Our Own Fireproof Bidg. 


SCHOOL of APPLIED IED ART seus 
w= Dattle Greek, Mich ; 
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THE 
ROLLINS MAGAZINE 


(FOR THE BENEFIT OF INVESTORS) 





We take pleasure in announcing that 
on or about Apnil | ; 1911 » we issue 
and distribute to our clientele and others 
interested in conservative investment, the 
first number of The Rollins Magazine. 


We dedicate this perodical to the in- 
terests of our clients; its mission is to fur- 
nish them with interesting, authorative 
and unbiased information on matters 
pertaining to investment. 


The growth of our Country, the de- 
velopment of our Industries and Public 
Untilities, the expansion of our Railroads, 
the upbuilding of our Municipalities and 
the problems of our economic evolution 
are illustrative of the topics that will be 
treated in our pages. Our contributors 
will be men who know. 


We aim to make The Rollins Mag- 
azine a broad and convincing medium 
that will command a national audience. 
lt is our earnest hope that it will arouse 
a degree of interest and approval that 
will compel us to increase the size of our 
editions from 60,000 to twice or thrice 
that number. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 
New York Chicago — Denver 








San Francisco 














Safe Bond Buying Is Based 
Upon Investigation 


Public service corporation bonds are bought and sold 
upon facts which can be ascertained only through 
careful investigation by experts. The investigation 
costs just as much whether made for the sake of pur- 
chasing one bond or an entire issue. Therefore, the 
firm of N. W. Halsey & Co. investigates thoroughly 
the security upon which a bond issue rests and takes 
an entire issue or a large part of the issue, which it 
sells to its customers backed up by the results of its 
own investigation. This investigation is so careful 
and so thorough that it will satisfy the most cautious 
investor if it satishes N. W. Halsey & Co. The 
same service is extended to all clients irrespective 
of the amount of their funds—whether they buy 
a single bond or many. 

The scope and character of this service and the kind of 


bonds which we offer are described in our booklet, ‘‘The 
most satisfactory bonds,’’ which is sent free on request. 


Ask for Booklet No. G-56 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


BANKERS 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
49 Wall St. 1421 Chestaut St. 152 Monroe St. 424 California St. 














J to §% Short-Time Loans 


DOUBLE SECURITY 

If you, either asan INDIVIDUAL or asthe OFFICER of a BANK, 
have $1,000 to $5,000 to invest in COLLATKRAL LOANS, 
matoring in four or six months, yielding seven to eight per cent. 
write me for list of long-established, succeasful concerns, ted 
in Don and_Bradstreet, who can use them, Collateral twice 
amount ef lean. Bank and individual references, with further 
information, furnished on uest. 

WILLIAM A. LAMSON 
Formerly National Bank Examiner 

GO Wall Street, N. ¥., Room 2702. Established 1904 
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[* the past decade, the ordi- 

nary, every-day investor has 
absorbed an immense amount 
of ordinary, everyday finance. 
The investor who does not pil- 
lory himself with pertinent 
questions is, indeed, uncom- 
mon. Be it man or woman, 
each desires to know not only 
the kind of bond, its rate, how 
long it may run, whether subject to earlier redemption 
than its maturity date, and so on, but inquires with very 
keen insight into such erstwhile, complicated details as 
net yield, amount of interest accrued, and what not. 

Nevertheless, we are in our infancy in such matters; 
there is much to be learned and much to be done. Our 
financial customs and methods differ, in some instances 
almost radically, from those of other nations. No bet- 
ter example suggests itself than that most thrifty of all 
people, the French. The old saying that a French 
family could live on what an American household 
wastes is somewhat hackneyed. Probably it is a bit 
exaggerated, but it contains, nevertheless, many whole- 
some truths. The French peasantry, with their saving 
habits, have accumulated an immense capital, but the 
power of this capital is less apparent in its bulk than in 
the intelligence with which it is placed at interest. 


A Hint from France for American Investors 


The Frenchman is not so gullible as we of the states. 
He takes little for granted. He wants to understand 
the uttermost detail. He studies with great care and 
keen insight into each investment offered and buys only 
after a most searching investigation. Then he follows 
in a clear-headed way the career of the corporation or 
municipality in which he has placed his money. . The 
thought expended upon the annual report of the rail- 
toad in which, perchance, he is a share or bondholder, 
contrasts greatly to the disadvantage of his counterpart 
in America. 

The French people own, in the form of individual 
investments, over eight per cent. of their national debt 
—and it is a very large one—something in the neigh- 
borhood of six billions of dollars. On the contrary, the 
percentage of our government bonds held by individual 
Investors is so small as to be almost negligible. Be- 
sides, our national interest-bearing obligations total 
only one-sixth part of those of France. The writer 
ventures the idea that if the United States Government 
bonds were popularized and distributed, as they should 
be, among our thousands of investors, instead of being 
locked up by the banks as security for thenotes of our 
antiquated national bank system, there would be more 
interest displayed in the economical management of one 
of the most extravagant governments on earth. 

It is estimated that France now receives $360,000, 000 
as annual income from its foreign investments. The 
wealth of the people is believed to be $45,000,000, 000, 
or $1,100 for every man, woman and child. 

It is a good commentary on the situation to note that 
no country weathered the vicissitudes of the ‘‘ banking 
panic ” of 1907-8 so well as did France. 

A year or so ago, much newspaper publicity was 
given to an effort to influence one of our large railroads 
into first offering its security issues direct to the stock- 
holders and general public. The idea is fundamentally 
sound, but those behind the plan were in advance of 
the times. Such a scheme can not, in general, be as yet 
successfully entertained; the education of the public 
must go on apace. Various have been the unsuccessful 
attempts made in this direction. In the past, even cor- 
porations such as the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
and the Union Pacific Railroad Company have been re- 
warded in a very limited way. Yet, it does not argue 
that the former corporation might not have succeeded, 
had it made the effort—and most financiers will dispute 
this fact—at the time it sold its large bond issue at the 
beginning of the recovery from the recent so-called panic. 


A Marked-Down Sale of Railroad Bonds 


The public has been so satiated with second-grade 
bond issues that it is believed it was thought necessary 
to offer one of the highest grade corporation bonds in 
the land to whet the appetite of the public. There 
being none better than the Pennsylvania, that company 
was selected for the sacrifice. And, if we are correctly 
informed, that road received about ninety-three cents 
on the dollar for the issue which, before it was offered 
to the public, was being purchased in anticipation there- 
of at about ninety-nine; it certainly argues that the 
stockholders might have made a better trade for 
themselves 


His 
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Possibilities 
for Power 


By Montgomery Rollins 


INVESTOR a 





This Pennsylvania episode, 
which has already had so much 
light thrown upon it, is brought 
in here for a specific reason. 
It will be remembered that 
when the subscriptions for this 
loan were opened, it was re- 
ported to have been immensely 
over-subscribed. What direct 
or indirect effect the great quan- 
tities of these bonds (which were sold previous to the 
opening of these subscriptions, upon the Wall Street 
terms of ‘‘ when and as issued,” and at prices above the 
ninety-six subscription price), had upon the ‘‘ over-sub- 
scription,” is one of those facts in financial history likely 
to be surmised rather than known. 

The result of this reported over-subscription was that 
no subscriber for less than $15,000 was awarded any 
bonds whatsoever. This rejection of the small bids, in 
the opinion of many, was a serious blunder. The idea 
is contrary to the whole fundamental principle of Eu- 
ropean handling of the proposition. It is contrary to 
public policy in America. It fosters a feeling of dissatis- 
faction and discouragement on the part of the small 
investor, who, in the long run, holds the balance of 
power in the investment world. Anything tending to 
discourage his sincere effort for direct investing is a 
vital mistake, and the widespread discontent which this 
unwarranted favoritism to the large buyer aroused was 
far deeper than was supposed and was one more act 
which added to the prejudice against Wall Street. 

It proves nothing that in the recent sales of New 
York City bonds the individual investor was not in 
great evidence; it is well known that in the bids of the 
majority of bankers or banking houses at the time of 
any large public sale, such as this, are included bids for 
clients which otherwise might be made direct. This is 
a mutual benefit arrangement. It offers'an opportunity 
for the banker to obtain some advertisement by bidding 
for a larger amount than he otherwise would, and gives 
the investor the benefit of the former’s advice in ‘deter- 
mining the price to bid. As a contrast to this, cities 
which have sometimes failed totally to sell their bonds 
to the investment bankers by the competitive sealed bid 
plan, have afterward offered their issues, ‘‘ over the 
counter,” at a fixed price, and quickly marketed them 
without the aid of the middleman. 


Do the Railroads Conserve the Stockholders’ Interests? 


This, at least, may be said in favor of those already 
referred to who have been endeavoring to influence cor- 
porations to sell direct to the public. No injustice would 
be done by giving the stockholders the first opportunity 
to purchase securities of their own companies at equal 
prices with others. The natural argument to the con- 
trary is that their interests, on the whole, are better 
served in being sure of the success of their loans; in 
other words, that it is better to sell all at a lower price 
than only a portion at a higher price. 

Possibly, and probably, for the past and the imme- 
diate present, although the success of the Southern 
Pacific Railway Company in offering its issue of con- 
vertible bonds to its stockholders would indicate that 
conditions are on the mend. It is doubtful if the stock- 
holders’ interests are always best conserved.’ During the 
acute and convalescent stages of the 1907-8 financial 
disturbance, there were really more fool pieces of cor- 
porate financiering than is pleasant to contemplate. 
Think, for instance, of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company issuing fifty-year, six per 
cent. obligations, taking priority over the stock, and 
with no proviso for earlier redemption. 

It is but reasonable that the banking fraternity should 
wish to discourage direct sales to the public, with its 
accompanying issue of bonds of small denominations, 
and it is but reasonable that they should be averse to 
underwriting an issue that the stockholders are to have 
first chance at, but when the public becomes educated 
to buying direct, and thus accustoms itself to taking 
advantage of opportunities given by corporations in 
which shareholders are interested, loans of that nature 
may be so rapidly absorbed that bankers will be glad 
to underwrite entire issues for a compzvatively small 
commission. They will be sure of getting but few if 
any, of the bonds, and thus, like insurance, will consider 
it a good risk and take it at a low price. It is believed 
that these predictions may be made without much 
modification. 

The verbal and written contest over the weal or woe 
of the Postal Savings Bank plan has been waged unre- 
mittingly ever since it was first suggested that our 
Government should adopt the idea, which it has now 
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Savi 
a portion of one’s income or wage 


Is Necessary to Success 
The proper disposition of savings 
is as important as the act itself. 
The saver should buy for cash only, 
in which case his success is a question 
of proper advice. 


With proper advice he should not only 
secure income from investments bnt a gradual 
appreciation of principal—due first to a proper 
initial investment, and thereafter to the timely 
shifting of investments. 

The question of what class of security to 
buy and when to buy is all important. 

We have made a study of these questions and 
our experience is yours to take advantage of. 


Send for our paper on 
“Shifting Investments” 


SCHMIDT &( JALLATIN, 


111 Broadway, New York 


J. Prentice Kellogg Members of 
Frederic Gallatin, Jr the New York 
Chas. H. Blair, Jr. Stock 
Wm. A. Larned Exchange 
Geo. P. Schmidt 

Albert R. Gallaiin 
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the coupons attached to a $1,000 5% bond would 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
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Invest In 
High-Grade Bonds 


Because they are among the strongest and best 
secured types of investment, and may be converted 
into cash either quickly or on reasonably short 
notice. 

Bonds represent simply a mortgage divided into 
several parts. Each bond of any given issue has 
identically the same security, the units being usually 
$1,000, sometimes $500, and ina few cases, $100. 


Coupon Bonds 


Each bond has attached. thereto small interest 
certificates, commonly known as “coupons,” which 
are usually payable semi-annually. For example, 


represent $25 each, the interest for six months. 


As the py ay become due they are presented for 
payment at the fiscal agency of the issuing company. 


Ordinarily, the owner of a bond detaches the 
coupons as they become payable, and deposits them 
at his bank for collection, or he may have them 
cashed by his investment banker. 

Write for Bond Circular No. 940, 
“Investment Securities.” 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


ALBANY—BOSTON—CHICAGO 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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More Organizers 


Wanted 


We want several experienced organizers 
in each state to organize men and boys 
for our business. 

The work is extremely fascina- 
ting and pays well to producers. 
By paying well, we don’t 
mean a few dollars each week. 

It is something different. There 
is a prestige and dignity about it 
that alone makes the work worth 

while and worth doing. 


Tell us your qualifications for such em- 
ployment in letter. 


Address 


The National Post Company 
29 East 22d Street New York 
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IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION *‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 


so fortunately done. If some of the opponents of this 
measure—and many of them were honest in their con- 
victions that it might, perhaps, be injurious to the 
existing banking institutions—would familiarize them- 
selves with conditions in some parts of the West, par- 
ticularly where Icelanders, Scandinavians and other 
thrifty immigrants have taken up land in our vast 
national domain, they might gather some useful facts in 
this connection. Those who have visited these hard- 
working, frugal farmers and collected interest and prin- 
cipal, as they fell due, on loans to secure which their 
farms were mortgaged, would be amazed to behold the 
hiding places from which the money is produced. 

An immense number of foreigners of this class, 
throughout the country, whether among the rural or 
urban population, have an inbred distrust of anything 
but banking institutions under government control, 
and .a natural hesitation in depositing in our banks 
as to-day conducted. The Postal Savings Bank is 
bound to bring a great deal of this money to the sur- 
face and put it in circulation ard will be more likely to 
increase than decrease bank deposits. Especially will 
this be true, as the act, as passed, provides for a deposit 
of the savings among the banks of the country. 

But the Government is not only recognizing the 
individual investo: in this very broad and beneficent 
way of providing a depository for his savings, but has 
gone so far as to incorporate in the act the privilege 
that any depositor in a Postal Savings Bank may, at 
any time, surrender his deposit, or any part thereof, in 
sums of $20, $40, $60, $80 to $100 and multiples of 
$100 and $500, and receive, in lieu thereof, an equal 
amount of a new issue of United States coupon or 
registered bonds in like denominations, bearing interest 
at the rate of two and one-half per cent. 

It is provided, however, that these particular bonds 
shall be issued only when there are outstanding bonds 
of the United States subject to call, or when the Gov- 
ernment desires to issue bonds for the purpose of 
replenishing the treasury. The bonds so authorized to 
be issued are exempted from all taxes. 


The Public Objects to Paying Tares on Bonds 

What a serious mistake, and, when you come to 
think of it, short-sighted policy it is, which taxes bonds 
of any municipality when held by a citizen of the same 
city, town or whatever it may happen to be. For sim- 
ilar reasons, what could be better for any city’s welfare 
than to have its securities owned by its own inhabitants ? 
What actually comes to pass is this: People have a 
definite prejudice against paying taxes on bonds, and a 
woefully small percentage of them are returned in the 
tax list. 

The average investor has a feeling that he is less 
likely to be discovered with his plunder if he pos- 
sesses bonds of some other town or city than that in 
which he resides. This is obviously so if he happens 
to prefer registered bonds. In truth, the municipalities 
have been getting such a small tax return from their 
bonds that it is a wonder they have not all been made 
non-taxable long since. Massachusetts’ advance in this 
regard, which has been hailed with so much praise, is 
simply one awakening from this benighted condition. 
Rather than be praised, it should be criticised for not 
having done so long before, and the ‘‘half a cake” 
plan upon which it has proceeded shows a frightful lack 
of broad-minded appreciation of things. 

What can be better for the welfare of any nation 
than the intelligent study of the management of gov- 
ernment, municipal and corporate matters, and what 
could better tend to an economical and honest manage- 
ment of such things in this country than a broad dis- 
tribution of the securities of the same among our big 
saving and voting population. The small investor, who 
now deposits his money in the savings bank, interests 
himself only in the welfare of that bank to the extent 
of desiring to know if it is in good standing and likely 
to pay up, leaving to the savings bank trustee the secu- 
rity of the investments and an intimate knowledge of 
the municipalities and corporations issuing them. 

Consider, for a moment, our savings-bank system. 
It has served its purpose very satisfactorily, but is it 
tending to aid us toward becoming a nation of intelli- 
gent, individual investors? Consider one of the large 
savings banks in New York City, with deposits of fifty 
million dollars or more. This immense fund is invested 
by a comparatively few men: the Board of Trustees, 
or, possibly,.a much smaller body, called the Invest- 
ment Committee. Perhaps only half a dozen are sup- 
posed to be watching for signs of the success or failure 
of the vast interests to which this money has been 
loaned. It is beyond reason to expect them to attend 
the meetings of all the corporations in which their bank 
is interested, but, on the other hand, suppose that bank 
should go out of existence and all its money be returned 
to the depositors, and they, in turn, should become 
direct investors, and at a better rate of interest, in the 
City of New York bonds, New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad Company securities, etc. 

Under such circumstances, instead of the depositors 
keeping their eyes open to the solvency of the bank 
itself, it would behoove them to watch the fortunes of 
the corporations or municipalities in which their money 
had been placed. Is it not likely that, if the majority 
of the bonds of the City of New York were held by 
individual investors in that city, an honest ballot would 
very quickly follow and a substantially graftless city 

[Continued on page 61) 
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CHOOL DISTRICT BONDS have an atmo- 
shere of moral responsibility about them, somewhat 
stronger than almost any other form of security. 

The Pride of the nation is in the balance. But from a 
financial and legal viewpoint these bonds are also very 
highly desirable as an investment. As in the case of any 
bond issued by a municipality, the bonds are secured by 
direct taxation. We handle these bonds, issued in many 
States, by thriving, prosperous districts. Extensive con- 
nections, wide facilities and complete organization afford 


us opportunities for thorough investigation possessed 
probably no individual investor. 


The individual is seldom in a position to make a really 
searching investigation of the merits of an investment. For 
this reason many who would be investors are not reaping 
any interest on their savings, not caring to risk an unknown 


security. Others go to the other extreme and invest in 
some proposition promising large returns but which in 


reality offers no true basis for adequate security. 


There is an unfailing answer to the investor who would 
from the first, safeguard his interests. Select a reputable, de- 
ndabledealerin conservativeinvestment bonds. This isthe 
appy medium—the path of safety for large or smallinvestor. 
For the benefit of those who wish to build solidly and 
still derive the greatest income consistent with security, we 
offer the experience and organization resultant from years 
of growth. Our facilities make*the matter of safe invest- 
ment foreven small sums simple. Today we have clients 
throughout the United States whom we faithfully serve and 
no one has ever suffered the loss of a penny—either in prin- 
cipal or interest—on a bond recommended by this office. 
These services are at Fa og command and without any 
to -have you call or write for a 
suggestive list of high-class securities for your consideration. 


charge we will be please 


D. ARTHUR BOWMAN & CO. 


625 Third National Bank Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








ANY wealthy men say the hard- 
est thing they ever did was to 
save their first $1,000. 

It is just as important to invest the 
first $1,000 safely as it is to save it, 
and more important to safely invest 
your first $1,000, than your hundredth 
thousand. 


Our Municipal and Corporation bonds 
are safe investments because they are 
first mortgages on the property of the 
cities, towns and corporations that 
issue them. 


Our Free Booklets, 
‘Bonds and How to Buy Them,"’ and 
‘How to Buy Bonds on the Installment 
Plan,"’ are valuable handbooks for invest- 
ors. Write for them. 


We own outright every bond that we offer for sale. 


OTIS & HOUGH 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
300 CUYAHOGA BLDG. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


by 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
Of Stock 


— 


We execute orders for any number of 
shares of stock, thus permitting the man 
who usually buys 100 share lots to diversify 
his investments and to average his costs. 


Send for Circular 222—“ 044 Lots” 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





See PAGE 3 








Mortgage Bonds 


ARE THE 


HIGH CLASS HOLDINGS 


New Vork 


Real Ostate 
SECURITY COMPANY 


one of which is shown above—the office 
building, 42 Broadway, New York City, 
its present home. 

The New York Real Estate Security 
Company offers at par and interest 
these 6% Gold Mortgage Bonds, in de- 
nominations of $100— $500—$1,000, 
secured by a GENERAL TRUST MOR- 
TGAGE, which covers the entire assets 
of the Company and future investments 
in Mortgages and Property. These 
bonds are tax exempt in New York State 
except as to inheritance, and the 


6% IS CLEAR INCOME 


Assets $10,000,000.00 
Capital $3,950,000.00 


Write for Booklet S, “A Safeguarded Investment.” 


/STABILITY AND 
/p |EARNING POWER 


BONDS 





23 Years of Demonstrated Results 


a the further extension of its business of New York 
re al estate ownership and operation, the American Real 
Estate Company offers its 6% Bonds, which for 23 years 
have earned and paid 6Z,returning $5,000,000 to invest- 
ors, and ovale @ sur lus of near! $2, 000,000. 
While in the past ten years British Consols and 10high- 

grade railroad Bonds declined 15 and 16 points, the sta- 

bility of A-R-E6’sis shown by the fact that they didnot 

depreciate a dollar, but were sold and matured at par. 

@ At its present rate of increase New York will reach a 

opulation of 7,000,000 in 1920. Such growth means 

c continued increase in real estate values, and demand for 

welling and business space. This Company's busi- 

ness is providing that space, and it offers its direct 
ontract obligations as follows: 

6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more. 
6s ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year. 


© Descriptive literature, illustrated Annual Statement, map of 
| Ne ew York City showing location of properties, on request. 




















American Real (state (ompany 


Capital and Surplus, $2,011,247.80 
Founded 1888 Assets, $23,026,889.67 


Room 518, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Flash-Light 


[Continued from page 23] 


Governor Arthur. ‘‘I’ll admit to you, Waldemar, that 
if | could find any legitimate method of calling Morrison 
off, | would not scruple to use it. It is, of course, 
Morrison’s money that we ‘re fighting.” 

** Possibly—er—that, too—er—might be 
drawled Average Jones. 

The governor looked at him sharply. ‘‘ After the 
Linder affair, Mr. Jones,” said he, ‘‘l would follow 
you far. Call my secretary at any time, if you want 
me.” 

**Now to look over the line of parade,” said Average 
Jones as he and Waldemar emerged from the hotel. 
**There’s a train in fifteen minutes. We must be 
stepping.” 

Half an hour’s ride brought them to the lively subur- 
ban city of Harrisonia, gay with flags and bunting. 
From the railroad station, where the guest of honor was 
to be met by the old coach, to the spot where the civic 
statue awaited its unveiling at his hands, was about 
half a mile along Harrison Avenue,. the principal street. 
The walk along this street developed nothing of interest 
to Average Jones until they reached the statue. Here 
he paused to look curiously at a number of square 
platforms built out from windows in the business 
blocks. 


done,” 


** For flash-light outfits,” explained Waldemar. ‘‘ One 
of them is ours.” 
‘*Flash-lights, eh?” said Average Jones. ‘‘ And 


there ’ll be fireworks and the air will be full of light and 
noise, under cover of which almost anything might be 
done. I don’t like it! Hello! What’s here?” 

He turned to the glass front of a prosperous-looking 
cigar store on the south side of the avenue and pointed 
to a shattered hole in the window. Behind it a bullet 
swung on a thread from the ceiling, and this agent 
of disaster the proprietor had ingeniously turned to ac- 
count in advertising, by the following placard. 





AIM LOWER 
If you expect to shoot holes in our prices. 


WE CHALLENGE COMPETITION. 











‘*Not bad,” approved Average Jones. ‘‘I feel a 
great yearning to smoke.” 

They entered the store and were served by the pro- 
prietor. As he was making change, Average Jones 
asked. 

‘When was the bombardment ? 

‘* Night before last, sometime,” replied the man. 

‘**Done by a deflected bullet, wasn’t it?” 

‘* Have n’t any idea how it was done or why. I got 
here in the morning and there she was. What makes 
you think it was a deflected bullet?” 

‘*Because it was whirling end-over. Normally, a 
bullet bores. a pretty clean hole in piate-glass.” 

‘* That ’s so, too,” agreed the man, with some interest. 

Average Jones handed a cigar to Waldemar and 
lighted one himself. Puffing at it as he walked to the 
door, he gazed casually around and finally centered his 
attention on a telegraph pole standing on the edge of 
the sidewalk. He even walked out and around the 
pole. Returning, he remarked to the tobacconist: 

‘*Very good cigars, these. Ever advertise em?” 

‘*Sure.” The man displayed a tin square vaunting 
the virtues of his ‘‘ Camarados.” 

‘Outside the shop, | meant. 
those signs look good on that telegraph pole ? 

“*It would look good to me,” said the vendor, ‘‘ but 
it would n’t look good to the telegraph people. They’d 
have it down.” 

Oh, | don’t know. Give me one, lend me a lad- 
der, and I’ll make the experiment.” 

The tobacconist stared.‘ All right,” he said. ‘‘Go 
as far as you like.” And he got the required articles 
for his customer. 

With silent curiosity Waldemar watched Average 
Jones place the ladder against the outside of the pole, 
mount, nail up the sign, drop a plumb-line, improvised 
from a key and a length of string, to the ground, set a 
careful knot in the string and return to earth. 

‘* What did you find?” asked the editor. 

“* Four holes that you could cover with a silver dollar. 
Some gunnery, that!” 

“Then how did the other shot happen to go so far 
wrong?” 

“Do you see that steel work over there?” 

Average Jones pointed across to the north side of 
the street just opposite, where a number of buildings 
had been torn down to permit of the erection of a new 
one. The frame had risen three stories, and through 
the open spaces in the gaunt skeleton the rear of the 
houses facing on the street next northward could be 
seen. Waldemar indicated that he did see the edifice 
pointed out by Average Jones. 

“*The bullet came from back of that—perhaps from 
the next street. They sighted by the telegraph pole. 
Suppose, now, a man riding in a high coach passes 
along this avenue between the pole and the gun opera- 
tor, over yonder to the northward. Every one of the 
bullets which hit the pole would have gone right 


” 


Why would n’t one of 


” 








ON'T STIR UP the dust by sweep. 
ing—REMOVE. it with a modem 
Regina cleaner—the vacuum cleaner 

with double pumps. Does more work 

with less labor than any other— simplest, most 
satisfactory of all—made and guaranteed by 
the makers of the world-famous Regina Music 

Boxes. Light, strong, compact —moderate in 

price—beautiful in appearance. Electric or 

Hand operated models. Inquire of dealers or 

write us for particulars. Our interesting booklet 

“THE MAGIC WAND” 


beautifully illustrated in color pre- 
sents the nym. problem in an 
original and ing manner. 

Mailed on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


THE REGINA COMPANY 
Cor. B’dway and 17th St. 
NEW YORK 
213 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 



























TO YIELD 54% 


We offer a First Mortgage Gold Railroad Bond 
whose safety is demonstrated by its being legal 
for savings banks in Maine--it is also tax exempt 
in Pennsylvania. The railroad has an extremely 
low bonded indebtedness per mile. Legal and 
engineeiing opinions of the property are of 
the best. 





Descriptive circular 520 will be 
sent on request 


Rudolph Kleybolte Company, Inc. 


Investment Bonds 
NEW YORK CITY 





CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


——_ 











Readers of 


Investment News 


will find The Weekly Financial Review of J. S. Bache & Co. of 
value in keeping informed as to the Securities they have bought 
.. intend to buy. 


“THE BACHE REVIEW” 


is a small four-page Editorial Sheet, which treats broadly and 
without pre} current evenis in the Financial, Commercial 
and Political World as they bear — Securities and other 
Investments and is of interest and value to Investors and Busi- 
ness Men. The Review will on application regu- 
larly without charge to those interested. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 
BANKERS, 42 Broadway, New York 


WHERE ELSE CAN YO ELSE CAN YOU 
FIND AN INVESTMENT 


That pays 5 per cent. interest, Po the day your money is 
received— 


That offers abundant security in the form of first mortgages 
on improved real estate— 
























That permits you to withdraw your money at any time 
without notice— 
And that is backed by a conservatively managed company with 
ample resources and 16 years of successful business experience— 
In the entire history of this company there has never been a 
day’s delay in the mailing of interest checks, or the payment 
of principal, when asked for— 

Let us send you oe booklet 

telling all about it 

The Calvert mneignge & Deposit Co. 

1042 Calvert Bidg., - - Baltimore, Md. 


EE RNS 
6” Your surplus money can be made 


% 
to earn you 6% and be secure. 6 


JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION SHARES 
Pay 3% July and January on money secured by mortgage 
on improved Birmingham, Ala., real estate 
$50.00 Shares withdrawable on demand with interest to 
date, Write for Circular. 217 N. 21st Street, 
F, M. JACKSON, Pres., Birmingham, ‘ala. 









SEE PAGE 3 
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Probably a fixed gun. As for the 


through his body. 
wide shot, we ll see. 

As he spoke, the Ad-Visor was leading the way 
across- the street. With upturned face he carefully 
studied the steel joists from end to end. Presently he 
pointed. Following the line of his finger, Waldemar 
saw a raw scar on the under side of one of the joists. 

“There it is,” said Average Jones. ‘‘ The sights 
were a trifle off at the first shot, and the bullet ticked 
the steel and deflected. Suppose you go to that 
restaurant on the corner and order luncheon for two. 
I’m going to speak to a workman here, and then walk 
down to the next block and back again. I'll be back 
jn just four minutes.’ 

Seating himself across from the editor, on his return, he 
figured swiftly and briefly on the back of an envelope. 

“You can’t have done a vast amount of investigating 
in the five minutes since you left me,” said his friend, 
“and mez anwhile, the plot to murder the governor goes 
merrily on. 

“Well, they can’t murder him before he comes, can 


they?” retorted the other imperturbably. ** Meantime, 
perhaps, they Il have changed their minds. I’ve taken 
a walk without destination and back again, as a result 


of which you and I will take another directly after lunch- 
eon, to a house on Spencer Street, the next street north.’ 

‘* What house ?” 

‘*Ah! ‘that I don’t know, as yet. 
we get there.” 3 

Comfortably fed, the two strolled up to Spencer 
Street and turned into it, Average Jones eyeing the 
upper windows of the houses. He stopped in front of 
an old-fashioned frame structure, which was built on a 
different plan of floor level from its smaller neighbors 
of brick. Up the low steps went Jones, followed by 
the editor. An aged lady, of the species commonly 
conjectured as ‘‘ maiden,” opened the door. 

‘“‘Madam,”’ said Average Jones, **could we rent your 
third floor rear for this ev ening f 

“No, sir,” said she. ‘‘It’s rented.” 

“Perhaps I could buy the renters off,” 
Jones. ‘‘Could I see them?” 

“Both out,” she answered, shortly. ‘‘And | don’t 
believe you could get the room from them, for they ’re 
all fixed up to take photographs of the parade.” 

‘‘Indee—ee—eed,” drawled Average Jones, in accents 
so prolonged, even for him, that Waldemar’s interest 
flamed within him. ‘‘1—er—ra—a—a—ather hoped— 
er—when do you expect them back?” 

‘About four o’clock.” 

“Thank you. Please tell them that—er—Mr. Nick 
Karboe called.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Average,’ 
as they reguined the pavement, ‘‘why did you use 
the dead man’s name? It gave me a shiver.” 

“‘It’ll-give them a worse one,” replied the Ad-Visor, 
grimly.” ‘‘I want to prepare their nerves for a subse- 
quent shock. If you’ll meet me here at seven, | think 
1 can promise you a queer spectacle.” 

“And meantime ?” 

“On that point | want your advice. Shall we make 
a sure catch of two hired assassins who don’t amount 
to much, or take a chance at the bigger game?” 

“Meaning Morrison?” 

“Meaning Morrison. Incidentally, if we get him 
we’ll be able to kill the Personal Liberty bill so dead 
it will never raise its head again.”’ 

‘Then I’m for that course,” decided the editor, after 
alittle consideration, ‘‘ though | can’t yet make myself 
believe that Carroll Morrison is party to a deliberate 
murder plot.” 

“How the normal mind does shrink from connecting 
crime with good clothes and a social position!” re- 
marked the Ad-Visor. ‘“‘ Just give me amoment’s time.” 

The moment he spent jotting down words on a bit 
of paper, which, after some emendation, he put away. 

“That’ll do for a heading,” he remarked. ‘‘ Now, 
Waldemar, I want you to get the governor on the 
‘phone and tell him, if he ’ll follow directions, we ’ll put 
the Personal L iberty bill where the wicked cease from 
troubling. Morrison is to be in the reviewing stand, 
isn’t hee” 

“Yes; there’s a special place reserved for him, next 
the Press seats.” 

“Good! By the way, you’d better send for two 
press seats for you and myself. Now, what | want the 
governor to do is this: get a copy of the Harrisonia 
Evening Bell, fold it to an advertisement headed ‘ Offer 
to Photographers,’ and as he passes Carroll Morrison on 
the stand, say to him just this: ‘ Better luck next time.’ 
For anything further, I’ll see him in the reviewing 
stand. Do you think he ’ll do it?” 

“It sounds as foolish as a college initiation stunt. 
Still, you heard what Governor Arthur said about his 
confidence in you. But what is this advertisement?” 

“As yet, it isn’t. But it will be, as soon as | can get 
to thé office of the Bell. You'll meet me on this cor- 
ner at seven o’clock, then?” 

“Yes. Meantime, to be safe, 
reviewing stand tickets myself.” 

At the hour named, the editor arrived. Average 
Jones was already there, accompanied by a messenger 
boy. The boy wore the cheerful grin of one who has 
met with an unexpected favor of fortune. 

“They ’ve returned, both of ’em,” 
Jones as Waldemar approached. 
governor?” 


We'll see when 


suggested 


grumbled Waldemar, 


1’ll look after the 
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said Average | 
“*What about the‘ 














WATER WORKS BONDS 


Combining a Particularly Safe 
Investment With Ample Income Yield : 


Bonds issued by water works companies under 
proper restrictions are a most desirable form 
of investment for the following reasons : 

1. Water is not a manufactured product. 
There is no substitute. 

2. Water companies are not affiected by fian- 
cial depressions. 

3. All water companies furnish a universal 
necessity at fixed rates that are cheaper than 
can be obtained by each customer in any 
other way. 

4. Water works constantly increase in value, 
the demand for water being certain and in- 
creasing in direct ratio with the population. 
5. Water companies have a minimum of bad 
debts, customers being required to pay 
promptly and at the company’s offices. 


6. By the very nature of their business the 
water companies are practically immune from 
fire, or other serious damage. 

7. Long-time city contracts assure water 
companies .of permanent public as well as 
private patronage. 

The water works bonds we recommend for 
conservative investment are those issued by the 
subsidary companies of the American Water 
Works & Guarantee Company, the largest and 
most successful operating water works com- 
pany in the United States. This company has 
been in ‘business for nearly 30 years. It con- 
trols and operates over 40 water works plants 
in various parts of this country. Its capital 
and surplus is $6,500,000 and its net annual 
earnings are in excess of $650,000. 


We Own and Offer the Following 


Title 
*Birmingham Water Works Co. (Ala.) 5% 


*City Water Co. of E. St, Louis and Granite City (ill, ) 5% 
*Portsmouth, Berkley & Suffolk Water Co. os ) 57% 
,*Racine Water Co. (Wis. 5% - : 


South Pittsburgh Water Co. (Pa.) 5% 


Denomination Maturity 
$1,000 1939 
500- 1,000 1945 
500-1,000 1944 
. 1,000 1931 
500-1,000 1955 


* Guaranteed unconditionally by the American Water Works & Guarantee Company, which company guarantees 


the securities only of such companies as it controls and operates. 


Since its organization there has never been a 


single day's delay in the payment of either the principal or interest of any bond that it has guaranteed. 

Each issue of bonds is a direct Jein on its own property, and in addition to being a conservative investment on its 
own.merits, having net earnings of nearly double the interest charges, is further safeguarded by an: assurance of 
efficient and economical management through control and operation by the American Water Works & Guarantee 


Company. 


All of the above cities show a large increase in population according to last United States Census report. 


PRICE UPON APPLICATION 


Detailed circulars on any of the above issues will be mailed 
upon request. Write also for booklet ‘“‘Water Works Bonds 


as an Investment.” 


J. S. & WS 


For convenience address Department A. 


KUHN, Inc. 


BANK FOR SAVINGS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO 
First National Bank Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
37 Wall Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


BOSTON 
Kuhn, Fisher & Co., 15 Congress St. 











A Good FRG Investment 


Investing your savings with this Company is the same 
in effect as taking a mortgage on good real estate, but 
you have no trouble or expense and you can invest any 
sum from $25.00 to $3000.00. Your funds are secured by 
selected mortages on New York and suburban real 
estate and other resources of the Company aggregating 
over $2,300,000. ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. Conducted under 


NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 


You may open an account by mail, at an 
TR time, and withdraw upon short notice. Full 
earnings paid for every day money is ich 


~ with us. 


Booklet and full particulars upon request. 





SY 


We can probably give as reference some 
one in your locality. 


= 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


4, 13) 
3 Times Bidg., Broadway and 42nd St., New York 





oy.Can Dress Well 
On 312° A Week 


MEN’S FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 
MADE TO ORDER 


AFTER ce ted ser YORK DESIGNS 
We will pepry ae Ee anywhere. We 
and Antee a perfe New Se. Send for gursample = 
EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO., (Inc.) 
“DEPARTMENT 8,” 
America’s Largest and Leading Merchant Tailors. Est. 1885 
239 Broadway, through to No. 1 Park Place, W. ¥. City 


ON CREDIT BY MAIL 













% -+ Absolute Security 


== GOLD BONDS - 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 


FTH AVENUE, N 


Owners of Extensive New Ye ‘York Realty 


WRITE FOB BOO 














O rte a loss. New ies opened every month; Certifi- 
issued. 


ONTHLY STOCK; 6% ON TIME C 

CATES 5298 Local BUILDING & LOAN that has neve 
O entes draw interest from day . Write for free 
literature. 

SEKCURITY SAVINGS & LOAN COMPANY 


No. 218 North 2ist. Street, - Birmingham, Alabama. 












Mtn WONDERFUL DISCOVERY 
COSTS BUT %c A NIGHT 
The Canchester Kerosene Incandesent Light 
BURNS AIR-NOT eee Se 


AT NIGHT 
Six times brighter than electricity, gas, acety! 
common oil am at 1-10th the cost. come BURN WitH 


Bi/// 
. Z 
Cd eee Ear y Aeneas hance 
s pe ag ZED gee meee 
= 


ing. ory fast. 
Write today for particulars and Asc to obtain handsome juttt FREE. 
=f) 


CANCHESTER LIGHT CO., Dept. S4, 26 State St., Chicago 


Vig 
BRS 





Choice ang Along Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


8-Low 8 $15 PER ACRE. Write for booklet “COUNTRY 
tire IN Vingtista” and low excursion rates. 6 


CRAWLEY, Industrial Agent 
Cc. £0. Ratiway. Box XN, Richmond, Virginia 


See PAGE S 
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- 
The National Post 


AND 


Success Magazine 
will pay $135.00 


TO ITS YOUNG SALESMEN 
AS PRIZES 








Boys easily earn other profits too 


Should you be a bright boy of 
from nine to thirteen years of 
age and desire to try the work, 
simply drop a line to us and 
everything necessary will be 


sent you. 


Address your letter to 


The National Post Company 
ws East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 














More 
Subscription 


Salesmen 
Wanted 


You will be in a legitimate 
and 


income. 


business soon earning a 


The work is 
the securing of new and renew- 


good 


al orders for 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


and new orders for 


The National Post 


The pay is large to. men of 
selling experience and initiative. 


If you are not a salesman—we will train you, 
and besides you will earn good money while 
learing the game. 


Write us a forceful letter and 
we will start something. 


TheNational Post Company 
29 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 











‘*It took a mighty lot of persuasion, but he ’ll do it,” 
replied the editor. 
~ “Skip, son,” said the Ad-Visor, handing the mes- 
senger boy a folded newspaper. ‘‘ The two gentlemen 
on-the third floor rear. And besure you say that it’s a 
personal; marked copy.” 

The boy crossed the street and entered the house. 
In two minutes he emerged, nodded to Average Jones 
and walked away. Five minutes passed. Then the 
front door .opened cautiously and a ‘tall, evil-looking 
“man slunk into the vestibule. A second man followed 
him. They glanced eagerly from left to right. Aver- 
age Jones stepped out to the curbstone. 

““Here’s the message from Karboe,”’ he called. 

‘*My God!” gasped the-tall man. 

For an instant he made as if to turn back. Then, 
clearing the steps at one jump, he stumbled, sprawled, 
was up again instantly, and speeding up the street, 
away from Average Jones, turned the corner neck and 
neck with his companion, who, running powerfully, 
had overtaken him. ; 

The door of the house stood ajar. Before Waldemar 
had recovered from his surprise, Average Jones was 
inside the house. Hesitation beset the editor. Should 
he follow or wait? He had reached the steps when 
the sound of a loud crash within resolved his doubts. 
Up he started, when the voice of Average Jones in 
colloquy with the woman who had received them 
before checked him. The colloquy seemed excited 
but peaceful. Presently, Average Jones came down. 

‘* They left the ad,” said he. ‘‘ Have you seen it?” 

“No; 1 hadn’t time to get.a paper,” replied Wal- 
demar, taking the copy extended to him and reading in 
large display: 





OFFER TO PHOTOGRAPHERS 


$1,000 Reward for Special Flash-light Photo 
of Governor Arthur in To-night’s Pageant. 
Must be Taken According to Plans and Speci- 
fications Designated by the Late Nick Karboe. 
Apply to A. Jones, Ad-Visor, 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











‘*No wonder they ran,” said Waldemar with a grin, 
as he digested this document. 

‘* And so must we if we’re to get through the crowd 
and reach the reviewing stand,” said Average Jones, 
glancing at his watch. 

Their seats were within a few feet of the governor's 
box. Within reach of them sat Carroll Morrison, his 
long, pale, black-bearded face set in that immobility to 
which he had schooled it. But the cold eyes roved 
restlessly and the little muscles at the corners of the 
lips twitched. 

“Tell me that he isn’t in on the game?’ whispered 
Average Jones, and Waldemar nodded. 

The sound of music from down the street turned all 
faces in that direction. A roar of cheering swept 
toward them and was taken up in the stands.’ The 
governor, in his high coach, came in sight. And, at 
that moment, terror struck into the soul of Waldemar. 

‘* Suppose they came back !” he whispered to Aver- 
age Jones. ‘‘ We’ve left the house unguarded.” 

‘*|’ve fixed that,” replied the Ad-Visor in the. same 
tone. ‘*‘ Watch Morrison.” 

Governor Arthur approached the civic statue. An 
official, running out to the coach, handed him a silken 
cord, which he secured with a turn around the wrist. 
The coach rolled on. The cord tautened; the swath- 
ings sundered and fell from the gleaming splendor of 
marble, and a blinding flash, followed by another and 
a third, blotted out the scene in unbearable radiance. 

Involuntarily, Morrison, like thousands of others, had 
screened his sight with his hands after the second flash. 
Now, as the kindlier light returned, he half rose, rub- 
bing his eyes furiously. A half-groan escaped him. He 
sank back, staring in amaze. For Governor Arthur was 
riding on, calm and smiling amid the shouts. Could it be 
that the governor’s eyes were fixed on his? He strove to 
shake off the delusion. He felt, rather than saw, the 
guest of honor descend from the coach; felt rather than 
saw him making straight toward himself ; and he winced 
and shrank at the sound of his own name. 

‘*Mr. Morrison,” the governor was saying, at his 
elbow, ‘‘Mr. Morrison, here is a paper that may in- 
terest you. Better luck next time.” 

Morrison strove to reply. His voice clucked in his 
throat, and the hand with which he took the folded 
newspaper was as the hand of a paralytic. 

‘*He’s broken,” whispered Average Jones. He went 
straight to Governor Arthur, speaking in his ear. The 
governor nodded. Average Jones returned to his seat 
to watch Carroll Morrison, who sat with hell-fires of 
fear scorching him until the last band had blared its 
way into silence. 

Again the governor was speaking to him. 

**Mr. Morrison, | want you to visit a house near here. 
Mr. Jones and Mr.. Waldemar will come along;, you 
know them, perhaps. Please don’t protest. | positively 
+will not take a refusal. We have a motof-car waiting.” 

Furious, but not. daring to refuse,-Morrison found 
himself whirled swiftly away, and aftera few turns to 
*shake off the crowd, into Spencer Street. With his 
, captors, he mounted to the third floor of an old frame 
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house. The rearroom door had been broken in. Inside 


Success M. agai 


stood a strange instrument, resembling a large camera, 
which had once stood upright on a steel tripod riveted 
to the floor. The legs of the tripod were twisted ang 
bent. A half demolished chair nearby suggested the 
agency of destruction. 

“Just to render it harmless,” explained Ave; 
Jones. ‘‘It formerly pointed through that window so 
that a bullet from the barrel would strike that 
"way yonder in Harrison Street, after first passing th 
any intervening body—yours for instance, governor.” 

“Do | understand that this is a gun, Mr. Jones?” 
asked that official. 

“Of a sort,” replied the A 1-Visor, opening up the 
camera-box and showing a large barrel superimposed on 
a smaller one. ‘‘ This is a sighting glass,” he explained, 
tapping the larger barrel. ‘‘And this,” tapping the 
smaller, “‘carries a small but efficient bullet. This 
curious sheath”—he pointed to a cylindiical jacket 
around part of the rifle barrel—‘‘is a Coulomb 
silencer, which reduces a small gun report almost to a 
whisper. Here is an electric button which was con- 
nected with yonder battery before | operated on it with 
the chair, and distributed its spark, part to the gun, 
part to the flash-light power on this little shelf. Do 
you see the plan now? The instant that the governor, 
riding through the street yonder, is sighted through 
this glass, the operator presses the button and flash- 
light and bullet go off instantaneously.” 

““But why the flash-light ?” asked the governor. 

‘*Merely a blind to fool the landlady and avert any 
possible suspicion. They had told her they had a new 
invention to take flash-lights at a distance. Amidst 
the other flashes, this one would n’t be noticed partic- 
ularly. They had covered their trail well.” 

““Well, indeed,” said the governor, ‘‘ May I con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Morrison, on this interesting achieve- 
ment in ballistics ?” 

‘* As there is no way of properly resenting an insult from 
a man in your position,” said Morrison venomously, ‘| 
will reserve my answer to that outrageous suggestion,” 

“Meantime,” putin Average Jones, ‘‘let me direct your 
attention to a simple mathematical formula.” He drew 
from his pocket a paper on which were drawn some 
angles, subjoined by a formula. Morrison waved it aside, 

‘Not interested in mathematics?” asked Average 
Jones, solicitously. ‘‘ Very well, I'll elucidate infor- 
mally. Given a bullet hole in a telegraph pole ata 
certain distance, a bullet scar on an iron girder at a cer- 
tain lesser distance, and the length of the block from here 
to Harrison Avenue—which I paced off while you were 
skilfully ordering luncheon, Waldemar—and an easy 
triangulation brings us direct to this room and to two 
fugitive gentlemen with whom—I mention _ the 
hypothesis with all deference, Mr. Morrison—you are 
probably acquainted.” 

‘Who were they ?”’ asked Morrison. 

“*1 don’t know,” said Average Jones, simply. 

‘*Then, sir,” retorted the racing king, ‘“‘ your 
hypothesis is as impudent as your company is intoler- 
able. Have you anything further to say to me?” 

‘“Yes. It would greatly please Mr. Waldemar to 
publish in to-morrow’s paper an authorized statement 
from you to the effect that the Personal Liberty bill 
will be withdrawn permanently.” 

‘Mr. Waldemar may go to the devil. I have en- 
dured all the hectoring | propose to. Men in my posi- 
tion are targets for muckrakers and blackmailers—” 

‘* Wait a moment,” Waldemar’s heavy voice broke 
in. ‘You speak of men in your position. Do you 
understand just what position you are in at present?” 

Morrison rose. ‘‘ Governor Arthur,’ he said with 
stony dignity, ‘I bid you good evening.” 

Waldemar set his bulky back against the door. The lips 
drew back from Morrison’s strong teeth with the snarl of 
an animal in the fury and terror of approaching peril. 

““Do you know Nick Karboe ?” 

Morrison whirled about to face Average Jones. But 
he did not answer the question. He only stared. 

‘*Carroll Morrison,” continued Average Jones in his 
quiet drawl, ‘‘ the half hour before he—er—committed 
suicide —er—Nick Karboe spent in the office of the—er 
—Universal with Mr. Waldemar and—er—myself. 
Catch him, Waldemar!” 

For Morrison had wilted. They propped him against 
the wall, and he, the man who had insolently defied 
the laws of a great commonwealth, who had bribed 
legislatures and bossed judges and browbeaten the pub- 
lic, slobbered, denied and begged. For two disgustful 
minutes they extracted from him his solemn promise 
that henceforth he would keep his hands off the laws. 
Then they turned him out. 

‘*Suppose you enlighten me with the story, gentle- 
men,” suggested the Governor. 

Average Jones told it, simply and modestly. At the 
conclusion, Governor Arthur looked from the wrecked 
camera-gun to the mathematical formula which« had 
fallen to the floor. 

“Mr. Jones,” he said, ‘‘ you’ve done me the serv- 
ice of saving my life; you’ve done the state the 
service of killing a vicious bill; and your only reward 
is in the consciousness of having worked out a remark- 
able and original problem.” 

‘* Original ?”’ said Average Jones, eyeing the diagram 
on the paper, with his quaint smile. ‘‘ Why, Gover- 
nor, youre giving me too much credit. It was worked 
out by one of the greatest detectives of all times, some 
two thousand years ago. His name was Euclid.” 


See Pace 3 
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The Individual 
Investor 


(Continued from page 57) 


government result? If millions of our people were to 
invest their hard-earned savings directly, it is very 
reasonable to suppose that it would bring about a most 
intelligent interest in political and financial affairs, and 
would build up a bulwark that would safeguard in 
many ways, create an interest in good politics, and 
bring men with sound principles into public affairs. 

The savings-bank idea is nothing more than an 
exhibition of laziness. In theory, these institutions 
were founded to handle funds of those not intelligent 
enough or with sums too small to invest on their own 
account. In practise, there are thousands who have 
deposited in such institutions simply because they do 
not wish to exert themselves to a study of affairs that 
will permit a personal investing of this money. To be 
sure, savings banks place a maximum limitation upon 
the amount to be received from any single depositor, 
put the spirit of this is circumvented by deposits being 
made in different banks and, possibly, under different 
names in the same bank. 

Such as have the intelligence, or by a little applica- 
tion might have the intelligence, to select their own 
investments, are willing to take a smaller rate of interest 
in a savings bank; in other words, they pay a yearly 
percentage of their income for some institution to care 
for their funds. These individuals do not need the 
mistaken, beneficent aid of such foundling institutions; 
they are but coddling themselves to their own detri- 
ment and that of the nation. 


Waning Influence of the Stock Exchange 


The investment business has been undergoing, for 
some years, a gradual change, which the writer ventures 
to suggest has not been recognized by many bankers 
nor stock exchange houses.: For years, prices and con- 
ditions upon the exchanges seemed to dominate the 
speculative and investment market. Practically every 
banking house in a large city, dealing in bonds and 
stocks, possessed one or more seats upon the stock 
exchange in its own and, possibly, other cities, and all 
were slaves to the doings of these feverish and fickle 
market-places. 

With the advent of the outside investment banker— 
those dealing in unlisted securities—a slow but certain 
metamorphosis began. Whereas, originally, a very 
large percentage of the securities, first and last, were 
represented by the stock exchange transactions, that 
percentage has been growing steadily smaller in pro- 
portion to the total amount handled, and, to-day, the 
volume of investment money seeking an outlet, which 
has no affiliation whatsoever with any stock exchange, 
is an overwhelming percentage of the total turn-over 
of the country. Therefore, in truth, the exchanges 
have a waning influence, and less and less determine 
the action of the individual investor. 

There are good reasons for this, and the members of 
the “‘ Boards” have themselves to thank for it, as was 
emphasized by such unsavory proceedings as were 
brought to light in the recent Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific episode, which the New York Stock Exchange was 
forced to investigate, and which resulted in stricter rules. 

If one will give this careful thought, and will take 
the time to make further investigations, some inkling, 
at least, will be gathered as to one reason why Wall 
Street has been unable in the past few years, to manip- 
ulate a bull market. The public has been learning, by 
sad experience, to hold aloof from listed securities and 
more and more to place its money in unlisted issues. 
There are two sides to the question as to whether 
it is right or wrong to pursue this course, but, at least, 
many have the feeling that issues of the latter class are 
not so subject to disgraceful manipulation, as would be 
the case if dependent upon the whims of the stock 
exchanges for their market quotations. 

The investment banker, dealing in his own issues— 
those which he fathers, so to speak—realizes the neces- 
sity, so long as his issues are in good repute, of offering 
a fair and reasonable market to such of his clients as 
desire to sell. Convertibility, as we refer to it—i. e., 
salability—is becoming part and parcel of securities of 
this nature, and they are assuming daily more of the 
qualities of quick assets which has always been so great 
an argument for the purchase of listed issues. It is true 
that nearly everything listed upon the exchange is 
mirketable at some price, but it has also been demon- 
strated that countless thousands of investors would, in 
the long run, have done better not to have realized at 
the fearful sacrifices incident to a reigning panic or bear 
campaign. The banker dealing in unlisted investments, 
if making a purchase from his customer, even in times 
of strenuous financial conditions, does not force his 
customer to pay this terrific toll. 

The writer realizes the arguments both ways, as here- 
tofore stated, and is not undertaking to prescribe one 
class of dealings as superior to tbe other, but he does 
wish to emphasize the fact that the influence of the 
stock exchange fluctuations are, in his modest opinion, 
upon the wane, if we weigh in the balance the whole 
investment field. This subject will be enlarged upon 
in the next number ef Success MaGazine by a discus- 
sion of the matter of ‘‘ Proxies.” 





has just closed the most successful and p rous year in its history. We want tc make 1911 even 
more successful than the year just passed. e want your name upon our subscription list. Here 
are a few facts which will. help you to decide the question of subscribing, 


@ The Pacific Monthly is recognized as the most successful independent magazine in the West. It 
publishes each month artistic and unusual duotone illustrations of beautiful Western scenery, 
studies of Indian heads, or of animal life, ranging from Alaska, on the North, to Mexico on the 
South, and as far afield as Japan and the South Seas. From its striking cover design to the last page 
you will find a feast of beautiful pictures, 


@ Each month it publishes from five or six short stories by such authors as Jack London, Stewart 
Edward White, Harvey Wickham, D. E. Dermody, Seumas MacManus, Fred. R. Bechdolt, and 
other well known writers of short stories. Its stories are clean, wholesome and readable. 

@ Each month one or more strong articles are published by such writers as William Winter, the 
dean of dramatic critics, John Kenneth Turner, the author of "Barbarous Mexico", Rabbi Wise, the 
noted Jewish Rabbi, and John E. Lathrop, who contributes a non-partisan review of national affairs. 
Charles Erskine Scott Wood contributes each month under the title of "Impressions" a brilliant 


record of personal opinion. 


@ The Pacific Monthly has become noted for having published some of the best verse appearing 
in any of the magazines. Charles Badger Clark, Jr., contributes his inimitable cow poems ex- 
clusively to The Pacific Monthly. Berton Braley, rge Sterling, Elizabeth Lambert Wood, Wm. 
Maxwell, and other well known poets are represented by their best work in our pages. 


q A feature that has won many friends for The Pacific Monthly has been our descriptive and indus- 

trial articles. During the coming year one or more such articles will be published each month, 

Articles now scheduled for early publication are: "Money in Live Stock on the Pacific Coast", "Suc- 

= en Culture in the Northwest","Success with Small Fruits","Fodder Crops in the 
estern States". 


@ In addition to these articles the Progress and Development Section will give each month author- 








invaluable. 


believes thoroughly in the 


Portland, Oregon. 


ative information as to the resources and opportunities to be found in the West. To those who ate 
planning to come West, the descriptive illustrated articles on various sections of the West will be 


q If you want a clean, fearless, independent magazine—one that will give you wholesome, readable 
stories, authoritative, descriptive articles of the progress being made in the 
est and the future destiny of the West—you will make no mistake in 
subscribing for the Pacific Monthly. Its subscription price is $1.50 a year. To enable you to try it 
for shorter period, however, we will give a trial subscription of six months for $.50. 


q Fill out the coupon below and send it with $.50 in stamps to The Pacific Monthly Company, 
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Portland, Oregon 














Gentlemen:—Enclosed find fifty cents in acceptance of your special offer of a trial subscription for six months, 
































Every Investor Needs This 


If you knew of an independent author- 
itative publication giving each month a 
digest of all the important investment and 
financial facts and events— 

One that has no axe to grind, that repre- 
sents no “ special interests,” and has no 
securities to market. 

Would you be willing to pay fifty cents 
to have it come to you regularly for 
twelve months ? 

That publication is “INVESTMENTS” 
cdted by Franklin Escher. Its aim is 
to give the essential facts in regard to 
investment developments, to present fun- 
damental principles and to give sound, 
unbiased advice to investors. Regular 
subscription price $1.00 a year. 

Special Introductory Offer 50c. a year. 
Sample copy free. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

) Broadway and Warren Street New York 
. Publishers of The Bankers Magazine (65 years old) 

Send for catalog and drevign of, books on investment and finan- 














Order These Magazines 
TO-DAY 


We Will Send You 


Success Magazine, Regular Price one year, $1.00 
The Inspiring Home Magazine 


Pictorial Review, Regular Price one year, 1.00 
The Woman’s Fashion Magazine 


Modern Priscilla, Regular Price one year, 75 
The Leading Fancy Work Magazine 


Ladies’ World, Regular Price one year, 60 
A Practical Household Magazine 


Total Regular Price $3.25 


All For $2.00 


48 Copies. 


Should you already be a subscriber to any of these 
magazines, your subscription will be extended for one 
year from the time it is now due to expire. Magazines 
may go to one address or to separate addresses. 


Kindly send check or money order payable to 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
29 East 22nd St. New York, N. Y. 





4 Magazines, each for a full year. 
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Daughters of the New South - 


inior municipal league of over a thousand children 

) keep the streets clean. This is one of the, fruits ‘of 
the habit of organization, vigorously and continually 
striven for by Mary and Louisa Poppenheim, two gifted 
ung women, peculiarly fitted by reason~ of their 
ily’s intimate connections with South Carolina for 
rations, to gain response in an old conservative 


How thoroughly Southern women begin to appre- 
ome of the maladjustments of the labor world 
illustrated by the work of a remarkable group 
women. Suppose we begin with Jean Gordon, 
factory inspector of New Orleans. She is a younger 
»f Kate Gordon. 
jean Gordon is the only woman factory inspector in 
South. It is chiefly through her efforts that the 
Annual Southern Conference on Woman and Child 
)r, with its far-reaching potentialities, has come into 
luring existence. She has what is rare among both 
ind women: the ability to organize on a large 
Unquestioned social position, ability and per- 
harm make her effective with many: classes. 
Pict i dark, handsome woman of buoyant courage 
ind quick wit, her generous heart burning with indig- 
nation over the wrongs of helpless children, and you 
zin to appreciate her power. Something of the spirit 
which she works may be caught from her account of 
the recent child labor legislation in Louisiana, for which, 
vith the Era Club of New Orleans, she fought three 


Louisiana took a forward step this past year when, 
gh legislative acts, a fairly good child labor law 
pa ssed 
\s usual, the cotton mills were the most powerful 
ents, ably seconded by the canning industries. 
ir the representatives of both industries, one not 
ving better would have been convinced that the 
st healthful, remunerative, educational environment 
the entire world in which to develop children was in 
tton mill or an oyster cannery. One fairly tingled 
to spend the rest of life shucking oysters or peeling 


nps 
it was the most bitterly fought, longest contested 
fore the Legislature. It went in among the very 
first and came out next to the last. _In all those seven 
1 few men and women sat by the side of their 
k hope, working and talking and pleading until 
times the very soul revolted against a state of 
where it was very evident a dollar counted for 
than the souls and bodies of helpless women and 
hildren. 
[he anti-child-labor movement of the South is, 
opinion of those most conversant with it, gaining 
ymentum from women’s clubs.” 


Where Help Is Sorely Needed 


, too, there is the work of Cynthia Isgrig Knefler, 
rf Louis, in behalf of women in the factories. 
was after supper in a certain St. Louis tenement 
i three factory girls sat on the stairs, ‘‘all in,” to use 
tl »wn words. 
Minna S—, heavy and dull-eyed, leaned her chin on 
her ha ds a" talked listlessly with Katie B—, whose 
w face with its dark-circled eyes might have been 
pretty five years earlier. A few steps above and par- 
tially in shadow sat Minna’s sister, Martha, who leaned 
ndaged head against the railing and closed her 


th 


\ door opened on the landing below and Lily N— 
1 out adjusting the trim belt line of her accordion- 
pleated skirt and lingerie waist. She glanced up at the 
rather forlorn group and sang out gaily: 

Anybody on your floor goin’ to the Rainbow Club 


No,”’ said Katie, wearily. 


‘You- all are such quitters,” remarked Lily, flip- 
‘*What’s the matter ? ? Love-sick ?” 
No, we ain’t, we’re work-sick. That’s what,” 


i Minna, fiercely, her dull eyes beginning to glow. 
don’t know nothin’ about it, Lily. You ain't 
rom the country, and you’re a kid and you've 

it job now. Wait till you get into the factories 

| get to speedin’ up all day, and sometimes overtime 
to the night, and you ache like the toothache, 
ifter a while you'll get to feelin’ dead all over, 


a ’vere; 
» your good looks,” broke in Katie, ‘‘if you raced 
ttin’ eyelets in 2,500 pairs o’ shoes a day? That’s 
wearin’ you some, year in and year out. | used to be 
i kid as you before it took all the ginger out 


Look 


Yes, an’ how'd you like to be bottlers like Martha 

ne? We’re hand labelers and we do 3,500 bottles 

hour, an’ the bottles a’ poppin’ and a’ bustin’ every 
ttle while an’ the flyin’ glass a-cuttin’ gashes in yer. 
Look at Martha’s game face. Move down a little, 
ind take off yer bandage, and show ’em your lip, 
Martie 


rhe girls instinctively shrank back at sight of the 


how long do you think you could - 


ugly wound extending from the corner of Martha’s 


‘ mouth up toward her eye. 


‘‘ That’s three times she had to be sewed,” continued 
her older sister. ‘‘She ain’t no exception, either. It’s 
just awful, the number of girls has tobe sewed. Why, 
the boss keeps one girl a-purpose to bind up yer 
cuts.” 

“I didn’t mind the other cuts so much,” reflected 
Martha, extending her scarred hands, ‘‘ but this lip—it’s 
a-goin’ to put me in the freak class for life. There won't 
be no weddin’ bells for mine,” with a half-trembling 
sob. 

“There, there, Martie,” said Minna with instinctive 
motherliness, drawing the tragic little figure to her. 
‘* There, there, dearie. Maybe it won’t be so bad. The 
doctor says maybe it-won’t show much after a while. 
Anyhow, you’ve got your two eyes.” 

he turned to the group. ‘‘ There’s three girls | know 
has each of ’em a hole for an eye.” 


Conditions that Force the Organization of 
Protective Unions 

Just then, a cough from one of the rooms made 
Katie shudder. ‘‘ That’s Susie again. Ain’t it ghastly 
the way she’s a-coughin’ nights? She’s another for 
you, Lily,” she remarked to the now sobered girl on 
the landing below. ‘‘She weaves more’n a thousand 
yards of hemp cloth a day and she’s gettin’ the linty 
lung somethin’ awful and you can’t make her take a 
rest. She dassn’t lose that little bit o’ extra pay that 
comes from bein’ regular. Mark my words, that girl ’ll 
be goin’ out o’ here in a box yet. 

‘* Ain't it fierce—this business o’ livin’ ! 
use, anyway?” and she rose 
stairs. 

‘* Take it from me, kid”’—she paused and turned to 
look down at Lily—‘‘ marzy; cop onto the first “good 
man that heaves in sight.” 

When girls like Minna and Martha and Katie met in 
Self-Culture Hall, a St. Louis settlement, these young 
women, without spirit and without joy, puzzled Cyn- 
thia Knefler, who tried her level best to give them a 
good time and failed. 

**T searched for a solution,” she tells you. ‘‘I fol- 
lowed to the end every suggestion offered and always | 
was confronted with the same answer: low wages, long 
hours and insanitary shops were primarily responsible. 
| had quite lost faith in what I was doing, for it 
seemed | was putting a very little salve on a very deep 
sore.” 

The upshot of the matter was that she went in with 
Hannah Hennessy, a St. Louis garment worker, and or- 
ganized the Women’s Trade Union League of St. Louis, 
which now numbers about two thousand women. 

As a result of this movement, the Bindery Women’s 
Union has won the eight-hour day without a strike or 
lockout. Girls in the Bottler’s Union have secured an 
increase in wages of from $1.50 to $2.00 per week, and 
an agreement regarding the nonemployment of children 
under fifteen years of age. 

Most remarkable of all, the girls in Sedalia, Missouri, 
have rebelled against the country sweating system and 
have organized a cooperative shirt factory where all are 
stockholders. 

Kate Gordon, a born leader, a woman of fine pres- 
ence, the power behind many forward movements, for 
years a national figure in woman suffrage, is the great 
woman of the South. She it is who, with broad, sure 
vision keeps watch and ward over all its daughters. 

It is not easy to associate equal suffrage ideals with 
the popular conception of the Southern woman. Never- 
theless, they are getting a grip on her mind, especially 
in Kentucky, Oklahoma, Maryland and Virginia, as well 
as in Louisiana. The vitality of their hold in Virginia 
is shown by the effectiveness with which the Equal 
Rights Association opposed the bill before the Legis- 
lative committee last winter to lengthen the labor laws 
for Virginia factory women and children. 


What Kate Gordon Did for New Orleans 


One sultry August morning, as Miss Gordon passed 
down a quaint French street in New Orleans, she noticed 
with a quick sinking of the heart the closed shutters 
and white crape at No.— and turned in at the lichen- 
covered gate. 

‘*Ah, it’s Antoine this time,” said the worn little 
mother, as she answered the knock and the questioning 
eyes. Unlike most Latin women of the simpler sort, 
she bore her grief quietly. 

With that hush peculiar to houses where lie the 
dead, she led the way into a dim chamber heavily 
sweet with the odor of Cape jasmine. The lighted 
tapers threw uncertain shadows across the little canopy 
of white beneath which lay Antoine, his baby gaiety 
so soon silenced. 

““Four weeks | fought for my little fellow—but I have 
lost him. The Holy Father, he say itis the will of 
God,” dully, ‘‘ but—ah, Miss Kate,” her voice rising, 
“the fever! It is he take mon petit! Can he not be 
Stopped? ’ 
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She sighed hopelessly and moaned as she turned’ away 
from the mute baby figure. 

As Miss Kate shut the gate softly behind her, she was 
face to face with Dr.—. He glanced at the white 
crape and then at the stagnant, open sewer in the street, 

“* Miss Kate, my only wonder is not how many babies 
die each summer, but how many get through alive in 
the midst of such frightful sanitary conditions.” 

For years Miss Kate had been going in and out of 
little gates before closed blinds on just such errands, 

As she entered the cave-like coolness of the long, 
high-ceiled drawing-room in the Gordon home, sank 
down in sheer weariness and mutely accepted black 
Judy’s cooling drink, Miss Jean glanced anxiously at her 
sister. 

“Oh, Jeannie, it’s the heartache. The babies are 
dying off like flies again. And the mothers! It’s beyond 
all pity to see and hear them.’ 

“Wait till good water and sewerage systems become 
an issue in New Orleans. Mark me! ”—sitting up with 
mote of her natural vigor and erectness—‘“‘ property- 
holding women will use their right to vote on bonding 
issues. 

Sanitation did become the city fathers’ slogan in 1908, 
when a return of yellow fever, after a period of seven- 
teen years, causeda slump in real estate values. In this 
movement for the hygienic regeneration of the city, the 
emphasis of the men was on property values; that of 
the women on human values. Kate Gordon became the 
city’s leader, for the cries of the mothers as far back as 
she could remember had made of her a soldier and a 
statesman. 

Hier zeal secured women’s names to make the petition 
to the mayor large enough to bring up the question as 
a political issue. 

The members of the Era Club were her cohorts. The 
city was districted for women. All over the town 
were mass meetings and parlor meetings to arouse 
mothers to the significance of the issue. Their leader 
laid bare the consequence of the frightful insanitation of 
New Orleans, the bad water, the vile surface sewerage 
system. In the white light of her intensity she project- 
ed picture after picture of the unnecessary tragedies of 
childhood, and the tragedies in the years to come of 
thousands of little babies yet unborn if the city did not 
mend its ways. 

The mothers of the city responded as women always 
do when they see that politics concern the home. Their 
ballot it was that secured the majority vote in favor of 
good water and good sewerage. 

Miss Gordon does not tell you of the gold medal pre- 
sented to her by the city fathers, but her friends do so 
with much pride. 


The Evolution of a Philanthropist 


Do you regard Oklahoma as a Southern state? If you 
do it would be the greatest mistake to omit the story 
of Kate Barnard. 

By way of preface, what of charity in relation to the 
poor of the South? The South has always been gen- 
erous to her poor, but just as in the North, in England, 
everywhere, the bounty has not always been wise. To- 
day, however, Southern women are discriminating 
between the old way of administering charity, which 
weakened a family’s grip on livelihood, and the new way 
which strengthens it. To-day, Southern women are 
organizing boards of charity with the idea of holding 
families together during crucial periods of poverty. 

Many know already of the remarkable evolution of 
Kate Barnard of Oklahoma, from the ‘‘ biscuit and bun” 
stage of philanthropy to her present elective position as 
State Commissioner of Charities and Corrections. 

‘*What people need,” she says, ‘‘is that class of 
legislation, well enforced, which will protect the weaker 
man from the stronger and give him a better oppor- 
tunity in the battle of life.” 

In the State House, as Commissioner of Charities and 
Corrections, she has had specialists to talk to the Legis- 
lature on the organization of prisons, homes for the 
feeble-minded and orphans, and child labor questions. 
So when she goes to the Legislative cupboard to-day, it 


isn’t bare. It is stocked with the modernidea. Result? 
She has secured thirty new laws. One-half of 
them concern labcr, both adult and child. Others 


have to do with compulsory school education, a court 
of rehabilitation and adult probation. She is fighting 
for the creation of the office of public defender, with all 
the powers usually given to the public prosecutor. The 
three last named features will practically overturn the 
present penal law of Oklahoma. 

With feminine inconsistency, Kate Barnard does not, 
although she is managing a state, believe in woman 
suffrage. In justice to other women leaders in the 
South it should be borne in mind that her problem is 
for this reason easier; also for the second reason that it 
is much less difficult to build right in a new state than 
to break down the solid wall of precedent in an old 
conservative community. Whether for suffrage or not, 
she is a signal illustration of the power woman can 
exert in politics if she chooses. 
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HUDSON “33” 


66 33 ”? 


Pony 
Tonneau 


$1300 


at 33 ” 
Touring 
Car 
$1250 








The “33” Torpedo—$1350 





Equip t on all dels includes 3 oil and 2 gas lamps, horn, tools, pump, quick-detachable rims, gas generator. 


Confidence Accounts for the Great 
Demand for the HUDSON “33” 


It is remarkable that the majority of those who have bought the 
HUDSON ‘33” knew a great deal about automobile values and yet 
they placed their orders without investigating the car. 

They made their selection just as they would choose a doctor, a 
lawyer or an architect. 

With all their knowledge of automobile values, they were more willing 
to place their confidence in the skill and experience of the man who 
designed the car and the company that built it than they were to trust 
their own judgment. 

Surely this is the safest way for an inexperienced buyer to select a 
car. The details of finish or some attractive yet unessential device 
may so cften influence a buyer as to cause him to overlook the more 
important features of simplicity, design, materials and other similar 
qualities. 

Even experienced automobilists are influenced by these devices, and 
that is why the majority of the 687 persons who placed their orders on 
the first day that the various dealers exhibited their HUDSON demon- 
strators, have bought more on account of their confidence than because 
of their own judgment. 

It is not remarkable that they have done this. They knew from 
previous experience the character of cars that Howard E. Coffin has 
designed. Many of these persons knew, from having driven his earlier 
cars, the character of workmanship his associates put into his 
automobiles. 





Confidence guides your decision in choosing any article you buy. It should be 
your principal influence in selecting an automobile. Many qualities of a car are 
never known until it is put into actual service. Much can be covered by paint. 
The quality and strength of metals can never be known until the car is actually 
driven on the road. You must buy an automobile, therefore, just as an inexperi- 
enced person chooses a diamond or entrusts his life to a physician or a surgeon 
whom he knows only by reputation. 

Howard E. Coffin is known by the work he has done, to practically every man 
in the automobile trade. Men in the garages speak his name in connection with 
some device on an automobile, just as electricians refer to the name of Thomas A. 
Edison, or as surgeons refer to the Mayo Brothers. 

Confidence and not personal knowledge is the safest guide. 

Mr. Coffin devised a lubricating system years ago which is today used upon 80 
per cent. of the better known American cars. He is recognized as the most 
advanced automobile engineer in this country. He has been honored by engineer- 
ing societies and associations in America and abroad. His skill has made-for him 
a fame not enjoyed by any other engineer. The result of his experience and 
knowledge is shown in the HUDSON ‘‘33.” It is his greatest car—the one that 
embodies all that he learned from his previous designs. 


The HUDSON ‘‘33” is built under Mr. Coffin’s direct supervision by the same 
associates who have been with him ever since the industry began. They have 
always built good cars. They are doing the same today. They carry out Mr. 
Coffin’s ideas. So in selecting the HUDSON ‘‘ 33” you are selecting not merel 
the car that you see and drive, but a machine which expresses the training, ski 
and integrity of an organization that is known wherever automobiles are used. 





The demand for these cars is so great that it is doubtful if there will be enough 
for all who want them, if they delay in ordering. 


This year is showing an unexpectedly large demand for automobiles, and the 
six leading makers will undoubtedly have more orders than they can fill. 


This is particularly true of the HUDSON. 


Therefore, if you are thinking of buying a car this year, you would better make 
your investigation now and place your order early, or you will not be sure of 
getting the car you want, when you will want it. 


The Coincidence of the “33” 


The remarkable thing about the HUDSON ‘‘ 33” is the way the latest models 
of the greatest European cars resemble it. Leading engineers of Europe have just 
exhibited their newest designs at the Paris and London Automobile Shows. Such 
famous makes as the Renault, Fiat, Mercedes, Isota, Lancia, De Dietrich, Martini 
and many others, show identically the same ideas that Mr. Coffin, working inde- 
pendently of the European masters, put into the HUDSON “33.” 


Simplicity the Keynote 


Simplicity is evident in every detail. 
The number of parts used is goo less than in the average car. 
Oiling places can be reached without inconvenience or soiling the clothing. 


Moving parts are all enclosed and dust-proof. This includes the valve mechanism, 
which is exposed in practically all American cars. 


‘The frame is heavier than is used on any other car of its weight. 


The motor and transmission are held together as a unit, giving all the advantages of 
both the three and four point system of suspension. 


Wheels are stronger than are ordinarily used. 

Springs are so designed that they are practically unbreakable, yet are easy and flexible 
There is greater leg room in the front seat than is provided in most cars. 

The steering wheel is extra large, same as on the biggest, costliest, cars. 

Don’t these facts make you want to see the HUDSON ‘33’ ? 


Think what it means to obtain for $1,250 the masterpiece of such an engineer as 
Howard E. Coffin. 


Think what it means to obtain a car at that price that embodies the ideas that the 
leading European engineers this year are nutting on the cars, any one of which sells for 
from three to five times the price of the HUDSOM “ 53.” 


Then think what is indicated by the 687 orders taken the first day. 

Doesn’t that look as though it would be hard to get prompt delivery of a HUDSON 
“33” in the spring? 

Therefore, reserve your HUDSON now. 


Mohair top, Prest-o-Lite tank instead of gas generator and dual system ignition, 
with famous Bosch high tension magneto, $150 extra for either model. 


Write for complete detailed descriptions and address of your nearest dealer. 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


6010 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 
—_ #4. <n aT. 
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flawes.von Gal Hats 


LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE Smartest of all hats, they set the mode. And (Ss Teens 
the fact that r are fully guaranteed € ail 
means they have the QUALITY you desire—as | 
well as style. Every dealer is authorized to 
guarantee your satisfaction, or your money refunded. 
Br to ary fete UB ae Me aT Pre ie 


factory if you indicate style Beis and give hat size, your height, weight 
and waist measure. Add 25c to cover expressage. 


We are Makers of the Halts, Celebrated $3 Hat | 


Hawes¥0n (al... 
















FACTORIES: 
cee whi — INCORPORATED OFFICES: 
The Speed Ontario, Canada 1178 Broadway, New York Chicago—Boston 
New York 


Button 
Full Round, HighToe—Short Effect 
Tan, lack or Patent 

Get as much shoe value as your 
money will buy—Be sure the name 
Florsheim is inside your next pair 
of Oxfords. ““Can’t- ~gap” _insteps, 
‘“Hugtite” heels and ‘Natural \ 
Shape” lasts add to the worth but 
not to the price. 


Ask your dealer about The Florsheim 
Shoe, or send amotnt and we will 
have our nearest dealer fill your order. 


‘ Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Our booklet, ‘“The ‘‘Shoe- 
man,’’ shows ‘‘A style for any 
taste—a fit for every foot. 














The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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LEARN TO WRITE EAR $25 to $100 

ADVERTISEMENTS A WEEK 

i ou by mail HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 

ANS a ma . Bee dg free. PAGE-DAVIS, Dept. 421, Chicago, Hl. 
WELERS’ ENGRAVING 

LEARN, “JEM trade, taught thoroughly by mail, We will teach the be- 

ginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid apprenticeship. We will also im- 
prove the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 
THE ENGRAVING SCHOOL, 21 Page Bidg., Michi Ave., Chieago, Ill. 

WRITK A SHORT STORY. Beginners 

Oo U on thoroughly under our perfect method ; =e sell 

their stories before completing the course. We help those 

who want to sell their stories. _ te for particulars. 
Sehool of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 2 Page Building, Chicago 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR.  Learntodraw. Wewill teach you 


EASY TO BUY 3? Odownand 


Our monthly payment plan makes it 
easy for anyone to have the best heating 
system Buy direct and save the dealer’s 
big profits and excessive charges for instal- 
: Jation and repairs. Saves one-third the cost. 


JAHANT Down Draft FURNACE 

Fer td taier a bate Ona bee 
r ud 

give perfect satisfaction after,365 days" use 




























































B gee LL Sweeper is famous throughout 
id, and no article ever made is more 
ally accepted as the best of its kind than 
BISSELL.” Inevery country of the world 





carpets and rugs are used, the “ BIS- money refunded. We se: for mg my 
is the acknowledged leader, command- k by — — phen See mB ge Be 





complete on sn 


registers, pipes. snows 

blue print plans, full di- 
rections and ali tools for 
installing. So easy to in- 
stall a boy can do it. 


OUR FREE CATALOG 


ilk of trade — all competition. Send me narn g 


sa high degree of merit to achieve these 
vecially as carpet sweepers are ma 
countries where the people are edu- 
o patronize home industries. 


ave recently produced the only genuine 
ring Sweeper ever put on the market, 
has given new and material prestige 
ready celebrated 


BIS SELL 


weeper ever constructed runs so 
and yuietly or does its work so 
ghly as a “BISSELL BALL 
ING.” No other cleaning device 
miscellaneous litter which the 
Sweeper swallows up 
ease and facility, and a 
SELL” costs but 2.75 to 
and will last from ten to 
five years. 
sale by all the best trade. 
te for booklet. 












and tells why it gives 
more heat and saves half 
the cost of fuel. Write 
for it now. 


TheJahant Heating Co. 


0 Mill St., AKRON, 0. 


1911 Buggy Book 


Send a postal—get the Book— 
anid through it visit with Phelps 
the biggest factory of its kind in 
theworld. Let him show you in his photographs 


how ‘a good buggy should be made—what eee 4 
should be made of. Phelpsknows. They’reall 


Split ence Vehicles 


over 128 styles—every kind—auto 
seat Buggies, Surreys, Runabouts, etc. 
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sell Carpet Sweeper 
Co., Dept. 95, 

and Rapids, Michigan 
gest and Only Ex- 


e Carpet Sweeper 
ers in the World). 












fi 
| saving. Don't you want the 
? It will postyou on stylesand 
what you ought to pay wherever } 
you buy. A postal gets it. 2; 
H.C. Phelps, President, \\ 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE 


30 Days Free Trial}|| = s==..( 
ae in the World 
Vehicles Direct Seeks 
637 Marbridge, Bidg., Cor. 34th St. & Broadway, New =| 


Fill in—Tear Out & Mail 
CLASS PS atolz Electrophoue Co., 637 Stewart Blde,, 92 State Street, Chicagn 
“a Marbridge Bldg., Cor. 84th St. & Broadway, New York §f 
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“ > and if we haven't an opens 
ma in yoursity, we willsell 
f * va agents’ p pong 



























FOR COLLEGE,SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE lease send me, without obl igation on my full 
Motorcycle | or Bic cle Either style with any three letters and figurem particulars of your thirty days home trial cher.” 
l ) and prepay the freight. Write for our in- as one or two colors.of enamel, Sterling —— 
i troducing offer and catalog, and say whether 25c each, $2.50 doz.; Sliver Plate, 100 each, $1.00 doz, DID cies icis'bscivins Cen ccnicopnt veto cateucncesccqnshvcdane 


you want motorcycle or bicycle. it now. | 


Catalog free. Special designs also made for any School 
Famsitents Motor Cycle Co. 394 American Bldg. Chicago 


BORON > PEE ae eee Set et Facets ae 




















or Society, at attractive prices. Send ides for esti 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 46 ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
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If You Are Thinking of Buy- 
ing Land or Stocks or Bonds, 
You Should Know What I 
Know.__Frank E. Morrison. 


EADERS of. Success Macazine 
know that for many years I have 
been the Secretary and Advertising 
Manager of this splendid periodical. 
While advertising manager I en- 
deavored to keep its columns clear of 
all dishonest and untruthful advertising. 
In this position I was called upon to in- 
vestigate the management and property 
of many land companies and invest- 
ment concerns whose advertisements 
appeared to be honest and truthful but 
which upon investigation I found to be 
organized for no other purpose than to 
obtain money under false pretenses. 


Take the land companies for instance. 
I am told that there are more than. 200 
concerns selling Florida land (some of 
it good—most of it bad) and that not 
one in ten of these concerns can deliver 
a title deed ‘that will identify the land 
purchased. 

In a recent issue of a great magazine 
a statement appears in effect that it is 
estimated by. an officer of the United 
States Government that one hundred 
million dollars ($100,000,000) a year is 
stolen from the people of this country 
by fraudulent stock and bond sales. 
Just think of it! 

I don’t know all the pitfalls in this 
contemptible “game” of picking pockets 
by means of cleverly worded advertise- 
ments in reputable (supposedly) maga- 
zines and newspapers, but I am familiar 
with some of the “tricks of the trade”’ 
and I am making it my business to 
learn others. If you would like to 
know what I know before you invest in 
land or stocks or bonds, write me in 
confidence concerning the proposition 
you are considering and enclose two 
dollars for the service and I will under- 
take to furnish you with reliable and 
valuable information or return your 
money. 

A service of the kind I propose to 
render you will prevent the loss of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
readers of Success MaGazine and is 
therefore worth many times the charge 
for making the i investigations. 

Mark your envelope “personal” 
and address Frank E. Morrison, care 
Success M acazine, 29 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 


KEITH’S No. 1279 
Now Completed in " Indiana 















My latest books | A Bane, sising Vows. . bey costs. ett., are : 
100 Smalt Cottages and Runzal ting $2000 to $2500, . . . . $1.00 
iss on to $1200, 5 in $2500 

0 to $1600, . . e ! 
‘ to $2000, $1.00 72 $4000 pward + $1.00 
w. 4. KEITH, Arehiteet, 1656 HENNEPIN AVENUE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Do Your Clothes 
Befit “Your 


Personality - 


Do They Reflect You 
and OnlyYou? : 







F'they are merchant- q 
_ tailored, they will 
befit you faithe ~ 
} fully and reflect you force- 
fully. “Ready-mades” are M 
manufa for any-man-with-the-price. 
Merchant-tailored clothes are cut and shaped for one 
man—for the one;who.is to wear them. en you 
surrender personality i in clothes you surrender the most precious attribute of 
the dress of a gentleman and moreover you save nothing in price. Think! 


Kahn- Tailored - Clothes 
Are Not Expensive—$20 to $45 


Some merchant tailors. may be map for you, but merchant tailoring as we 
practice it is not. While twenty dollars is the least that a well-tailored suit can be 
turned out for (and having. been Blots say tailors for a quarter of a century we know), 
forty-five dollars is the most that a well-tailored suit need cost you. $20 to $45 are 
the established -prices. of Kahn-Tailored-Clothes, For these prices you get clothes 
tailored personally ‘for you—clothes that are all-wool all through—clothes that are 
warranted to be fashion-perfect, fabric-perfect and finish-perfect. 


Our Representative is Ready for You—Go to Him 


Have him show you the 500 rare patterns for Easter and early bg Then, have him “body-diagram”’ 
you.: Our seal, reproduced above, identifies him and our tailoring. \f you do not know our Representative 


write to us for his name. 


Get Our 20-Page Book—It’s Free 


_ “The Drift of Fashion,” Edition No. 10, is a tailorshop-in-print. \t will grip you—it is paged with 
patterns that will be a-style-revelation to you. It draws the curtain that veils exclusive merchant 
tailoring and takes you | “behind the scenes.’’ To get it, simply address 


Kahn. Tailoring Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Without $100 Sacr OnApproval.freight Paid 


PER CTION Door 
mee S11 LLM ASETC 


ANY SEAcE SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed ‘“‘The Best’’ by Over Fifty Thousand. Users 


Made under our own patents, in our own factory, and the entire pro- 
duction is sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we can 
offer them at such reasonable'prices. Our Sectional Book Cases are the 
—" of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. 

Sections have NON-BINDING, DISAPPEARING GLASS 
DOORS, and are highly finished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK. Other 
styles and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 

WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE NO. 22 





































New York Office: 372 Broadway 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL =... 


receive t. — fit doce not sult you ta every way and Taine an more days £ we 
eta for it ends bt ‘Go not than you can get ai here else regardless of price, or if for roms 
reason wha’ wish to keep it, ship i it back to us at our expense for freight au 


iy, \ Low aint fa PRICES ¥ aoe sell the tne tee, grade bicycles direct from factory to rider at 








n any other house. We save you $10 to $25 middle- 
a ao bicycle. cd chest ee models’ with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
Peep aap po gi at ic at procs 2 -—_ ther than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable* pan 


; hide Ag "AGENTS. WANTED ‘2c: 


for our sfectai sur = " bleyele 
and learn our igor. ,BOn and yey terms. BICYCLE 
Poder >a henge we ya Orders filled the da 


i : © ines, 1ES, COASTER-BRAKE will be 
i MEAD CY vece Sate See 





eet oed inform: 


Wis, 


‘CHICAGO: TLL. 
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Get these Guides t to the Higher Life. Check 
off press ‘ou want. CLIMB THE 
FENCE TODAY. It costs you nothing. 

| PROF. SHAW ON MINNESOTA 

] PROF. SHAW ON NO. DAKOTA 

] GOV. BURKE ON wee 


THE 

SHIELDS RIVER VALLEY, MONTANA 
BITTER ROOT VALLEY, "MONTANA 
| Eastern WASHINGTON Northern 

IDAHO: The 
] YAKIMA VALLEY, W. 
KITTITAS VALLEY, W. 
SOUTHWESTERN 
—_ y* = LAND OF FORTUNE 


APELE GROWING in the NORTHWEST 
FROM OFFICE TO ORCHARD 
THROUGH the FERTILENOR 


eer 
a 
° 
yy 
aes 
42 
g. 
§Ro 
a30 
B 
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po RS ni PT 


LAND PAMPHLET 
INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


(Please ask only for these in which 
interested; write name and address ainiy) ) 


L. J. BRICKER, Gen. Immigration 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul Minn. 
Send me books as checked: 


eerie 

















ee 
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Have You 
Ever Felt the 









Have you ever gone out and clambered over a 
rail fence into a field of golden grain? 

Have you ever smelt the dark soil, the sweet 
clover, the fragrant hay, the ripened fruit? 
Have you ever gone into the orchard when the 
cider press was working and drunk from the 
great earthen jar? 

No?—Then you haven’t lived. 

Now clamber over that rail fence of business or 
home cares today, long enough to get and read 
some of the Northern Pacific books listed here. 
See the pictures of that Fertile Land of Fortune, 
Northwest—the Fruitful Valleys of the Northern 
Pacific States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota. Learn 
how men and women make money, enjoy the 
climate and grow healthy as well as wealthy 
raising apples and other fruits, vegetables, alfalfa 
(the new wonder food for man and beast), 
grains, poultry, bees, hogs, sheep and cows. 
Then go back to the sixteenth floor of your sky- 
scraper and be happy if you can. 

But remember: orchardists, farmers, dairymen, 
are the happiest mortals living. They’re not 
working—in the Northwest—as hard as you are. 
They produce. They’re independent. 


> re 


> - 
wkd mie! Se 











Refrigerators , 
The delight of the housewife, bee ff 


e so perfectly. sanitary, con- 
venient, economical. Made entire- 
f metal. Enameled spotless white 
side and outside. Revolving 
emovable shelves. Entire inside 
» be taken out; cleansed andreplaced f 

ak ies Round in shape, F 

* ho nasty corners, or — 


fir " ned germs to lodge. Re- 
geration scientifically perfect, 
giving a cool dry temperature 
vith little ice. Handeomest 





i best Refrigerator in the 
rid. Six years success. If 
does not handle we 
sell at trade discou ut, 
ight prepaid. Write 
90k a..d prices. 
METAL 
TAMPING CO, 





», pi 
White Frost.” 
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MADE IN MUSHROOMS 
eaily ‘<<: entire year in cellars, 
etc., in spare 

5 Tt rae buyers 8 who 


Reserves This 
Boat For You 


MARVELOUS value in a beautiful classy 
family launch that will stand the hard 
knocks, safe as the day is long and built 

as Shell Lake Boats are always built—this is what 
we offer just ten readers of this paper. A Boat 
You Can Trust. The key note of this boat in 
design, construction and motor equipment has 
been safety. She is as good for the novice as 
for the experienced water man, yet nothing of 
style has been sacrificed, nothing lacking in 
class—you will never be ashamed of herno matte 
what your company. Will carry eight people— 

el. 








— 


all the speed youneed. The Price isa 
We will sell Sust ten of these boats at a price that will astonish 


Shell Lake Boat Company 
Member National Boat and Engine — 











for Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 


Sore Throat, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Colds, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


A simple, safe and effective treatment avoiding 
drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
Whooping Cough and relieves Croup at once. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air rendered strongly antiseptic, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtherja. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


For Sale by All Druggists 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, composed of sli a oe bark, licorice, sugar and 
Cresolene. They can’t harm you. Of your druggist or from } 
us, roc. in stamps. 


“Used while you sleep” 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO.,62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 

















a 9.059-Word 





Business Book Free 


Simply send us a = and ask for our free illustrated 9,059 


word Business Booklet which tells how priceless Business 
Experience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big. | broad, —— 








For School, 


College 
Cl or Society. The right 
ass Pins 22 
source of pleasure. 

Why not get the right kind? We make them. Catalog free. 
FLOWER CITY CLASS PIN CO., 650 Central Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 








Circular, Book, Newspa’ 
$18. Rotary $60. Save ie 
Profit. All easy, rules sent. 

, Cards, Paper. 


PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


Press $5. Larger 
rint for others, big 
rite factory for Press 


RESS Co. Meriden, Connecticut 








. 23 Park Row, New York 


REMINGTON, $18.75 


Write at once for the most interesting proposi- 
tion ever made to the typewriter purchaser. 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHA\GE 








The Association of American Advertisers 
has examined and certified to the cifculation of 
this publication. The detail report of such ex- 
amination is on file at the New York office of 
the Association. No other figures of circulation 


— LB pega 
> Secretary. 


No. I++ 

















men may be made yours—yours boost 
salary, to increase — profits. This booklet deals with 
—How to —_ pe busin 
—How to 
Sow t . coy money by mail 
—How to 4 at rock-bottom 
—How to collect pom A 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle m 
—How to get and hold a & position 
—How vertise a business 
ow ice office methods 

Sending for this free book binds you a to nothing, ory you in no 
obligation; yet it may be the means of starting you on a broader 
career. Surely F eab would not a x yourself this privilege, when it 
involves only t ofa poset penny! Simply say “Send 
on your 9,059-word Booklet. * Send 


SYSTEM, Dept. 35-4, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicage 


TYPEWRITERS wanes 


Extra Special *2.30%r*. 

jit, good as 

new, — —_ or ents, eas 

Visibies.. at ‘equally tow saan ‘Bargain in 8s Ne 
2 Smith Premiers, Fay Sholes, ete. 


PRICES: ‘$15.00 AND UP 
5 free trial % Tented, rental a. apply on 


pu: Cata 
L-BARNES COMPANY, 1202 Munn Bidg., CHICAGO 


ee ae IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 
A-1 land, abundant water, in the yoy t Fagan Irrigation Dis- 
trict of "California. The heme of the [~The cantaloupe, 
watermelon and sweet tat, The D A ‘s Paradise. Write to- 


da be A gee — ~ and free 
Devt. * "c,” TURLOCK BOARD OF TRADE, TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA 














See Pace 8 
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Ten minutes’ work with Jap-a-lac 
And will ha 
ON’T sei it to the second-hand dealer. 
You can do what he will do by 
buying a can of Jap-a-lac (Oak, Black or 
Mahogany, according to the first finish of 
the wood) and in almost as short a time as 
it takes to ¢e// about it, you will have a 
bright, attractive piece of furniture staring 
Beret Fwy ot Migs your visitors in the face, instead of a dingy, 
Irrigated Farm In Canada unattractive rack. 
This wonderful offer of the Canadian Pacific ‘ 
tee tes ae ee ee Anybody can use Jap-a-lac; all that is 
have pala fully gud Sevestigate. Huntents were? is to first _— the vas thoroughly 
one or two crops. with warm water and soap suds, give it time 
Get the Land That Pays For Itself In 4d h P »& 
; to dry and then apply. 
Sunny Alberta’sValleys Y he Reis te t 
Tis Pemoue Velie of Connda’s Bow Rives and ou cant eep nouse without 
wll ——— Your Crops—“No Crops 
In the non-irrigated section of the Sas- P AL, 
katchewan River Valley, in Central Alberta, 7 
we ofer you a farm on a new line of the 
Canadian Pacific at lowest prices and easi- 
est terms. \ 
. .P 
/ ot of ene ar yoat tank Eat ae ak JA ne 
Vegetable products, sugar beets,” berries, Renews Everything from Cellar to Garret 
1 eral stock ralsing—enormeus ‘crepe wheat, Bilge | 
, oats, barley and flax. Send me your name For hardwood floors; for restoring linoleum and oilcloth; for wains- 
: a mr mea ey coting rooms; for recoating worn-out tin and zinc bath tubs; for 
pet gsr si brighteni : i 
: ADIAN PACIFIC IRRIGATION ng wee gpa mate - = rig for oon pantry 
; COLONIZATION CO., Ltd. shelves an itchen tables > for varnishing pictures 
. 223 9th Ave., West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada (when thinned with turpentine) and gilding picture 
ag = frames; for restoring go-carts and wagons; for dec- 
of orating flower pots and jardiniere stands; for repainting 
trunks; for restoring chairs, tables, iron beds,: book. 
. cases, and for a thousand and one uses, all of which ea - x 
; are described and explained in a little book which you Seem 
can have for a little request on a post card. JAPA LA(, 
of For sale everywhere—it wears forever. Look for ae 
t. the name of Glidden as well as the name Jap-a-lac. fl ES 
There is no substitute. All sizes, 20c to $3.00. S Bid a ES 
ed > 
nd sshialiadhqendie~talieell THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
E fits the leg, hoe will ein Cleveland, O. Branches: New York; Chicago. Toronto, Ont, 
well in every part—the 

















"Velv ar @ , 
SA frneah on. MANUFACTURERS! © CAPITALISTS! . FINANCIERS! | 


Pare ot | | SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES ARE HELD OUT TO YoU 


See that 
BOSTON , THE EMPLOYMENT OF FUNDS INDUSTRIALLY = : 


GARTER 








is stam 
on the clasp. 









Sold in Shops the 
World Over and 
m Worn by Well 


| OTTAWA, Manapa. 




















mn The Great Cheap Power City of the Dominion 
aces ailed on rece! oO ice. > 
en it Rushes SeNE tn “alent OTTAWA, CANADA, OFFERS A GREATER COMBINATION OF ADVANTAGES TO MANUFACTURERS 
al AOE. RE THAN ANY OTHER CITY OR TOWN IN CANADA. 
at AGENTS Here | Is OTTAWA, CANADA, presents excellent openings for the location of manufactories as follows : Furni- 
L < ; . 
POCKET SEWING MACHINE ture, Woodenwares, Paper, Paperwares, Barrels, Boxes, Bags, Shoes, Gloves, ‘Shirts.and Collars, Clothing, 
(ES Textiles, Pottery, Tiles, Flour, Oatmeal, Biscuits, Confections, Incubators, Commercial Motor Trucks and 
“pe many other lines for which there is a steadily increasing demand throughout Canada. 
BA Genameemen Saltau aus OTTAWA, CANADA, OFFERS TO MANUFACTURERS 
— rere pleased. Retails & 3OQ% PROFIT the Cheapest Power in Canada, and contented labor; Raw Materials in the city limits and within easy access; 
If you wank o quick csller, one JO, F money cacy, Splendid Industrial Sites with trackage; Excellent Transportation Facilities together. with Advantageous 
she ee ene rene tabu Ladies Freight Rates and the Shortest and Quickest Haul to the great markets of Western Canada; More than half 
AGO a day means many a dollarin your pocket. Send a postal. of the entire population of Canada within 300 miles. 
aie rere sc ae SPECIAL REPORTS AND FULL INFORMATION will be furnished promptly and with pleasure by 
: Ti 59 S . : 
aye Home-Making, the New Profession HERBERT W. BAKER, 
we isa ropage hand book- its FREE. Home study domestic,scewee | I! Dept. S, 1. “‘Gommissioncr, Publicity and Industrial Bureau. 











American School of Home Economics, 536 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. os —— 
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GET $1200 
re THS $500,000.00 Next monTH 


$590,000.80 to change hands. 


ent starts you. Any honest, industrious man or woman can 
HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! 
wusands of dollars already distributed—going on daily. Listen! 


10 People receive over $40, 
$2,212 in two weeks went to Korstad (a 


farmer) 
1,200 2%, $1,100 Sy" to Stoneman (an ar- 


a" 





>] 3,245 in 110 days, credited to Zimmerman (a farmer). 
$3,000 in 20 days, to Wilson (a banker). ; 
>1 ,685 in 78 A ne received by Rasp (an agen agent) 
$800 ™ 3° $4,000 c.ctis, eomves by Ovats to 
> 2 ,800 to Rogers (a surveyor). 
56,800 to Juell (a clerk). 
52,200 0 Hoard (a doctor). 
5 5,000 to Hart (a farmer). 
se are just a few—hundreds sharing 
prosperity. Reads iike fiction, yet it’s the 





t Proven by sworn statements 
nv estigation— any proof you want. 


Jon’t envy these people— 
in hands—Win a fortune. 


they are doing. Let us give you the same 
le opportunity, Om an pee hoses 
Alle n’s Wonderfu h Apparatus. 


New, Different, Grand 














AT LAST—A 


Success Magazine 


PLAN BOOK 


That keeps cost of new homes within the original estimates 


in these books. 


@Z-Room House. $2,614. 
Exclusive of Piumbing 
and Heating Piant 


by most architects. 


Doubtless you have consulted architects or 
have sent for some. of the many Plan Books 
that are advertised for sale. 
tried ‘to. put up a house at the price stated 


If so; you have learned how disastrous 
it is to depend on the theoretical figures given 


Have you ever 


5-Room Bu 
Exclusive o Paw ty 
Heating Plant. 


This is why the Gordon-Van Tine Plan Book wins out. Every house illus- 


trated in it has been actually built at the figures stated. We have seen these houses go up and we have furnished 
all the material used, We know that they are practical. You will agree that they are attractive and up to date, 


Our Plan Book contains about fifty actual photographs and floor plans of the 
newest designs in Bungalows, Cottages and Houses ranging in price from $600 to $6,000. 

We want this book to be in the hands of every 
prospective home builder, and for a limited time will 
send it free on receipt of roc to cover handling and 
postage. Send for this splendid volume today. 


GORDON-VAN TINE 
COMPANY 


5-Room Bungalow, $2,135. 
Exclusive ef Plumbing and 


Heating Plant. 2329 Case Street 






cco H 
“Raeave of 


Paverp~-*. Taw= enting 





rful but trne—gives every home a_ 2&.V. % 

h room for only 6.50; excelsot: ay 
shes tubs, bowls, bucket’, 

ges. Turns any reom into. a ek 

with hot or cold running water. 

So eneregizes water—one gallon am- 








anses almost automatically; no plumb. 
no waterworks—self heating. ives 
nesing, friction, massage and shower 


¢ 
M batk 5 i t th y 
irs ake 8 bathing minate operution. 
s wherever water is Rep wee ge : 4 PA 
from room to room or pac n grip when 
g. So simple child can operate. Truly M. Stesomen 
elous ! A modern home bathing without the drudgery, in- 
e, annoyance. muss of lugging water, filiing — empty- 
1g, putting away. Could an ogg od more popular, 
Agents, it’s simply irresistib hink of pe lions who 
rooms. U pm eny best thing ever happened for 
t a winner —at sight people exclaim—"‘there, there, 
e been longing for. # Nocompetition. Patent new — 
demand enormous—price insignificant—faseinating, 
iting work—everything just right for an over- 
imine business. A demonstrated gigantic Snecess. You see 














thers are jo making — wae ee yourself? Used by U. 8. Gov- 
ment > wonder. eem writes: I avera $164.25 
kly for 3 months. Wilson sold dy be in 6 nys; Hart 16 
t hours; Langley 8115 worth the 3 Reese solicited 


60 peopie—sold 55. Wh Sedat Cashinan say: “Men 
who couldn’t sell your g 8, couldn't sell bread in a fam- 

ne,” and Lodewick “Lucky I cnveteed ad; it’s great; 
money coming fast; 17 orders to-day.” 


$500,000.00 


worth willfbe sold easily this season. 75 per cent profit to 
you. yn i unnecessary. 


ple and Credit to Active Agents 
ay o Some a exclusive rights—own a rip roaring 
business. Show the world that all you need is a real 
opportunity. Investigate for your own use anyhow. 


Make $8,000 this year tneans. $16 


daily. One cent starts you—a mere posta 
containing your name a address—that’s all. 

Send no money—investigate first. 
Send to-day for amazing offer— 
it’s free. You will forever asso- 
ciate this withabuiidant 
prosperit 


ALLEN MFG. CO., 
3294 Allvia Bldg. Toledo Ohio. 




















EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
We have Salesman’s Positions open in which you 
can secure Practical Freining and earn 
money while studying our course, Men equipped 
system of Practical Training earn oe -200 to $5,000 a 
Positions now open, Address ow Presiden: 

THE PRACTICAL SCHOOLS 

Box sis. Guve,b.,techte, ton, Jo. One 8.28 









COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do withit. You 
can @arn $20.00 to $125.00 “ more 1-4 — as 
illustrator or cartoonist. Lr ., ical sys- 
tem of personal individual lessons . mail 
will Agrelon er talent. Lt | years’ geo 
cessful work for newspapers an ben ines 
{ Fy qualifies me toteach ‘ou. Send me your sketch 
Law 0 f President Taft with 6c. instampsand I will 
send ‘ou a test lesson plate, also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL of <a 
















emands for our graduates 
esmen and repairmen sneteds 


5 eu Sa secs 
i hes of the business by mail in 4 weeks, 

t shing you employment from which 

if d earn more than enough while fe 


r to pay for course. Only schoo) that loans 
ch otede nt working model of automobile 
estudyingand gives preparatory 
rauto factories. Write for Pian 


Automobile College of Washingten, Washingten, D. C 


| Made $15. A Day 


Selling Metallic Signs What this man —— yl 
body buys quick. Beat Rea cease ‘made fh oF ail = 














a re fronts, office windows, house numbers, te: 
j Let 
be oe a ge ny Fey foenng _— made big money. 





resembles finest gold leaf. 
put on. Put up a complete wg in a few minutes. B 

for traveling men. Write teday for free rane of letters and 

mY t METALLIC “SIGN | LETTER co. 404N. Clark St, Chicago 
AGENTS WANTED in every coun t 

Mp cpeetionion paid. From $75 to 00 

Wri terms. 


demand everywhere. A gold 
ty to sell 
Transparent Handle Pocket K: 
rite for. 
NOVELTY CUTLI TLERY ‘ con No. 53 Bar 8t., Canten, Ohio 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


Let us solve your library problem at the least expense. 
Get our new handsome catalogue C, illustrated in colors. 


Our prices are lower than others 





with quality guaranteed. 


removable non-binding doors. 
Gunn Furniture Company 





Be sure you know about our Sanitary Clawfoot, 
Mission and Standard styles, and what our exclusive features mean to you— 
absence of iron bands; easily taken apart for economical moving ; easily 
Sold by dealers or direct. 


25 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Gunn Office Desks and Fil'ng Devicex 











LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME by. the aid of the TUNE- 
4-PHONE. A Profession that can be converted into money at any 


time or place in the civilized world at an hour’s notice. Earn 
$6.00 to $15.00 per day. Valuable illustrated book FREE. Write 
= BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING,¢0 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


HAIR LIKE THIS 


FREE Let me send you a re- 
markable gr ona for 
Baldness, Dandruff, Gray ‘Hair. 
etc., at my own expense. It will 
surprise and delight you. Write 
ay to 
wu. CHAS. KEENE, ag 
LORRIMER INSTIT 


Dept. 2995, Peay? Md, 


BOOKKEEPIN TAUGHT BY MAIL 


IN TEN LESSONS 
AT HOME DURING SPARE TIM 
EARN 


$75 Ti TO $150 


A Month—Short Hours 
* hours weekly com) epee course. 
iven. FRE 





















oh 
RSHIP tv one stu- 


LINCOLN FAMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 635 RASBY BLDG., TOLEDO, 0. 


STUDY _ Hiigh-Grade 
Instruction by 
Correspondence 
Prepares for the bar. Three 


Courses ; College, Post o- 
uate and Business Law. 








:/LA 


teenth year. Classesbegin each month. Send ptm 
giving cane admission to the bar of the several states. 


School of Law 


644Reaper Bleck, Chicage 
at Home 


“trae LAW 
Gs pall 


Diploma 

We peer ce deerme tet ene Leading 
in America resident pom y New text, ew eat, speealy br prepared by 
20.Deans and od Unive} ~ J Se woe wy We speatanesase coach any 
uate failing to .pass bar examination. Special Business Law-Course. 

ey: -trined men always succeed.’’ Over 10,000 students enrolled. Begin 

‘seal terms. | Catalog and Particulars Free. 

Box 1524 uk 


Ff LECTRI R- Goops a agg na 
World’s ape Toye, for Dyess, 
Motors, Fa’ ore rm Rallwaye Batteties, 
Belts, Bells, Pock Lamy, Teleptonss ee ha Ontelon 7 
If it’s electric we have it. Undersell al ortane Ligh agents. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, ; Omno. 


PORTRAITURE ve low. Booklet 


= about it sent free. Drop me a posta . T. Kunde, Headmaster, 
Kunde School of Portraiture, Dept. F, nonwed Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 























Taught in 25 simple lessons. 
telling 








Macerated | Wheat 


INCOMPARABLE “AS “ ‘STOMACH REMEDY, 
Harmonizes the Functions of the Body—Re- 
stores Normal Weight, (Plus or Minus) with 


Improved Personal Appearance. 
MACERATED WHEAT is a combination of 
crushed wheat, nuts, Seedless Raisins, and 
other wholesome food products, scientifically 
apportioned. It is aay to — and 
y to eat: many use it instead of b 

Corrects and invigorates the digestive and 
excretory organs, cleaning out and refilling 
the system with new Lifeand Ambition. in- 
creases the Mental Energy, Physicalstrength 
and Vital Force. A boon to old men and 
nervous women,andis especially adaptable 
for puny children, ae <i By methare and 
invalids. 12 YEARS OF PUBLIC APPROVAL. 
One sack 7 ey supply.] Price 
.~? ,ictiveres oe prepaid. Canada and other fo 
is post countr' 
MY ‘GUARANTEE : Ordera sack of this delicious hea 
ee eepat itfor10days,if not ent 

d I willrefund your money, 
v Jeommmaahabe oi cameut cea rite today for convin: 


BYRON TYLER, MFR. “xancas city, missoum 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


eof Your 
= > 
ome 
in SIX WEEKS for $3 or REFUND cial ! Fair enough? 
Distance and experience immaterial. I find POSITIONS, too, 
EVERYWHERE, FREE. Placed pupil Sept 7, et $25 veenk 
haps I ean place you, too! Have ee TESTIMONIALS. 
ET. 
J.H. GOODWIN, 's: EXPERT ACCOUNTANT, 
Room 366, 12 roadway, New Work. . 






























LL TL SS A SS TT IS 
CORNET FREE 2 Wo "ry nai 'ana wit wive you 
play by mail and will give you 
a Beautiful Cornet or any band instrument absolutely 
FREE. You pay weekly as lessons are taken. Instrument 
is sent with first lesson. Write to-day for our 
booklet and wonderful tuition offer. 
INTERNATIONAL CORNET SCHOOL 
425 Musical Hall, Boston, Mass. 

















SHORT-STORY | WRITING 
A course of essons in the history, form, struc- 
wane bal pekien oe ae mae taught by |. Berg” 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s 
250-page catalogue free. Writeto-day. 
The Home Correspondence Sehool 
60 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


BY MAIL 


—_ by beach at 
pase for bar of any Sine 
1464 B. 60d St., Chicago, I 























WO ow Northern California, 


x ~ A 
mal kno apply to California Realty Information 
eau, oa8 arket St., San Francisco. 


SEE PAGE 3 
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You buy more 


scarfs, than any 
other belonging. of 





ns dress, except collars. 
. Your scarf is the color 
lus. focus. of your whole 


attire. By your scarf 
you are “sized up.” 


na 


ba a i j me 


. zy TL qi EW | 
al ‘fj 


ITHERTO, half-a-dollar 
has bought an ordinary 
scarf. In “LeMAR 

CRAVATS” it buys a scarf 


that’ is unordinary in pattern reife és trying to do too much. Her household work, 
and color and extraordinary in 
< niet py wl sara sa social and charitable duties are running her down 
ull-cut, pinhole - proof compl yt done fm asra 
and glide-easy. Silk that etely. thing must be oF id 


is real silk—it doesn't she wort be her ay time self areucte longer.” 


N wear off or through. 
is Sree: teaaseie ae Every husband has faced this same problem: returning home at night 
bes the Subionaite to find his: wife all tired out, nervous, irritable, unhappy—cornpletely 
eae Se run down from overwork or the constant strain of social life. A 


SP ee Kf situation like this demands 


anty——the only one in 


America—on the neck- ‘ 
band. Our Booklet 
Edition G—‘‘A Trip : 


to Scarfland*’—— sent 


Sree for a postcard. The Best Tonic 


Sinply address to-day 


LEVY & MARCUS Physicians recommend it as the best tonic in the world to restore wasted nervous 
729 and 731 Broadway New York energy and rebuild the tired, worn brain and body back to normal health and strength. 
: It is rich in every element needed to sustain life. A nourishing extract of pure barley 

malt made piquant by the spicy; appetizing tonic of the finest golden hops. 


iH 
~~ 





ee ae 





*% 











Pabst Extract is The “Best” Tonic to build up the cent and the nervous wreck—to prepare for happy, 
GNORANCE of the laws of self and overworked, strengthen the weak, overcome insomnia, heathy motherhood and give vigor to the aged. Your 


sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 

bubredsceen, The cnoolahes etakte & relieve dyspepsia—to help the anaemic, the convales- physician will recommend it. 
happy. successful life has been collected geen 
in “ SEXOLOGY.” 


A Book for Every Home 


(lilustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
It contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Seem Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 


Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 
* Sexology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of .the heads A soft, dull, rubbed The Right Kind of E ercise 


of our government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers; 


—, 





The United States Government specifically classifies _ Extract 
as an article of not an 


ORDER A DOZEN FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 
INSIST UPON IT BEING “PABST” 


Library Slip, good for books and magazines, with each bottle. 


Warning 
3] Cheap imitations are some- 
RE times substituted when Pabst 
“A Extract is called for. Be sure 
you get the genuine Pabst 
Extract. Refuse to accept a 
substitute. Ne cheaper"’ 

extract can equal Pabst in 


purity, strength and quality: 
Free booklet, “Health Darts,” tells ALL uses and benefits of 
$1000 Reward Pabst Extract. Write for it—a postal will do. 


for evidence convicting any- 
one who, when PabstExtract 
is called for, deliberately and 
=§ without the knowledge of his; aire naierr 27 . Wii 
customer, supplies an article’ ' CO DEPT . Milwaukee, IS. 


other than Pabst Extract. * 





























































professors and lawyers throughout the country. | h . = h e wae of ee raped te ype ep and 
e is exerc 
E Ad teens volume. Miestrated, $2 postpaid white, without rubbing. | | stst*riin'tne Seng’ each nue ot 
, a ‘ > ” . - musclesemployed. Never go so far as to over- 
a Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. ? lidden s V ] t Wh it py Smasele, exteraes OF tater nal, bass make 
do a at can one comfo tis 
, PURITAN PUB. CO., 768 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA, = ve 1 L the wise provisionof Mature that every muscle 








. Enamel ( Egg Shell Finish) pF 4: FT Pt : J 
Too Much Florida Land the enamel that never darkens, 1 periape w ort, Ifthe work mn ncrented. 

























chi 5 blist di ~ ag cy > Fee my ay nae te 

1 ul of her Righ 
Has Been Sold ps, Dlisters, OF disappoints. Kindo eres in phydical training may be ind ii 
: ROGRESSIVE EXERCISK 7 erful 

Saves trouble, time, expense:- For sale machine with 1 which ou.can sn aniform CXET- week and bach exer 
muscle 0 y com Zz 
cnctlie the use of this wonderful i ti 

To People Who Have Never Seen It. everywhere — wears forever. ‘The "| sun ting 7 mitetecs iar Laccrest arco ain et 
Write Brookville Board of Trade for BOOK OF FACTS Glidden Varni 0. : rereie tl Pp npn ee lp Dred gyaplcver’ Pity a 2 ort 
describing different kinds of Florida soil. We have no lan sh Cc : Cleveland, O. , - hey oi sarling te the Seaaie maaan giving i teaen the pon Sen aneites 
to sell but want settlers and investors to develop richest Toronto, Ont. many suany eyetens fal, an proving conclusively that there is butone way to acquire real health 
district in Florida, according to State Dept. of Agriculture ; See a east outta eae Se ee oe ee ee 








not pine land, not ‘sand, but high and rolling with rich’ dark 
top soil and clay subsoil. No fertilizer, irrigation-or drain- 
age necessary. Raises 80 bu. corn per acre. Best for citrus 
fruits, truck and staple crops. An industrious man, with 
$500 to $1000 capital, can be independent here. 300 ft. ‘above 


iy 
Prof. H. W. Titus, 101 Titns Bldg., 156 EK. 984 St., New York 


This Cabinet pices 















=| sea ; no swamps or marshes. Ideal climate, schools, churches, ye ae Lpecr en Bem ana eo 

iL towns, good roads, all conveniences. Home seekers and in- TORY Hearts at low § price Son ic betpediees Se 

sal vestors please investigate. We need you and will help you. AT FAC Chairs, 

Tables, Files, Book Cases, etc. Ask 

> pre- Board of Trade, Box 272, Brooksville, Fia. | [708 are anxious to join the ee ocet ae 

ek , igli-salaried advertising writers one — 
gn Est'd and managers, I will train you 
oo CULTUR 1897 : through m famous System of ka- 


Upholstered Furniture 


Turkish and Odd Rockers, Parldr 







Our simple system, ro minutes vertising Instruction by mail, for 
daily, no MEDICINE oRUD- . ten years the standard. | shall 
GERY or APPARATUS. what. Tig '2¢ to mail free my elegant pro- 
ma ever, will give wonderful. results Spectus telling all all about it. 
) in a week: Thousands benefi ited, A 

both sexes. Double your 
strength and improve your health in-pre- 


and y; 
Flanders, mission and regular. Cov- 
me “es be leather money will buy—every 
sk for prices and jo. 410, 
£.H. STAFFORD 0 ura. oo. 242 Adams St., At. 








and A M —Best accident, health policy. Old tine 
portion. Complete course, illustrated, cloth bound, LR. emer 
prepaid $1.00. (Money refunded if desired.) 3 S. LES EN } gah if. bet ype FA ssion. — 





Qeste gone early. Seal wa! 01 
PHYSICAL CULTURE CO., Los Angeles, Cal. GER AN REGISTRY CO. co. 257 ' 7th St., St. Louis, Mo 





IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE”’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PACE 3 














@. The yearly subscription 
rate of OUTING is now $2.50 
instead of $3.00 as _hereto- 
fore. 


@. This change will in no 
way affect the standard of 
the magazine. OUTING will 
continue to be the one out- 
door magazine that com- 
pletely satisfies. 


@ The April issue tells of 
more ways of finding pleas- 
ure and profit in outdoor life 
than any issue we’ve pub- 
lished. It contains the right 
word at the right time for 
the right sort of people. 

@ With every order for a year’s eub- 
scription at $2.50, a handsome pho- 
togravure by Oliver Kemp will be 
mailed, free of charge, with our com- 
pliments. On news-stands the price 
of Outing is 25 cents. 


j OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
‘ 315 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW VORK CITY 





AGENT 





dress today for free information. 
money. 
county. 
No char¢ge for territory. 


most sensationa’ 
cess is yours. Money in abundance 
luxuries—a start in real life—SUCCKSS, 


Sena § i. absolute proof. 
verybody makes money. 


fit, $9.00. Brand new b 


STOP 


RIGHT HERE 


wate LISTEN 


Sells on sight. No experience mecessary. Send your name and ad« 
* Phenomenal opportunity to make 
We want Agents, General Agents and ae im every 
Anyone can do the work. 

You will earn 


$45.00 TO $90.00 A WEEK 


easily at the ve a vers Gaaneaiag. Grand free livediiding speck special introductory plan for ag for agents on the 
nal ocling article of the age. Every — a gg 
coming to you. 


One man (Hiram Purdy) took 27 erders first day eut (sworn statement); + profit 
$40.50. 26 orders next day. Onceour agent, always a money maker. Get out of rut, 
Young men, old men, farmers, tea students, 


LISTEN T0 SUCCESS: Read these reports. J. J. Green started selling in Louisiana and 
* became General Agent contro extensive territ 

single time he ordered 50 agents’ outfits. 

Orders, orders everywhere. A. M. Clark, of Kansas, wrote, 

did not go with the intention of doing any soliciting. Just got to talking and sold 6 

I knew it.” Pro 





Success Magazine 













100% PROFIT TO AGENT. 





very call a sale. Suc- 
t position— 


ts, Carpenters, 


vehran x = a 
ess oO e jump. 
“I was out of town the other day— 

6 befere 


Land office 


for agents. Sales roll up everywhere. 






















JUST THINK OF THIS! 


Inventor’s genius creates the marvelous IM 
tail, under every test. 
razor—old style or safety—all the same. 


soothing, cooling, 
Works great. Makes 
wonder machine—over its mysteri: 


400,000 IN 4 MONTHS 


A positive caluiialie teoen b 
teed. ose at last. 
OVE 


With it you can inctentiy een ~ a rom deg smooth, velvety edge any 
Handles any and every blade Se 

Few seconds with thee IMPROVED NEVER FAIL 

Ney shave than can an expert hand operatorin 30 minutes. 

riends everywhere. Sells itself. Men are all 

ous accuracy and perfection. 

coining money. 

once. We want a thousand Agents, General Agents, Sales- 

men and Managers. Act —- Excl 


SEND NO MONEY, Jest zoe: 


complete information, details, and sworn-to proof FREE. 

Don't delay. Territory is going 

Write today. Address, 
THE NEVER FAIL COMPANY 

979 Colton Building 





3.4.4. 





guar 
pie,th c thing all men have dreamed about. 
AlIL—perfect in every de- 
uts a razor in better sha 
excited over “this little 
Eager to buy. Agents 
Field untouched. t territory at 


usive territory. 


your name and address on 
card and we will mai 


fast. Give name of county. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 











‘“mMmILL TO MAN” 
sranon-maoe suits 13.50 


wll from $5 to $20. 


THE YARNS, 
WEAVE. THE CLOTH AND 
TAILOR TO YOUR MEASURE. 
We are the famous “Loom to 
* Mills. You get a suit at 
from $13.50 to $23.75 for $20 to 
$40 value. This means tailor. 
made suits at sone you willin; sty 
pay for ready-made suits. 
atterns embrace the latest weaves 
n y, brown and blue; also 
the utiful pencil stripe effects. # 
Best linings, French haircloth 
and linen canvas. We guarantee 
ments to hold their shape. New 
‘ork styles without extremes or 
Sone. Complete satisfaction abso- 
lutely guaranteed. Express prepaid. 
Write for catalogue self-measure- 
ment instructions and samples. 


COLONIAL WOOLEN MILLS 


DEPT. 202, LAWRENCE, MASS. 

















— Building Plans 


ved ay aon SUBURBAN HOMES” 
g¢ book of over 200 Buildin 











We Have Over Fifty Million Eve 
,tested, nursery grownstock. 
te at parts of the worl Large as wellassmail 
trees supplied, $4.50 and up per Lawes Our 
prices are lowest of all. Quality the highest. 
Hill’s Trees Grow , 
¥ ha = beautit f Ang aieenk hedge, 
ou can have a — “y win ee eter 
——- or screen with the hardiest of ever- 
geoceee® avery lowcost. Our beautifulcatalog, 
lustrated in colors, isa mine of information on 
shade, ornamental and 
free and sh 
bi Bory Ope es 
>» Box 
Evergreen 


t trees, 
ash has hE you 
50 won- 

ts. Seud t tor them ‘ 


206 . Dundee, 














$12.80 






Sh ets SLIDE Door 


ae Bungalows,Suburba: 


cusiing from $400 up to 
Price 50 cents. The best 


= Country Homes, actually erected, 
$10,000. 


tan 
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ECTIONAL wg 
BOOKCASE 
Seld by goed dealers. 














The only one incorporat- 
ing all bookcase desires, 
You cannot judge bookcase 
values fairly until you've 
n this unique, perfect case. 
rs slide horizontally in steel 
rooves. Nosuperfluous material, 
ty in construction, not sac- 
fice of quality,makes low prices 





For Office or Home Libraries. 
ard and Mission Styles, all popus 
ods and finishes. 

FREE — Bookcase Catalog “E’ 

two complete lines. Catalog 


‘ pages filing and time coving 
2 ac 





et "Filing , Suacestions" 
fling problem 
he paid east of Mont., Wyo., Okla. 
kas. Consistent low prices beyond, 





—-< for the home-builder. 

Plans and Specifications $5 up. 

P. G. MacLAGAN, Architeet 
45 Clinton St., Newark. N. J. 
























































Why Pay a Dealer $ 1 8? 


We ship in completely fin- 

ished sections, 1 =a fasten, sav- 
ing on freight, pac ing and store 
expenses. oney bac 


SECTIONAL 


any time, 
t | « 
EURN RE 
Big © Catalog mailed free—pix money saving 
departments. Write today 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO. 
428 Edwin St. Ann Arbor, Mich. 





























— “ — 
Cheaper than Wood—Lasts a Lifetime 





Stewart's = fence for residences, churches, 
schools, parks, cemeteries; beautifies—protects. yng rg 
Agents Wanted. handsome 
esigns 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. Wolan toda 
Cincinnati, Ohio 























“ %? New Member of Haddock’s Power- 
BUSINESS POWER Book Library. The Master Builder 
of Financial Ability and Commanding Business Personality. A 
practical analysis and instruction book in the underground factors 
poll resent-day fortune building, with actual directions for those who 
commercial chieftainsh D- Greatest book on business 
power and success ever formulated. Nothing like it in literature. 
An encyclo; ia of rare, scientific rnles, methods and peonit- acute 
ing plans for every successful business man, for the leaders in 
money-making, for those who are big men—or wish to be. This vol- 
ume is brand new, in a virgin field never before entered ; and mark 
this—it will be the big thing in business literature for vears to come. 
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The ¥f2c> Manufacturing Co. 
66 Unton St., Monroe, Mich. 
York Office, 108 ; Fulton St. 





BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
LOWEST PRICES ia. Suredrea 


Chickens, Ducks, Geese and er Te ae 
Farm in the world. Fowls, se neubato' 

lowest prices. Send for big boo! » Poultry for Profit. s 
Tells how to raise poultry = run Incubators success- 
fully. Send 10c. for postage. 


4. W. MILLER CoO., Box 371, Freeport, Il. 


WANTED: 5000 Squabs Daily 


by only one N. Y. commission firm. See what they 
sly in National Squab Genta. Mend also ino spec- 

copy trom us Ten Cents. in our-big 
‘ree Book how to make money bi uabe, 
10W to get $6 a doz., how to start annAall and ‘row big, 
ymouth Rock Squab Co., 147 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 











e si 






Makes and burns its own gas. Costs 2c. per 
week, a 500 candle power light and 


casts no shadow. No dirt. grease, nor 
odor. Un alled for Homes,Stores. Hotels, 
Churches. Put 


blic Halls, etc. Over 200 styles, 
Every lamp warrani nts wanted. 
Write for catalog. 

THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


70 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 





Postpaid. 


Get the new book at once. If you don’t see $1,000 in value for each 
dctier you J ge —in Cast Book Back— 5, Money Back. Se oon Loe cireu- 


t SIRRAKY, x... Sta., Boston, na 








Send 


For School, College or Society, 











7 = eeS00 


If ordered together we oun 
both for $10. - Frei aE ~ 














NEW CATALOGUE 








| [CLASS PINS 


DESIGNS-F REE !-EstiMaTES 
GROUSE CO., No. Attleboro, Mass. 

















Views 1c. 


AC a N TS Portraits 35c, Frames 15c. 

Sheet Pictures 1c, Stereoscopes 25c, 
30 Days’ Credit. Samples and Catalog Free. 
CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT, Dept.1524. 1027 W Adams St., Chicago 








Invitations “e,< 


ved and “eo lates 
paid. Write 


r samples. 


50 Engraved Visiting Cards $1.00 


Including name and copper plate. Renegeay Stationery and Wedding 


Lape 9 = ee _ 


SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION **SUCCESS MAGAZINE" IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 3 
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The Typewriter King of Mexico 


Some fifteen years ago, a long, lank Kentucky youth, 


college, struck out for Texas to seek his fortune. 
The bicycle fever was at its height and William A. 





oe 


You can be the 


Typewriter King 


in YOUR Community! 


What would you give to hold an Exclusive Agency Contract, 
direct from The Oliver Typewriter Company—a document giv- 
ing you absolute control of all sales of The New Oliver Type- 
writer, the latest model, the great No. 5, in your community 
during the entire life of the arrangement ? 


—The same scepter of power that has enabled Wim. A. Parker to dominate the typewriter situ- 
ation in Mexico—A Contract that carries with it :.tiactive possibilities of Profit and the per- 
sonal Prestige that comes from being actively associated with one of the foremost industries of 
modern times. ‘These Contracts are not for sale at any price. We present them to men who 
qualify, who will give, in fair return, /oyad, efficient service. We offer to one man in every 
city, town and village—-THE MAN ‘OF MASTERFUL PURPOSE—this remarkable 
business opportunity. 





Millions Spent Annually 
for Typewriters 
Consider for a moment the vast, rich field 
which the Agency System of The Oliver 
Typewriter Company has opened to the 

Young Men of America. 


A Public- Utility Franchise 

The typewriter is to-day a recognized Pub- 
lic Utility, ranking in commercial importance 
with those twin agencies of civilization, the 
Telegraph and the Telephone. 

Think of being able to secure for yourself 
a Franchise giving you the Exclusive Control 
in your locality of one of the greatest Public 
Utilities, so that every new Oliver Typewriter 
sold therein pays profit—tribute to you! 


World-Wide Sales Organization 

The Local Agency for The Oliver Type- 
writer admits you to an International Sales 
Organization that is widely famed for the 
wonderful sales records it has made. ‘The 
training in Practical Salesmanship which 
Local Agents receive develops to the utmost 
each man’s inherent abilities. No matter 
how high you aspire, there are places in this 


Many millions of dollars a year are being 
a expended for typewriters. 


The Typewriter Industry, great as it is, is 
just oe upon a cycle of expansion 
whose limitless possibilities almost stagger 
the imagination. 


A nation of a hundred millions of people 
is just awakening to the full realization of 
the value and convenience of typewriting as 
the universal method of written communica- 
tion. The time has come when ad/ who write 


fresh from 


Parker—for 








that’s the name of the ‘‘ hero” of this little business story—secured a 
position as agent for one of the large bicycle manufacturers. 


They are talking yet, down in Texas, about the Kentucky Whirl- 
wind on Wheels who ‘popularized bicycles to such an extent that it was 
considered ‘‘bad form” to walk. A year or two later his firm sent Parker 
to the City of Mexico to take charge of their branch, and he was soon 
selling bicycles in Spanish at a rate that astonished the natives. 


One day an official of the Wells-Fargo Express Company came down 
to the City of Mexico with an Oliver Typewriter. Parker saw the ma- 
chine. It was a case of love at first sight. He gave up the bicycle busi- 
ness and secured the Local Agency for the Oliver Typewriter. 


With The Oliver Typewriter strapped in one hand and a bunch of 
Order Blanks in the other, Parker started out to convert a nation toa 
machine that up to that time had scarcely been heard of in Mexico. 


It was a stupendous job and meant years of striving against over- 
whelming odds. But to this man of iron will, obstacles were merely 
slepping-stones to success. 


To make a long story short, Willizm A, Parker is to-day the Type- 
writer King of Mexico. He controls the sale of The Oliver Typewriter 
in the entire republic. 


He has branch offices in all the leading cities of Mexico, heads an 
amy of agents, and the Mexican Government reports are authority for 
the statement that more Oliver Typewriters are imported into Mexico 
every year than all other makes of typewriters combined. 

Mr. Parker is an important figure in Mexican commercial affairs, 
stands high with the Government, and is rapidly 
accumulating the fortune he started out to seek. 

















are possible purchasers of typewriters. 
The typewriter has come into its own. 


worthy. 


Organization which you can fill if found 











No Limits Set 
to Earnings 


The Local Agency for The 
Oliver'lypewriter gives abun- 
dant scope for the exercise of 
that splendid quality—initia- 
tive. It brings latent powers 
into free play and full develop- 
ment. It puts men on their 
mettle—brings out the best 
there isin them. Every swc- 
cess arms them with -xew 
weapons. We ask for Joyal 
service, yet demand no more 
of your time than you choose 
to give to the work. Whether 
you work one hour or ten 
hours a day, is left to your 
own discretion. The rewards 
are in direct proportion to the 


time and effort expended. 
We set no limit on your 
earnings. 


We not only give you the 
opbortunity but assist you in 
every practical way to cash 
in on it. 


Our field men—a “flying 
squadron of sales experts’’— 
are especially trained to help 
close local sales. You get all 
the profit on every sale in 
your territory regardless of 
help thus rendered. 


You touch elbows with the 
mighty army of Local Agents, 
scattered from coast to coast, 
who are setting the world a- 
flame withOliver enthusiasm. 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Weriter—— 


The Famous 
“17 Cents 
a Day’ 


Purchase Plan 


This plan sweeps aside the 
objection ‘‘I can't afford the 
Oliver Typewriter."’ 

The Local Agent is author- 
ized to sell The Oliver Type- 
writerfor 17 centsaday/ He 
collects and sends in the-smail 
cash payment, then we atiend 
to the details. He makes the 
recular profit on all machines 
sold for pennies. 

The effect is to vastly widen 
the market and make each 
Local Agent's territory yield 
the maximum of sales. ‘The 
liberality and convenience of 
the Penny Purchase Plan is 
adding thousands to the list 
of Oliver Typewriter owners. 


Gentlemen: Please send 


Name. 


Address _____ 


COMMIIM MM: M A ] L TO D A yY! OMELET H/. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
275 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 


and details of your Agency Plan. 








Promptness Wins! 
Write at Once 


Wherever you live and 
whatever your present work, 
this proposition should com- 
mand your immediate atten- 
tion. ‘The delay of one day 
may mean that your territory 
goes to another. Prompt, 
decisive action wins the prize. 
The mail is none too fast to 
speed your application for the 
Agency. We do not pay tele- 
graph tolls on messages of 
inguiry, butif you are intense- 
ly interested in securing the 
agency for your locality, you 
will not hesitate to use the 
wires for a prepaid telegram. 


On receipt of the Coupon 
or letter we will immediately 
mail the ‘‘ Opportunity Book” 
and full informaticn regard- 
ing the Local Agency for The 
Oliver Typewriter. 


N 
N 
NY 
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“Opportunity Book”’ 
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Address Agency Department 


The Oliver Typewriter 


275 Oliver Typewriter Building, CHICAGO. 


Co. 
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has sung her first records 
exclusively for the 













The 
Columbia 
Grafonola 
“Mignon” $150 


Photo by 
Otto Sarony6 


e 

l 4 At last we are able to offer to the great Columbia 
audience records sung by Mme. Fremstad, premiere 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera. Her voice is beyond 
all question one of the richest the world has known. Power- 
ful, sweet, clear and brilliant, it is a combination of vocal qualities of rare 
beauty and excellence. And these records are a revelation of the amazing 
manner in which the perfected Columbia process of recording reflects the 
individual powers of the singer. 


These Fremstad records, like all Columbia disc records, may be played on any disc machine, 
and will out/ast any other make of disc records. Hear them at any Columbia dealer’s. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, General, 


Box 216, Tribune Building, New York 


Creators of the Talking-Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking-Machine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Largest 
Manufacturers of Talking-Machines in the World. Dealers wanted—Exclusive selling rights given where we are not actively represented. 











